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“FIRST AID TO THE INJURED” 





The Red Book Magazine 


O hear the real Caruso—to hear all the 
greatest artists of the world in your own 
home just as they want you to hear them, 
it is as necessary that you should have a Victrola 
as that you should have their Victor Records. 

The Victrola and Victor Records are scien- 
tifically coordinated and synchronized in the 
processes of manufacture, making it necessary to 
use them together to achieve a perfect result. The 
gteatest singers and instrumentalists are Victor 
artists not only because their interpretations are 
so faithfully recorded on Victor Records, but 
because the Victrola is the one instrument that 
plays them with the degree of perfection and 
beauty of tone that meets the approval of the 
artists themselves. 

When you play Victor Records on the 
Victrola—and only on the Victrola—you really 
hear these great artists exactly as they them- 
selves heard and approve their own work. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music 
you wish tohear.  Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers on the 1st of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S 
Educational Guide 














SUMMER SCHOOLS 








SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 











SUMMER 
ULVER, SCHOOLS 


Naval Cavalry Artillery Woodcraft 


A planned vacation at Culver Summer 
Schools is crowded with good fun and 
body-building exercise. Put your boy in 
condition for the opening of school. 


Write for cata- 
logue of school that 
interests you. Naval 

hool, minimum 
age 14; Cavalr 
School — 14; Artil- 
lery School—14; 
Woodcraft —12. 

Address 
( On Lake 


Inquiry Dept., Culver, ind. yiorick.) 





































American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 
THE SECRETARY 

177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 















Theory+Practice-=- 
Electrical Success! 











SCHOOLS—Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 


[ALVIENE 


Each department a large school is DRAMATIC 
itself. Academic, Technical and 

Practical Training. Students’ School STAGE 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New | PHOTO-PLAY 


York Appearances. Write for cata- 
logue, mentioning study desired. AND 
DANCE ARTS 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 

















If your training is secured under the direction of 72 
expert specialists in the up-to-date laboratories, 
class-rooms, drafting rooms and work-shops of the 
School of Engineering of Milwaukee. 
B. 8S. Degree in 3 Years for those with High School 
credits and for Graduates of our 
INSTITUTE of ELECTROTECHNICS 
—which trains for course of Electrical Engineering, or prepares 
at once for grows profeqsional fed. One year course in Prac: 
tical Electricity, Mechanical and Electrical Draftin, Anto- 
tive Electrotechnics (3 mo.-2 yrs.) Armature “Winding, 
otor Generator, Storage Battery courses. 

New Term Opens April ist 
**Earn While You Learn’’ if youlike. Extension Department, Ath. 
lectics, Glee Club. Fraternity House (Board and Room at Cost.) 

Send now for full particulars. Mention 
age, education and course of interest. 


















225 West 57th Street. near Broadway. New York 








SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 








Shattuck School 


FARIBAULT, MINN. <-:- 54TH YEAR 
College Preparatory, Military, Episcopal 


Application should be made well in advance 
to enter when 14 or 15 years of age. 


Catalogue and View Book on Request. 








SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE 
166-373 Broadway MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Graining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell, 























Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 

Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 



























and mother, is averaging over $75 ° week from 
photoplay writing alone. 

‘There is no other institution or agency‘doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
| Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
peter a ne eR aioe 

‘We publish The Writer's ;, descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish hiter’e 1 Monthly, the teed. 
ing magazine for luerary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
@ubscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer s 
POanuscript criticism service. 

Ye Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Addrese 








































tostu 
For catalogue, address Drawer C-28,CoL. T. D. 
Bordentuwn, N. J. 


NDON, 





Bordentown Military Institute 
Thorough preparation for ¢ rollege or business. Efficient 
ae small classes, indivicual attention. Boystaught how 

Militarytraining. Supervised athletics 36th year. 


Principal and Commandant. 





SCHOOLS FOR STAMMERERS 





Send 10 cents coin or otenoe for’ ot 


Benjamin N. Sesee, 4064 Bogne 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 





big new FREE book and special rate. 
fulschoolin the world curing all forms 
advanced natural method. Writetoday. 'Nerth- Westera 
for Stammerers,Inc., 9349Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering schooltill you get my 
est and most success- 
defective speech by 








THE RIGHT SCHOOL 


Finding it is the task by which 
gee are confronted. Let us 
elp you, without cost to you, 
make the search. For there is 
in America just the right school 
for your boy or girl. We have 
just the information you are 
seeking. Tell us your problem 
today. Address— 
THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd St., New York 














Select the Right School 


The Educational! Bureau of 
The Red Book Magazine 


Will give full information about 
the best schools and colleges 


Check from the lists belowthe kind of 


Institutionin which you are interested 


seeeee 


For satisfactory information, 
questions must be answered in full: 


Location Preferred ..........-.-+++: 

State approximately amount you wish 
to pay per year ......... 

NOR vic Fasc 

Previous education.. 


Give exact age......... 
When will pupil enter school 


I understand that no cher is made for infor- 


mation ge be schools 
chosen immediately 


arrangements are completed. 


you of the school 


Name... 


NR ca cas oa aolincds «6 <n 


Mail to Educational Bureau 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd St., 
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*‘Out they came, the financier patiing Preston on the shoulder in a 


fatherly sort of way. 


Mr. Preston, and remember that I’ll back you to the limit.’ ’’ 


The Most Convincin 


. ‘Come to see me as often as you can, 


I Ever Met 





g Talker 


Everywhere this man goes, people shower him with favors and seek his friendship. Things which 


other people ask for and are refused, he gets instantly. 


ET me. ask you this: There is a big busi- 
L ness deal to be put through. It involves 
millions of dollars. Putting it through de- 
pends wholly on one thing—getting the backing 
of a great financier. 
But this man is bitterly opposed to your idea 
and to your associates. Seven of the most able 
men and women in all America have tried to 
win over this financier. They failed dismally 
and completely. ¢ 
Now, could you, a total stranger to this man, 
walk in on him unannounced, talk for less than 
an hour, and then have him take your arm as 
a token of friendship, and give you a signed 
letter agreeing to back you to the limit? 
Could you? 





STOUNDING? Yes! But it WAS done. 

And I'll tell you how. Here is the way it 
all came about. For a long time the directors of 
our company had felt the handicap of limited 
capital. We had business in sight running into a 
million dollars a month. But we couldn’t finance 
this volume of sales. We simply had to get big 
backing, and that was all there was to it. 

cause of trade affiliations, one man—a great 
financier in New York—controlled the situation. 
Win him over and the rest was easy. Sut how 
to win him?—that was the question. No less 
than five men and two women—all people of in- 
fluence and reputation—had tried. They were 
all repulsed—turned down cold and tiat. 

You know how a thing of this sort grows on 
you and how hitter utter defeat is. Well, we 
were talking it over at a board meeting, when 
one of our directors announced that he knew of 
only one man who could possibly put through the 
deal—a man by the name of Preston. 

So it was agreed that Preston was to be 
sounded out at luncheon the following day. He 
proved to be a fine tyne of American. At 34 
years of age he had become president and ma- 
jotity stockholder of a thriving manufacturing 
business rated at three-quarters of a million dol- 
ars, 

Preston was deeply interested, as anyone would 
be over the prospect of closing such a bi~ deal. 
The director in question said casually, “Why 
don’t you run down to New York and take a 
shot at it, Preston?” Preston looked out of the 
window for a moment, and then quietly answered, 
You're on.” 





of form to represent our interests. Aboard 
the 10:25 train out of Chicago we headed for the 
smoker and got to talking with the crowd there. 
Then I noticed something. Preston had domi- 
nated them all. Everyone was eagerly hanging 
on his words, and looking at him with open ad- 
miration, No sooner would he stop talking than 
one of the men would start him u» again. And 
as the men dropped off at stations along the 
Way they gave Preston their cards, with pressing 
witations to look them up. No doubt about it, 
feston was TH E man aboard that car. 
Fouts colored porter, too, came under his sway. 
- ag night, when the berths were being made 
thet re came unasked to Preston, told him 
insisted tth was right _over the car trucks, and 
na upon changing it to a more: comfortable 


[WENT along with Preston simply as a matter 
h 


pani so it went all the way to New York. 
Poy + gee who met Preston took a great liking 
im the instant he spoke. They seemed to be 








eager for his companionship—wanted to be with 
him every minute, openly admired him, and 
Icaded him with favors. 

Even the usual haughty room clerk at the hotel 
showed a great interest in Preston’s welfare. He 
showered us with attention while a long line of 
people waited to register. 

The next morning we called on the great fi- 
nancier—the man who was so bitterly against us 
and had flatly turned down seven of our shrewd 
influential representatives. 

I waited in the reception room—nervous, rest- 
less, with pins and needles running up and down 
my spine. Surely Preston would meet the same 
humilisting fate? 

But no! In less than an hour out they came, 
the financier patting Preston on the shoulder in a 
fatherly sort of way. And then I heard the 
surprising words, ‘Come to see me as often as 
you can, Mr. Preston, and remember that I'll 
back you to the limit?’ 





At the hotel that night sleep wouldn’t come. 
{ couldn’t get the amazing Preston out of 
my thoughts. What an irresistible power over 
men’s minds he had. Didn’t even have to ask for 
what he wanted! People actually competed for 
his attention, anticipated his wishes and eagerly 
met them. Jhat a man! What power!... 
Then the tremendous possibilities of it all—think 
what could be done with such power! 

What was the secret? For secret there must 
be. So the first thing next morning I hurried to 
Preston’s room, told fim my thoughts, and asked 
him the secret of his power 

Preston laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘Nothing to 
it—I—well—that—is—” he stalled. “I don’t like 
to talk about myself, but I’ve simply mastered 
the knack of talking convincingly, that’s all.” 

‘But how did you get the knack?” I persisted. 

Preston smiled, and said, ‘Well, there’s an or- 
ganization in New York that tells you exactly 
how to do it. It’s amazing! There’s really noth- 
ing to study. It’s mostly a knack which they 
tell you. You can learn this knack in a few 
hours. And in less than a week it will produce 
definite results in your daily work. 

“Write to this organization—The Independent 
Corporation—and get their method. They send 
it on free trial. I'll wager that in a few weeks 
from now you'll have a nower over men which 
you never thought possible . . . but write and 
see for yourself.” And that was all I could get 
out of the amazing Preston. 





HEN I returned home I sent for the method 

Preston told me about. It opened my eyes 
and astounded me. Just how he had won over 
the financier was now as clear as day to me. I 
began to apply the method to my daily work, and 
soon I was able to wield the same remarkable 
power over men and women that Preston had. 
I don’t like to talk about my personal achieve- 
ments any more than Preston does, but I'll say 
this: 

When you have acquir-? the knack of talking 
convincingly, it’s easy to get people to do any- 
thing you want them to do. That’s how Preston 
impressed those people on the train—how he got 
special attention from the hotel clerk—how he 
won over«the financier—simply by talking con- 
vincingly. 

This knack of talking convincingly will do 
wonders for any man or woman. Most people are 
afraid to express their thoughts; they know the 








How he does it is told in this amazing story. 


humiliation of talking to people and of being ig- 
nored with a casual nod or a “yes” or “no.” 
But when you can talk convincingly, it’s differ- 
ent. When you talk people listen and listen 
eagerly. You can get people to do almost any- 
thing you want them to do. And the beauty of 
it all is that they think they are doing it of 
their own free will. 

In committee meetines, or in a crowd of any 
sort you can rivet the attention of all wnen you 
talk. You can force them to accept your ideas, 
It helps wonderfully in writing business letters 
—enables you to write sales letters that amaze 
everyone by the big orders they pull in. 

Then again it helps in social life. Interesting 
and convincing talk is the basis of social success. 
At social affairs you'll always find that the con- 
vincing talker is the centre of attraction, and that 
people go out of their way to “make up” to him. 

alk convincingly and no man—no matter who 
he is—will ever treat you with cold, unresponsive 
indifference. Instead, you'll instantly get under 
his skin, make his heart glow and set fire to his 
enthusiasms. Talk convincingly and any man— 
even a stranger—will treat you like an old pal 
and will literally taxe the shirt off his hack to 
please you. 

You can get anything you want if you know 
how to talk convincingly. You’ve noticea that in 
business, ability alone won’t get vou much. Many 
a man of real ability, who cannot express himself 
well, is often outdistanced by a man of mediocre 





ability who knows how to talk convincingly. 
There’s no getting away from it, to get ahead— 
merely to hold your own—to get what your 


ability entitles you to, you've got to know how to 
talk convincingly! 





HE method Preston told me about is Dr. 
Law’s “Mastery of Speech,” published by 
the Independent Corporation. Such confidence 
have the publishers in the ability of Dr. Law’s 
method to make you a convincing talker that 
they will gladly send it to you wholly on approval. 
You needn’t send any money—not a cent. 
Merely mail the coupon, or write a letter, and 
the complete Course “Mastery of Speech,” will 
be sent you by return mail, all charges prepaid. 
If you are not entirely satisfied with it, send it 
back any time within five days after you receive 
it and you will owe nothing. 

But if it pleases you, as it has pleased thou- 
sands of others, then send only five dollars in full 
payment. You take no risk. You have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. So mail the 
coupon now before this remarkable offer is with- 
drawn. 





Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. L363 119 W.40th St. New York 


Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s “‘Mas- 
tery of Speech,” a Course in Business Talking 
and Public Speaking in eight lessons. I will 
either remail the Course to you within five days 
after its receipt, or send you $5 in full payment 
of the Course, 


NDF Nab ancisncpckncnds des duteomiice 


BEE, is 6560020Keen i nia Red Book 3-20 
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‘This is my father!’’ 


Will he say it with pride when he grows up? 


N a middle western city 
two mensat talking about 
their business future. 

And one said: 


**Have you ever thought 
of it this way, Ed? Your boy 
is a little shaver now; he 
thinks you are the most 
wonderful man inthe world. 
You can fix his boat, mend 
his velocipede, and tell him 
wonderful stories. 


**But it will be only ten or 
twelve years until he goes 
to college. The fathers of 
the other boys, his chums, 
will go on to visit them. 
There will be a railroad pres- 
ident, perhaps; and a great 
banker; and a Governor. 

“‘And you will go; and 
your boy will say: ‘This is 
my father, boys.’ 

‘*‘How will your boy feel 
when he says it? How will 
my girl feel? That’s a ques- 
tion that keeps coming back 


50% of the 110,000 


are married 


UT of that conversation came 
an enrolment for the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 
When men begin to talk seriously of 
their future, and their children’s, 


an enrolment is quite likely to be 
the result. 


For the appeal of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute touches men in 
their best and finest moments. It 
talks to them not in terms of increased 
income — the increased income fol- 
lows as a natural result of its training. 


In a truer sense its product is satis- 
faction —the joy that a man feels in 
knowing that he has made the most 
of his life, and has not wasted years 
in tasks beneath his capabilities. 


Of the 110,000 men who have 
enrolled in its Modern Business 
Course and Service over 50 per 
cent are married. They have no 
need to fear the judgment of their 
children’s eyes; they will be the kind 
of men of whom sons and daughters 
say: ‘“This is my father,”’ and are 
proud of the words, 


Sometimes success 
comes too late 


that money often comes to aman 

after his need for it has gone; 
and success comes too late to be 
really enjoyed. 

It does a man little good to have 
his children proud of him at seventy, 
if they were apologizing for him at 
forty and at fifty. 


To shorten the path to success; 
to give you in a few months the 
working knowledge of all departments 
of business which otherwise require 
years of practical experience—this is 
the business of the Institute. 


I: is one of the tragedies of life 


Only you know what a year of 
your life is worth. Surely it is worth 
at least the time of investigating a 
training which has helped other men 
to find a more direct path to the 
really worth-while positions in modern 
business — a training whose appeal 
is to the thoughtful—to the heads of 
homes in their twenties and thirties 
and forties, eager for the respect of 
those they love. 


The guide to opportunity 


OR your convenience and infor 

mation the facts about the 

Modern Business Course and 
Service have been published in a 116- 
page book, “Forging Ahead in 
Business.’’ It contains worth-while 
business information, and letters from 
men in positions exactly similar to 
yours. It will be sent without obli- 
gation; there is a copy for every man 
of serious purpose. Send for your 
copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
399 Astor Place, New York City a 





Send me “ Forging Ahead in Business ” 
without obligation. 
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F ’ . With the present issue the price of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
Publisher s Announcement: becomes 25c. This is due to the increased cost of paper, printing, and, 


in fact, of every element involved in the making of the Magazine, and, further, in order that the quality of the 

ublication, both editorially and typographically, may be maintained. THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE is the 
ast monthly publication of its size and distinction in America to change its price, which step, made necessary by 
conditions beyond its control, will be understood by every reader. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Vol. XXXIV, No. 5 


Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


Held in Trust By George Kibbe Turner 19 
Illustrated by Ralph Pallen Coleman 
A Daughter of Discontent By Clarence Budington Kelland 29 
Illustrated by Frank Street 


What’s the World Coming To? 
Illustrated by Frank Snapp 


44 
The Killer By Stewart Edward White 69 
Illustrated by E. F. Ward 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 
A Tap on the Wrist By Courtney Ryley Cooper 25 
IMustrated by J. J. Gould 


Follow Your Lead By Peter Clark Macfarlane 34 
Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 
No Mother to Guide Her By Lucian Cary 39 


Illustrated by Maurice L. Bower 
When the O-O Called 


By Beatrice Grimshaw 49 
Illustrated by Clyde M. Forsythe 
Jolanda and the Fourth Dimension By Nalbro Bartley 54 
Illustrated by George Van Werveke 
Lucky Mary By Will Payne 59 
Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 


The First Reel By William Almon Wolff 63 
Illustrated by Orson Lowell 


Good Old Jim By Walter Prichard Eaton 74 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


The Big Swede By Harold Titus 79 
Illustrated by Harold M. Brett 
—And— 
Bruce Barton’s CommonSense Editorial 17 


By Rupert Hughes 
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Pace 6 


Five years ago he was a subordinate, 
far ‘down the line.’’ Today he is dictat- 
og cones in a great corporation. 

me of his former mates (still in their 
old jobs) say it was luck—others talk of 
favoritism—but the records of LaSalle 
Extension University show that it was 
training which put this man into an 
officership with his company. 

He saw, just as every clear-headed 
fellow must see, that there are not 
enough men with the expert knowledge 
required to hold high salaried positions. 
He saw that training was all he needed 
to pass from the high stool in the outer 
office to the big mahogany desk in the 
private room. He realized that men who 
are ‘‘held down’’ are the ones who do 
not make themselves worth more. 


He Signed and Mailed a 
LaSalle Coupon 


What gave this man his start was the 
sending of a coupon like the one at the 
bottom of this page. That broughthim 
complete information about the LaSalle 
plan of training under experts —_— 
spare time—a plan which organized an 
simplified for him the knowledge and 
experience of hundreds of the country’s 
best business authorities. Along with 
this information came evidence—copies 
of hundreds of letters—from men who 
too were formerly in subordinate posi- 
tions but who had been pushed up thru 
LaSalle training. 

Promotion follows LaSalle specialized 
training as naturally as night follows 
day. The big jobs are given only to 
men who know. The day is past when 
Business will take chances on any but 
a trained man when responsibility must 
be shouldered. 





This Training for Every 
Ambitious Man 

The LaSalle experts have already 
helped more than 160,000 ambitious men 
to get the — knowledge which 
commands the high salaries. Every year 
more than 30,000 new members enroll. 
And yet ‘‘Big Business’’ is constantl 
complaining of the scarcity of men qual- 
ified for executive positions. There will 
always be a big job for the man who is 
proficient asa Business Manager, Expert 
Accountant, Auditor, Comptroller, Bank 
Expert, Cost Accountant, Sales Man- 
ager, Traffic Manager, Correspondence 
Supervisor or Business Lawyer. 

LaSalle gives every man the chance to 
train for advancement. It enrolls young 
fellows just beginning their careers; it 
gives the man already started a new im- 
petus; and it also has as members old, 
seasoned executives who realize that 
they too can learn more from its staff of 
over 300 business experts. 


What the LaSalle Extension 
Method Means 


By the LaSalle method you can get, in 
your leisure time at home, the benefit of 
the combined experience of noted busi- 
ness authorities in the kind of work for 
which you wish to qualify. 

Every problem, lecture, lesson text and 
yer article you receive is based upon 
the actual experience of men pre-emi- 
nent in that particular subject. The 
LaSalle aim is to pee! practical men 
for jobs which are usually at least ten 
years ahead of those who depend on their 
daily experience alone to win promotion. 
No man need now accept step-by-step 
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(This Executive Rose From A Clerkship 


advancement. Instead of waiting for the 
line to move up, he can pass the inter- 
mediate stages to the job at the front— 
if he will but apply himself to the plan 
of training we have worked out. 


Records Made by LaSalle 
Trained Men 


What LaSalle training has done for 
men is best told by the men themselves 
in letters which come daily to the insti- 
tution. ‘‘My salary raised 600% ’’; ““My 
investment in LaSalle training is paying 
tne 2500% a year’’; “Am now one of the 
officials of the company’’; ‘‘Have been 
advanced five positions’’ are fair exam- 
ples of these reports. 

Almost every great corporation now 
has LaSalle trained men in its organiza- 
pean ene eg a 
over 2,100 Standard Oil Co. nearly 400; 
the U.S. Steel Corporations 309; Armour 
& Co. 364; while wma Ra equally 
prominent have from 50 to 100 or more 
occupying positions of responsibility. 


Which Course Interests You? 


The coupon shows the various divisions 
of business in which the opportunities 
are greatest. Select the one to which 

our tastes are most inclined. Learn 

ow you can train at home in every de- 
tail of the work and qualify for a position 
of responsibility and good pay. The 
LaSalle plan will not interfere with your 
present position. 

Simply send the coupon marked to indicate the 
course which particularly interests you and you 
will receive full information about the training. 
the small fee and our easy terms. And we will also 
send free our famous book, “Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One,”’ a book that has been an inspiration to 
more than 100,000 ambitious men. Send for your 
copy now. Which course shall we tell you about? 


[LaSuts Exexsion Unvensrr) LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


- 
- 
«1 


Trainin 





sultation Service 


BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive posi- 
tions in Banks and Financial 
nstitutions. 


Inst 


+ + he my ACCOUNTANCY: BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
for positions as Au- i 
ditors, Comptrollers, Certi 
Public Accountants, Cost 
Accountants, ete. 


LAW: Training for Bar; : i 
Ores’ : 4 : Cine Training for 


COMMERCIAL LAW: , and al 
Reading, Reference and Con- letter-writing positions. 


[Dert. 366-R 


Send me free “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” also ca d ee a 
i a and service in the department I have marked ot ay —F mpetes 
f 


TION: Training for Official, 
rs, fied Managerial, and Ex- 
ecutive positions. 


BUSINESS LETTER WRIT- 


eee CRscinie for Bese 
as Cor dents, Mail Sales ning for Business Corres- 
as Corresponden ail Sal IT ntti 


hicago, Ill. 


Cc MANAGEMENT 


TRAFFI 
TEOREIGN & DOMESTIC: 


CIPRSEecTiON EFFI 
CIENCY: Training for 
duction Managers, De 





y Writers. 





for Business EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 


SPEAKING: Training in the 
, effective 
speech for Ministers, Sales- 
men, Fraternal Leaders, Poli- 
ticians, Clubmen, ete. 


EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 

Training for position of Head 

Bookkeeper. 

COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 

praising for a a 
oreign Corres t 

Foreign epee ent wi Board 


ment Heads, and all those 
desiring training in the @ 
factors of efficiency 
Os: P. A. COACHING FOR 
ADVANCED ACCOUNT- 
NTS: Prepares for State 
and Institute Exam- 


ng countries. inations, 


Present Position 
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EOPLE say 


canny —that it 


taken years 
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The Most Profitable Evening | 


I Ever Spent 


=The Evening in Which I Acquired David M. Roth’s Secret of an Infallible Memory 


my memory is un- 
must have 
of patient effort on 


my part to have trained my 
mind to retain and recall all the faces, 


figures and facts I 


have stored away. 


But nothing could be further from the 


truth. 


It seems almost incredible, yet 


I learned the secret of an infallible 
memory in a single evening—and it was 
the most profitable evening I ever spent. 

Before I discovered my perfectly 
good memory, hundreds of important 
facts and figures used to slip away from 
me. I was a slave to the memo pad 
and other artificial aids to memory. 
My inability to remember names and 
faces was embarrassing—and costly. I 
had to apologize almost every time I 


met someone I had met 


before. I 


couldn’t remember what I had read in 


letters or books. 


My mind was like a 








The Amazing Memory Feats of 
David M. Roth 


The Seattle Post In- 
telligencer said: 

“Of the 150 members 
of the Seattle Rotary 
Club at a luncheon yes- 
terday, not one left with 
the slightest doubt that 
Mr, Roth could do all 
claimed for him. Ro- 
tarlans at the meeting 
had to pinch themselves 
to see whether they 
were awake or not. 

“Mr. Roth started his 
exhibition by asking 


introduce themselves by 
name to him. Then he 
waved them aside and 
instructed a member at 
& Dlackboard to write 
down names of firms 
Sentences and mottoes on 
numbered squares, mean- 
while sitting with — his 
back to the writer and 
only learning the post- 
tions by oral report. 
After this he was asked 
by different Rotarians to 
tell what was written 
in various specifi¢ 
ye ees Fok the en- 
ist wit t s- 
tae out a mi 
“After finishing with 
this Mr. Roth singled 
out and called by name 
sixty men to whom 
had been introduced 
earlier, who in the mean- 
had changed seats 
and had mixed with 
others present.’’ 





sieve. Yet today 
my memory is 
absolutely under 
my control. I 
can meet fifty 
people within ten 
minutes and call 
them by name an 
hour later or at 
any time, any- 
where. I can re- 
call long lists of 
bank clearings, 
telephone num - 
bers, facts, names, 
rates, in fact any- 
thing I care to 
remember. I can 
repeat entire pas- 
sages out of a let- 


ter or a_ book 
after reading it 
once. My mind 


is like a well or- 
dered filing cab- 
inet—I just reach 
into it and draw 
forth whatever I 
have stored away. 

Instead of be- 
ing a_ handicap, 
as it was former- 
ly, my memory 
is now my great- 
est asset. The 
cold fact is that 








began to improve I 
my business, and in 


Imereased my sales 


after my memory 
got a new grip on 
six short months I 
by $100,000, and 


By VICTOR JONES 


that in war time, mind you, with any- 
thing but a “war bride.” 

But my reader is doubtless anxious to 
know how I improved my memory in one 
evening. It all came about through meet- 
ing David M. Roth, the famous memory ex- 
pert, at a luncheon of the ‘Rotary Club in 
New York, where he gave one of his re- 
markable memory demonstrations. I can 
best describe it by quoting the Seattle Post 
Intelligencer’s account of a similar exhibi- 
tion. 

When I met Mr. Roth again—which you 
may be sure I did the first chance I got— 
he rather bowled me over by saying in his 
quiet, modest way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remember, 
whether it be names, faces, figures, facts or 
something I have read in a magazine. 

“You can do this as easily asI do. Anyone 
with an average mind can learn quickly to 
do exactly the same things which seem so 
miraculous when I do them. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
“was originally very faulty. Yes it was—a 
really poor memory. On meeting a man I 
would lose his name in thirty seconds, while 
now there are probably 10,000 men and 
women in the United States, many of whom 
I have met but once, whose names I can 
call instantly on meeting them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 
interrupted; “you have given years to it. 
But how about me?” 

“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you 
the secret of a good memory in one evening. 
This is not a guess, because I have done it 
with thousands of pupils. In the first of 
seven simple lessons which I have prepared 
for home study, I show you the basic prin- 
ciple of my whole system and you will find 
it—not hard work as you might fear—but 
just like playing a fascinating game. I will 
prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course 
did: I got it the very next day from his 
publishers, the Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose 
I was the most surprised man in the forty- 
eight States to find that I had learned—in 
about one hour—how to remember a list of 
one hundred words so that I could call them 
off forward and back without a single mis- 
take. 

That first lesson stuck. 
other six. 

The result was—and my cashier will 
vouch for this—I increased my sales by 
$100,000 in six months! 

The reason stands out as brightly as a 
star bomb. Mr. Roth has given me a firmer 
mental grasp of business tendencies and a 
better balanced judgment, a keener fore- 
sight and the ability to act swiftly and 
surely that I never possessed before. 

His lessons have taught me to see clearly 
ahead; and how to visualize conditions in 
more exact perspective; and how to remem- 
ber the things I need to remember at the in- 
stant I need them most in business transac- 
tions. : 

In consequence, I have been-able to seize 
many golden opportunities that before 
would have slipped by and been out of 
reach by the time I woke up. 


And so did the 


You see the Roth Course has done vastly 
more for me than teaching me to remember 
names and faces and telephone numbers. It 
has done more than make me a more inter- 
esting talker. It has done more than give 
me confidence on my feet. 

It has given me a greater power in all 
the conduct of my business. 

Mr. Roth’s course has endowed me with 
a new business perspective. It has made 
me a keener observer. It has given me a 
new sense of proportion and values. It has 
given me visualization—which after all is 
the true basis of business success. 

So confident are the publishers, the Inde- 
pendent Corporation, of the remarkable 
value of the Roth Memory Course to every 
reader of this magazine that they want you 
to test out this remarkable system in your 
own house before you decide to buy. The 
Course must sell itself to you by actually 
increasing your memory before you obligate 
yourself to spend a penny. 

Don’t send a single penny. 
out and mail the coupon. By return post, 
all charges prepaid, the complete Roth 
Memory Course will be sent to your home. 

Study it one evening—more if you like— 
then if you feel that you can afford not to 
keep this great aid to more dollars—to big- 
ger responsibilities—to fullest success in 
life, mail it back to the publishers within 
five days and you will owe nothing. 

Good judgment is largely a matter of 
memory. It is easy to make the right de- 
cisions if you have all the related facts out- 
lined in your mind—clearly and exactly. 

Wrong decisions in business are made 
because the man who makes them forgets 
some vital fact or figure, which, had he 
been able to summon clearly to mind, would 
have changed his viewpoint. 

A man’s experience in business is only as 
old as his memory. The measure of his 
ability is largely his power to remember at 
the right time. If you can remember— 
clearly and accurately—the solution of every 
important problem since you first took hold 
of your work, you can make all of your ex- 
perience count. 

If, however, you have not a good memory 
and cannot recall instantly facts and figures 
that you learned years ago, you cannot make 
your experience count. 

If a better memory means only one-tenth 
as much to you as it has to me and to thou- 
sands of other business men and women, 
mail the coupon today—NOW—but don‘t 
put it off and forget—as those who need 
the Course the very worst are apt to do. 
Send the coupon in or write a letter now 
before the low introductory price is with- 
drawn. 


(Merely fill 





The Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R363, 119 West 40th St., New York City 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. I will either remail the course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $5 in full pay- 
ment of the course. 
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HAIR THAT STAYS YOUNG 


The Friendly Assistance of Your Jen Fingers 
and Packers Tar Soa 






























PAEALTHY people rarely “appreciate” their 
good health. When sickness comes, the great 
blessing of good health is brought home to them. 
By the same token, men and women with healthy hair and 
scalp very oftendonot realize the hair’s need of systematic attention. 
The result is that sooner or later they find themselves suffering 
from dandruff or some equally insidious form of scalp disease. 
Straightway they regret their carelessness and set about restor- 
ing their hair to its former healthy state. This may take time, 
for Nature does not readily forgive transgression of her laws. 
As a result of long neglect, the scalp glands and tissues are 
“run down” and unresponsive. The cells need systematic build- 
ing up. Circulation must be stimulated, in order to bring the 
blood to the impoverished hair roots. 
ne aeons is of great benefit in stimulating the 
sluggish scalp cells to a proper sense of their responsibility. A 
good soap for this purpose is Packer’s Tar Soap, which has stood To get the best results 
the test of forty-odd years’ use and is still made according to from your shampooing 





























the original formula. Wet hair and scalp with 
But even “Packer’s” will not work its natural wonders un- warm water. Make a 
aided. Your ten fingers must be called upon to work the lather lather with Packer’s Tar VJ 
into every part of the scalp. Soap and with the finger sy < 
This achieves two important results: It thoroughly cleanses tips work this lather thor- VX 
the scalp. It “wakes up” the cells and gives them the vigor oughly into every part of 






the scalp for several min- 
utes. Then rinse the 
lather from hair and scalp 
with clear, warm water 
and continued manipula- 
tion. Lastly, rub the scalp 
and hair as dry as pos- 
sible, with warm, soft 
towels. If the drying is 
done quickly, there is little 
danger of taking cold 
after shampooing. 






necessary for supporting healthier hair. 

As you continue the regular use of Packer’s Tar Soap, you 
will note a markedly quickened “tone’’ to your scalp, as well as 
a gratifying improvement inthe appearance of your hair. Rejoice 
—for now your once neglected hair is getting back to normal. 

At this point there is a danger, too—the old danger of drop- 
ping back into careless ways and having your well-earned 
reward go for naught. 

Systematic care is the price of healthy hair—so don’t relax 
your efforts—but observe shampoo time with faithful regularity. 
And be sure to follow the simple directions which come with 
every cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. This way lies scalp cleanli- 

























ness, the recognized basis of lasting hair health. 2 
Packer’s Tar Soap is very easy to obtain. The drug store How ojten to ae ges . 
that does not sell it is a rare exception. But perhaps you would In shampooing, oeurarny 
like to try a sample. A half-cake will be sent you on receipt of 10c. is of + aspera ll 

Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap is recommended to those who may dition . aghacn paced 
prefer a shampoo soap in liquid form. toc will bring a liberal no pe agg am ny pow 
sample bottle. 4 ’ 

An interesting and helpful Manual is issued by the Packer wees, once in two weeks 
Manufacturing Company, embodying the results of their own A soothing lotion 
experience during the past forty-odd years, together with the PACKER’s CHARM is quick- 
best of current medical opinion as compiled by a New York ty efective in: dr . and 
physician. A copy of this practical treatise, “The Hair and } Poca conditions “f the 
Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment,” is sent free on request. skin. A liberal sample 
You will be glad to own a copy. bottle will be sent on re- 










ceipt of ten cents. 





THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 83C, 120 WEST 32ND STREET New York City 
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(? VEN prehistoric man felt Down through the ages, 
“) the value of Time. man’s realization of the value 
of Time has steadily grown. 


He knotted a grass rope— 
The world’s time-meters have 


set it afire. The slowly creep- 

ing sparks marked Time’s swift developed amazingly. 

flight. But to the creative instinct 
A crude device—yet it of this low-browed troglodyte 

brought a vague new sense of we owe man’s first upward step 

control —a foretaste of the toward the marvelous time- 

satisfaction modern man finds _ pieces of today— 

in working to schedule. 
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RUTH CHATTERTON 
in ‘Moonlight and Honeysuckle” 
Photograph Copyright by Baron DeMeyer 
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RUBYE DE REMER 
Film Play Star 
h by Alfred Ch 
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JULEDA WILLARD 
Film Play Star 
Photograt Me St New York 
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MABEL BUNYEA 
in “See Saw” 
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HELEN MACKELLAR 


in < he Storm” 
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N a certain sense motion pictures are just like folks—they are 

all the same, yet all different. Pictures, like folks, differ 
widely in personality. 

—And it is because SELZNICK PICTURES have such a distinct 
personality that they are so popular. 

Not only is the powerful personality of SELZNICK PICTURES 
evidenced in the family of stars, but also is it felt through a 
subtle something—difficult to define exactly, but best described 
by one word—“quality.” 


Personality is only one of the reasons why 


| SELZNICK 


Create Happy Hours 
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The Great God “Must’’ 


A Common-Sense Editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


FEW days ago a successful man sat 

A in my office discussing his business. 

“Our organization: is all right; 

we’re showing good profits,” he said. “The 

only thing we lack is a boss that can make 

things hum as they used to in the old days 
when we were poor and struggling. 

“The best thing that could happen to the 
business would be for me to lose all my 
money. I don’t have to.worry any more; 
I don’t have to work —and try as he may, 
the man who doesn’t have to work can’t 
put the same fire into it as he did when 
his living and his future were at stake.” 

The next afternoon at the club I ran 
into a college mate whose father left him 
plenty of money. He had as much ability 
as any man in his class; and he has worked 
at one job and another after a fashion. No 
one could accuse him of being shiftless. 
But always in the back of his mind was 
the consciousness that he did not need to 
work. If he lost the job, if it proved un- 
pleasant and he quit, nothing vital was 
sacrificed. He still could live and wait to 
look around for something more according 
to his fancy. So while some other men, 
who have had to hustle from commence- 
ment day, have made real places for them- 
selves, he still is holding jobs—none of 


which seem to him quite worth holding. ° 


There is something in all this worth 
remembering in days when the air is so 
full of schemes for reorganizing the world 
on an easier basis. All the socialistic sys- 
tems I have ever heard of, all the plans for 
substituting governmental ownership for 
private ownership, break down when you 
ask this impertinent question: 

“But how are you going to get men to 
work?” 


ILLIAM JAMES, the psychologist, 
pointed out long ago that even the 
most ambitious of us live at about half our 


actual capacity. It’s only when we are 
stirred by a great demand, an insistent 
necessity, that we accomplish the sort of 
things that make us proud of our humanity. 

The war proved that to millions of men. 

We subscribed for Liberty Bonds away 
beyond our capacity to pay; we didn’t see 
how we could possibly work our way out. 
Yet we did work our way out. We did 
because we had to. 

I have seen writers become so well fixed 
financially that they could take things easy. 

“Now I can do really fine work,” they 
say. “I have leisure, and can wait until | 
am fully rested and then produce a master- 
piece which will show no trace of pressure 
or necessity.” 

And usually they produce nothing at all. 


OST of the great works of art have 
been the creation of men who needed 
food and drink and room-rent. Old Mother 
Hubbard when she went to the cupboard 
and found not even a single bone, was then 
in perfect condition to sit down and write 
a first-class novel, or carve an immortal 
statue or start a beauty parlor that would 
have made her rich. 

We need a little more clear-thinking 
these days—a new gospel of work, and a 
new definition of independence. We have 
talked about independence as though it 
meant leisure, freedom from responsibility, 
the opportunity to loaf. 

But real independence is mastery—the 
proud consciousness of being able to do a 
task a little better than the average, and 
the assurance that the task itself will pro- 
vide the reward of every legitimate desire. 

We want the world to be every year an 
easier and happier and more comfortable 
place. But our progress toward that end 
will be mightily diminished if we ever in- 
stitute a social system that banishes the 
iron mastery of the great god “Must.” 


Another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorials will appear 
on this page in the next issue of The Red Book Magazine. 
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The man speaks: 


**One of the reasons I ealways 
carry Ivory Soap in my grip is be- 
cause it makes my skin feel clean, 
even after a night in the sleeper. 
There’s no dirt so sticky that it 
can’t be washed off with Ivory 
Soap. It is surprising how many 
of the traveling men I know carry 
it, too.”” 


IVORY SOAP 


The Red Book Magay 


The youth: 


**You can’t tell me anything about 
Ivory Soap. I learned to appreci- 
ate itin the army. Getting hold 
of a cake of Ivory was like getting 
a letter from home. Used it for 
everything, when I had it—shav- 
ing, teeth-cleaning, shampoo, bath 
and laundry. There is no other 
soap that satisfies me now.”* 
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O story, in these days of vast fortunes, could be more timely than 


his, illustrating as it does with astonishing drama the potentialities 
or good or evil that an-immense trust fund may possess. Moreover 
rig written by a novelist whose life has been devoted to clarifying the 
public mind in matters of economics and social and industrial relations. 


HELD IN TRUST 


By 
GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 


Illustrated by 
RALPH PALLEN COLEMAN 


; ee would not have thought from his 
face—from his meager face and cold 
eyes and slightly oblique smile—that 

Jasper Haig, standing and then sitting inside the 

broad plate-glass windows with the other celebrities 

a his greatly celebrated club on Fifth Avenue, was 
ooking for a woman—a young woman. Such things 
eave been done before, no doubt, from that same 
eee ition—but not, you would have said in- 
stinctively, by the owner of that face. And yet that 

the fact. Jasper Haig, most astute of lawyers, 
fer of the great Gorgam Trust Fund—was do- 

ing that, it seemed to him now, forever. 
faces! Faces of young women! They 

te before him now day and night. And not at all 
otis liking. This was no quest of pleasure. It 

S 4 matter of grim business. And not a matter—more than 
tatthat he could delegate, like most of his business, now, to 
fom subordinate. In this vital and really desperate undertaking 
of iis, only himself and one other could be employed, and that 
thef—Heaven knew—was worse than useless. So everywhere 
iat younger women—especially young working-women, who 
migut be weary, a little tired-looking—either congregated or 
passed; Jasper Haig in the last few weeks had come and come 

Studying them. In the department-stores, factories, even; 
in the great railroad-stations, and here again always on Fifth Ave- 
mle, Me great highway of woman! But never yet that particu- 
Mat Woman, that type he must have immediately—if she were to 
be of any use! 

He lighted a cigar, for he was of the cigar-smoking generation, 
and passed his hand across his tired eyes; but still he did not 
mice Stop looking down into the street for the face he must have, 
making as he did so a gesture of weariness and distaste. 

Faces—of young women! Thousands—tens of thousands. 

ent, dark; homely, comely, beautiful—they. were all the same 
a But never yet that one type—the pale, delicate, tired— 

ore than tired—face, with the dark, deep-set, almost haunted 
the eyes that see unwelcome visions. 
“ep 1920, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


“Why today?” Haig asked him sharply. “She was 


worse again. e time is growing shorter now. 


The last tide of the women was now ebbing from Fifth Avenue. 
The morning flood of bright-eyed shoppers, in motors and out, 
the slower stream of the promenaders of the afternoon, had come 
and gone; and now flowed by the last and most likely for his 
purposes—the tide of girls from the department-stores; and far- 
ther down below them, hurrying home, the greatest of them all, 
the tide of the factory-workers. There below, according to their 
agreement, the second man, Hasbrouck Rutherford, the other 
party in interest in the Gorgam Trust Fund, watched—if indeed 
he were in condition to. Jasper Haig could not be sure-of this. 
But he himself, always reliable and devoted to his immediate 
purpose, sat still, his eyes fixed upon Fifth Avenue and the pass- 
ing girls, the girls in black. 

In the center of the street flowed by the endless, almost terri- 
fying mélée of motors—the flat-topped limousines of the return- 
ing business men, the taxies and their sharp-nosed, sharp-eyed young 
pirates of drivers with the drooping cigarettes in their disillusioned 
lips, the great green busses toiling up the slope from the south. 
The broad street was for.those who ride, the broad walks for 
those who walk—for pleasure or from necessity. And just now 
these lay under Jasper Haig’s wide window, filled with the tide 
of the black-gowned girls from the Fifth Avenue department- + 
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stores and shops; the ladies-in-waiting upon fashion—black young 
figures who stand all day behind the counters full of color and 
rich silken stuffs, somber as mourners at a wedding. It was a 
long familiar sight, of little interest to Jasper Haig. He watched 
it with distaste, as one will, engaged in putting through a tire- 
some task. The heat too was excessive. It was the beginning 
of a time of hot weather. You could see this, not unnaturally, in 
the weary, dragging steps of the pedestrians; and even where 
Jasper Haig was in his wide window, it was most oppressive. 

Suddenly he stood up, cigar-ashes upon his immaculate: shirt- 
front. There she went at last—the exact type of woman he must 
have! You would have said the very woman herself! Almost 
within reach of his finger-tips! The pale and delicate ‘face, like 
a fine flower sown on barren ground, the same deep, haunted eyes 
that saw unpleasant visions. 

And as he saw her, he cursed himself for a fool, and. started— 
his hat fortunately still in his possession—and bolted out the great 
door of the justly celebrated club, opening upon the side-street. 
But when he was on Fifth Avenue again, hurrying, peering over 
women’s shoulders, he passed up through the crowd on the broad 
walk—in vain. Quite naturally! As well go hunting one oak 
leaf in a wind-storm in the autumn woods as one woman in that 
crowd! 

Jasper Haig turned back finally, thinking. After all, it was a 
great gain—to know that she existed. And though he had missed, 
he had not lost her. He could count with fair certainty upon that 
—on discovering some way to find a trace of her again. Her 
face, of course, he could not forget. Her dress, her time of pass- 
ing, the others who went before and after her as she walked alone, 
all showed with a considerable accuracy that she was one of the 
somber, black-gowned rear-guard which at each end of day closes 
the daily parade of Fashion upon her greatest and gayest of Amer- 
ican streets—a girl from a Fifth Avenue store. There were other 
signs, too—certain small distinctions of ornament and dress, a 
little dash of color in her small hat—the marks of individuality 
fighting against uniformity, as it will so often in the young. He 
could find her some 
way! He always 
had _ accomplished, 
so far, what he had 
planned. The only 
great anxiety now 
came in that all- 
dominating question 
of time. 

So, eyes down, 
planning what 
forces he could use 
in a wide, quick 
still-hunt for her in 
the morning, he 
came again into the 
high club entrance 
and almost into col- 
lision with the great 
form of the other 
man, the other party 
at. interest, Has- 
brouck Rutherford, 
coarsened, grown 
fat-witted, it seemed 
to Jasper Haig, even HY 
during the present 
crisis—the desperate 
illness of his wife. 

Haig watched him j 
with a not unfa- ' 
miliar feeling of 

hostility and con- 

tempt, wondering how any man could possibly be such a fool at 
such a time, when every ounce of brain-power that he had was 
needed. 

“Well,” said the younger man, turning toward him his great 
bulk and the familiar odor of rich cigars and liquor on his breath. 
“What luck? The same?” ; 

“No,” said Jasper Haig, talking in monosyllables. But a smile, 
an oblique smile almost of pleasure—a rare vision of personal 
satisfaction—+came and passed from his thin lips. 

“You haven’t found her!” exclaimed the other, his face mottling 
with surprise. 

“T’ve seen her,” Jasper Haig replied succinctly. And he briefly 
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“Why 
told how he had caught the girl’s face, and lost it again gg “She ¥ 
crowd. pesterda) 

“Just how nearly was she like her?” asked Hasbrouck Rgummning- 1 
ford, breathing hard with excitement through the full, moig gmp! mont! 
about his great cigar. yas hars 

Jasper Haig described the girl with that exactness, ij gmpis brow 
warmth of detail, with which the clear, unbiased vision of, Vale, su 
cessful legal mind would see a woman, young or old. face, anc 

“Nine men out of ten would have testified in court,” he, turned 
cluded, summing up, “that she was your—was Adelaide henmmmounge t 

“About her size?” . behind it 

“Her size, her coloring; her face, even—even that peculiar Then t 
of hers—tired and afraid.” ptes, sile 

“But not so sick?” the other man asked quickly. ~The m 

“Naturally—not that. Not so haggard, and younger, Anés xty-mill 
rying herself quite erect—by an effort, I should say.” eat me 

“They do,” commented Hasbrouck Rutherford, “especially meP°" his 
hot weather. That’s the woman of it. They stay with thei pite of | 
till they carry them out—if they’re any good, if they’ve go oresight, 
pep at all,” stated Rutherford, who approached the subject game" DEY 
a different, more intimate and more emotional angle than gue the li 
Haig. : d brous 

“The black dress would probably mean one of.the shops prated cr 
Avenue, I should say from the general outline and material,” range t 
tured Jasper Haig. He had in these past few weeks, in sping “7 
himself, added a new field of knowledge to his legal mental » gal a 
ment—some familiarity with young women’s dress. lacs 

“What time was it?” demanded Hasbrouck Rutherford, 
was on his own ground now, where he himself could talk 
concise authority. 

Five minutes beyond the closing time, the other told him, 
with his usual forethought he had timed the hour of theg 
passing. Y 

“That would show the place was not far off,” said Hash 
Rutherford, keen reasoner on the habits of women—and y 
working women in particular. . : 
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“Another thing,” proceeded Jasper 2 emed and 
“that I saw! She was as close to ma i™m Here wa 
must remember, almost, as you afe. Is prophe 
noticed, in that second, one little om# aturally, 


she had—a little silver filigree cross.” 
And now Rutherford laughed—the 
laugh of a heavy man. ve 
“You should keep up,” he said ironically—not unwillitg, 
doubt, to exhibit his undoubted superiority to Haig on one 
at least. “You should keep your eyes open to the details 
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of your main interests. You know what that was, probably, gray of the 
badge? It was the White Cross—that girls’ welfare » Tt wa 
the Gorgam shops, wherever they may be. Nine chances @gp@me in ge 
ten,” said Hasbrouck Rutherford, proud of his owl # — th 
knowledge, “she is from one of our own stores.” a frocio 

The lawyer said nothing for a minute—considering his Wy -“—0 
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and his next course of action, no doubt. : 
“We'll find her some way,” he said then briefly, “without! 
And tomorrow!” wel 
“We'd better,” said his companion decidedly, and move 
great bulk upon the thick leather lounge where they sab 
better—after today!” 
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“Why 2” Haig asked him sharply. “Especially?” 
Te cecse again—Adelaide—decidedly weaker, as she was 
ssterday. The time is growing shorter now—in spite of every- 
hing. In spite of everything they can do now, it is not a matter 
f months, or weeks, even. It’s days now—hours!” His voice 
vas harsh with real feeling; his red, thick lips were moist; and 
. Mi; brown eyes—once, when he was still an undergraduate at 
, ‘ale, such a handsome feature of his 
ee ace, and now so strained and bloodshot 
ymned nervously about the end of the 
nunge to see that there was no one there 
behind it listening. 
Then the two sat there for some min- 
ilent. 
; il of the Gorgam Trust,—that 
ixty-million-dollar fund fixed by the 
éat merchant financier Daniel Gorgam 
pon his delicate daughter Adelaide—in 
mite of his particular and much-vaunted 
foresight, had probably, as a matter of 
act, never contemplated this exact crisis 
» the life of trusts, when he conceived 
nd brought into existence that quite cele- 
rated creature of the law. They are a 
trange tribe, these trusts, 
hese corporate things, these 
pgal persons, these super- 
en which the financiers 
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You wouid not have thought, from his face, 
that Jasper Haig was looking for a woman— 
a young woman. And yet that was the fact. 


nd lawyers have let loose upon the earth from their ink-bottles 
hese latter days—stranger and stronger and more terrible in 
ir own way than their old ancestors, the jinn from the bottles 
the fishermen in the old Arabian tales. They have their own 
eep purposes and wills and desires—yes, even their own affections. 
A trust, for example, you may say at first glance has no soul. 
Duite true. It is inhuman, impersonal, cold—anything you like. 
ut looking deeper, you must admit, being in a way a creature 
reated or released by a spell, it lives only by some strange special 
ontingency; it has certain necessities of its life very sharply 
rawn. And one quite obvious necessity, especially in a trust of 
his peculiar type, is some human being, or beings, to exist for. So 
hits way a trust of this kind, hung upon a single life, is the most 
oted of creatures, natural or legal. Like the lover in the ballad, 
hen the one dear object of his affections dies, it expires at once. 
It was an immense thing, this ~Gorgam Trust—a monster 
mong the monsters of its peculiar kind, a superhuman power 
hat thousands knew or felt, often without really knowing it. 
ut if this one delicate woman at its heart, Adelaide Rutherford, 
ere to die without offspring, as there was every certainty now 
he would, it must itself expire at once. But then what would 
tcome of her unfortunate husband, and of the managing trustee 
f that great fund, whose lives also had grown so intimately con- 
tmed and dependent on it? 
‘Here was a sharp contingency which old Daniel Gorgam in 
$ prophetic wisdom had not properly provided for. Quite 
uurally, then, some one else must do so. 
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: CHAPTER II 
illing, 

e § © Mary Manchester going home that night, life was not 
ils especially promising. Indeed, in the small, undramatic 
ably, of the poor, she might reasonably, perhaps, be called desper- 
society It was herself, of course, first and always, that she had to 
es ORE eme in general—her lack of physical strength; but in particular, 
n ™, the time of year and the new money—the conjunction of 


ferocious hot spell and the attack of the new fat-fingered 
es —0r so she saw them—with the New Money. It was the 
eiod of the year when so many thousands are absent from 
ee tok and so many millions are not: when the English 

brick Sit open-beaked in the park trees by day, and 

K walls are still hot to touch at night; when it is difficult 
aly woman to keep her complexion from being shiny and 
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her hair looking well; when every morn- 
ing the newspapers run in full tables, top 
of column first page, the names of many 
inconsequential unknown persons, whose 
obituaries would never under any circum- 
stances slip into print in a crowded 
metropolitan newspaper if they had not 
died of heat, and consequently made 
figures of current interest and dignity— 
figures in the score of most pressing con- 
sequence for all minds and bodies, the 
current heat-record of the city. 

Mary Manchester in the country, with 
the tonic of fresh air and trees and 
flowers, would have been one creature. 
Mary Manchester in the city—behind 
the counter, in the heat all day, in that 
awful stale-aired flat at night, was quite 
another. Yet even then, delicate as° she 
was, she could have held out, she thought, 
if it had not been for the Wild Women,— 
as they were sometimes termed by her 
sister sales-girls, the Wild Women with 
the New Money. 

There has been so much of this new 
money coming into the stores, as every- 
body knows since the war—and especially 
to the departments of sheer luxury and 
extravagance, like. Mary Manchester’s 
own, in the fine dresses. No one knew 
what unexpected hoards the Wild Women 
would develop from somewhere about 
their persons to lavish in the department 
where Mary Manchester was one who smiled and bowed to them 
as they entered. 

She was a good saleswoman—that was generally admitted—in 
spite of her self-evident delicacy of health and manner. In a 
way, of course, delicacy of taste, of appearance, of nerves, even, 
is an asset to a girl dealing with such matters of delicate taste 
as the finer dresses which Mary Manchester, more perhaps than 
any one girl, was expected to offer to her customers. And she had 
an interest, a personal interest in her work; they were a part of 
her, these delicate gowns, the particular ones she liked; they 
almost lived under her slight finger-tips as she touched them. 
But there comes a time, under the combined shock of heat and 
Wild Women, when delicacy ceases to be an asset to a sales- 
woman and becomes a great danger. Mary Manchester was more 
than tired. She was afraid now, afraid that she was losing her 
grip on her job. 

She was not the only one under strain; even the most energetic 
felt it now, and showed it in her own individual way. 

“God must hate money. Look who he gives it to!” was the 
trenchant remark red-haired Ida Sharpley often directed in keen 
undertones, toward the broad backs of retreating customers—in 
such cases as had beaten down Mary Manchester in strength of 
body and spirit that afternoon. 

“T want to see that one,” the thick-handed woman had told 
the salesgirl, indicating with a plump finger the dress displayed 
like a fine jewel against its own particular rich setting. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful!” said Mary Manchester, flushing. It was 
one of those she would have given the world to possess herself, 
if she were only rich—just to have, to touch with her finger-tips 
and call her own—an evening gown, long and slender, of flame- 
color. 

And with a not unnatural gesture, she took it and held it up 
against her slender body for the other woman to admire. It was 
indeed most becoming to her. But this did not seem to interest 
the customer—or if at all, rather adversely. 

“Could I wear it?” she inquired with the emphasis on the /. 

“Why, yes, madam, I think so,” said Mary Manchester with 
just a breath of hesitation, “—after some slight alterations, per- 
haps.” For the customer was quite stout indeed, and the gown 
was planned and made most slender. 

“T’d like to see it on somebody—some one with some flesh on 
their bones,” the prospective buyer then directed, flushing vio- 
lently. 

“Yes, madam,” said Mary Manchester, flushing in turn at her 
maladroitness, and brought in the plumpest mannequin then 
available. But even she was not sufficiently substantial to suit 
the customer’s personal taste. ‘ 

“There seems to be a law against everyone but skeletons in 
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these shops,” she said with a glance of significance toward Mary 
Manchester. 

“I wish sometimes,” said the girl pacifically, though her voice 
shook a little as she said it, “that I wore my own a little further 
from the surface.” 

“I should think you might,” said the customer uncompromising- 
ly. She spoke in that acrid voice of the middle-aged, which 
sometimes leaves the impression that they hold a grudge against 
the young. 

“Would it be becoming to me—what do you think?” now asked 
the customer bluntly, feeling of the texture with fat fingers. 

“Why—” said Mary Manchester, hesitating again before the 
exact choice of language. The woman was, in point of fact, not 
only stout and middle-aged, but of an inert complexion. 

“So you don’t think so, huh?” she inquired quickly. 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Mary Manchester in self-defense. “I 
wouldn’t say that.”” The statement was, of course, strictly true, yet 
not satisfying. 

“You. have practically—already,” returned the customer. 

It should be said for her that she was a stout woman, and as 
such unquestionably greatly irritated by the heat. She might seem 
superficially to desire to quarrel—not necessarily with Mary Man- 
chester personally but with anyone who came in her way. And 
not unnaturally, either. Many animals, students of zodlogy state, 
are that way under the influence of extreme heat. So why not an 
occasional full-blooded shopper? 


’ 


ET however natural it might be, its effect on Mary Man- 

chester’s strength and feelings was not diminished. It 
was late, and she was very weary. The customer, however, 
seemed to have endless reserve forces left for use in her 
emergency. It was as if she were beating the girl down with 
them. 

“Coral was always my color,” asserted the older woman in the 
manner of one stating an indisputable fact. 

“Yes, madam,” said Mary Manchester in the docile agreement 
required from her trade. “And isn’t it a lovely color?” 

“But not on me—you mean?” responded the large woman— 
her temper apparently more and more affected by the heat. 

“Oh, no! What—what I meant—” said Mary Manchester a 
little weakly, trying to escape if possible the wrangle which the 
woman seemed to desire. She was very nervous herself, of 
course, not so adroit in her replies as she should be, for she was 
near the ending of the day—tired, almost weak, and just a little 
bit confused in speech, in fact. “What I meant was—or tried to 
say,” she said, stumbling on to avoid her, “was that in a way, 
this was not exactly coral. For I thought,” she said again, seeing 
that apparently she was not making matters better, “that you 
should know that, before you bought it—that it isn’t exactly 
coral.” 

“I should know it, huh?” said the possessor of New Money. 
“Tt aint coral, huh? If it aint, what is it?” 

“We—call it—we call it,” said Mary Manchester a little vague- 
ly, trying now without success to remember the latest name, “a 
kind of ise-céler.” 

The heat, she saw, was bad for her, but not so bad as the 
vitality, the strength—the will for contest; as a German general 
would no doubt have called it—in this woman’s speech and man- 
nets. Mary had a curious sensation now, as if the woman were 
beating her in the face—with words. ; 
~ “Tt Ts, is it?” said the fat-fingered woman with New Money. “I 
guess, I, know coral—as well as anybody.” 

“Possibly you are right, madam,” murmured Mary Manchester. 

“T guess’ I-am right,” said the woman somewhat stridently. 
“And-I guess you are wrong. And I guess you’ve insulted me 
enough—for one day.” 

“TInsulted you, madam!” Mary Manchester was still able to ex- 
claim—but a little more weakly than before. 

“First I am a fright,” the customer observed with bitter irony. 
“T Jook like thunder in the dress. And then I’m a liar!” 

“Oh, madam!” exclaimed Mary Manchester. And suddenly, in 
defiance of all known proprieties while waiting on a customer, she 
sat down. It was a grave error, of course. But it may be said 
for her that it was quite necessary for her to do so, as otherwise 
she would have fallen. : 

_“What’s the matter?” demanded her critic. And it seemed to 
Mary. Manchester, in her- ridiculously nervous state, as if the 
woman were something unnatural, devilish, growing stronger every 
moment to torment her. “What’s the matter now?” she was in- 
ouiring. “Can’t you stand up—when you're waiting on cus- 
tomers? -Haven’t you the-manners to?” 
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The heat was evidently irritating her more and more, 4 
here,” she said, “to buy a five-hundred-dollar gown—ang 
sulted! It'll be some time before I come in here again jy 
forget that!” : 


ARY MANCHESTER was unable to answer tha 
dreaded of all threats from a customer, Hew 

moved, but there was little sound that came through them, . 
was using all her forces to sit upright—and smile a little ~ 

“God certainly hates money,” she heard the fiercely sympaie 
Ida Sharpley say, coming to her assistance, with her fam 
formula on her lips. They were all very nice to her, of g 
even the head of the department understood. But after all, 
is little enthusiasm in any store over the loss of good cyst 
or for saleswomen of such delicacy as not to withstand the 
nary nervous wear and tear incident to their employment, 

And so to Mary Manchester, going home in her black gum 
like many others of her class, no doubt, that same night. 
especially sharply a not unfamiliar dread: “How long gy 
stand this?” So, as we said, in her way—in the sordid 
matic way of her class in life—she might be termed deg 

“Pardon me,” said the voice of a well-dressed man—a mj 
a keen face and slightly oblique smile. And Mary Mand 
turning, saw that he was addressing her. ; ; 

The street, of course, is the great highway of possible advem 
for the working-girl—always pleading to be heard by hem 
never successfully with Mary Manchester, or with other 
of just her delicacy of taste. She flinched away from him, 
all, she was not desperate to that extent, in that way. a 

“Pardon me,” said the man with the oblique smile, “but m 
ask you a favor—a very singular question?” “I 

He was, she saw, a gentleman in manner, very much so 
dressed, quiet, not young; but most of all she saw—as any 
would at a glance—that he had not that light which burns is 
eye of the usual street-adventurer with women. He had obvi 
—as any woman would have detected—some other purpose. 
Manchester stopped, walked on—and he with her. 4 

“Pardon me,” said. Jasper Haig a third time, and drew ff 
his pocket a small photograph, “but is this your portrait?” ~ 

And when she saw it, Mary Manchester stopped short am 
Even she could see. It was almost uncanny, the likeness im 
self. The same delicate outline, the same fine-drawn nosg 
most of all the same deep-set dark eyes, looking out up 
pleasant visions. al 

“No,” she said finally, “it is not.” 

The woman was older, when you stopped and looked @ 
—older and not so well, and dressed as Mary Manchester 
was and never could expect to be. ce 

“No,” said the girl, returning it to him. a 

“Thank you,” he said in his cold, definite voice. “Now] 
like to ask you another question if I may.” a 

“Certainly,” replied Mary Manchester, her interest pif 
not unwilling now, as no douht the man had planned, to go 
the conversation. = 

“Are you a business woman? Do you earn your own li 

“Yes,” she answered, as crisp-spoken as he. zy 

“Are you satisfied with your position?” 

“Satisfied!” she repeated with a little bitter laugh — 

“May I talk to you,” he asked, his eyes, ‘as she note 
always studying her keenly, seriously, “about a business, 
tunity for you?” 


<< 


as! 


. ie girl hesitated. It was an unusual method of a 


to such a topic, certainly! The stranger, his ey 
her face, caught up her objections as if she had spoken ® 
“At any time,” he said, “and under your own condi 
“Perhaps—” the girl ventured -dubiously. ; 
“But now—tonight—if at all!” he concluded. e 
“But why tonight?” she asked him, again suspicious 
not tomorrow?” : 
“Tt must be tonight,” he repeated sharply, “if at ally 
“Ts it,” she asked finally, “easy—not difficult work?” 
“Nothing, I think, could be easier,” he answered Dm 
“T asked,” she explained, “because I am not very stf@ 
“You will be strong enough for this!” : 
“Nor very skilled—outside my own line.” 
“You will be skilled enough.” fe 
“What is it, please—the work?” asked the girl direct 
“Can you talk it over now?” he asked back. quickly. .4 
“Not now,” said Mary Manchester, remembering saa 
she should be home already. sss 














For the woman in the great bed, death had come already. “You 
see!” said Jasper Haig. “Yes,” said Mary Manchester, consenting. 
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“When?” he asked her, without waste of words. 

“I would rather,” she replied, “tomorrow—at the noon hour, 
perhaps.” 

“No,” he cut her off. “Tonight or not at all.” 

“But where?” she said, hesitating. 

“Any place you say,” he told her. “Your own home?” 

“No,” she said sharply. But it somehow seemed to her that he 
already knew her situation—that he knew much already, very 
much about her. And yet of course she had no real reason for 
thinking this. 

They were passing now the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street—the busiest center of men, it is claimed, in all 
the world. “Why not,” she said, the thought striking her as she 
looked up and across the jam of vehicles at the great white 
marble building opposite, “why not meet there, in the library?” 

“Very well, then. When?” 

“At eight o’clock,” she said. 

“Can I trust you?” he asked her—and again his keen eyes 
searched her face. 

“T think you can,” replied the girl, flushing. 

“Because it is absolutely essential to me—I will tell you 
frankly—that you come. And I will tell you, too,” he said, “in 
your own interest, that never in your life—or in the life of any 
other woman you ever knew, or heard or read of—has another 
opportunity come such as you can have tonight. And it will be 
for tonight only!” 

He intended, no doubt, to hold her interest and curiosity, and 
he was not unsuccessful. 

“Is it—is it something to do,” she could not resist asking, 
“with that photograph?” 

“Yes,” he said briefly. “Now I can count on meeting you here 
in the library, at the Forty-second Street entrance at eight 
o’clock?” 

“Yes,” said Mary Manchester simply. 

“Very well,” he said, and he raised his hat and left her. 

She did not see the tall, heavy, red-faced man who followed 
her at a half-block’s distance from there until she turned into 
the dingy brown entrance, with its double line of push-buttons 
and brass speaking-tubes, of her home. 
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CHAPTER III 


URN eastward from the white-vaulted pomp and circum- 
stance of the Grand Central Station but two short blocks, 
and you come at once into another time and generation—the time 
of red bricks, of stuffed and stuffy furniture, or heavy brown wood- 
work, of the years when architects and decorators wore their 
brains in the Romanesque style instead of the Grecian, a city of 
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the seventies and eighties, held as it was, untouched by progres, § 
and only blurred and made somewhat dingy by time. 

It is comparatively quiet here. There are the inevitable shriek. 
ing, playing children—especially in streets where the newer fu. 
eigners have entered; from the blocks’ ends comes the intermi 
tent roar of the elevated roads. But in the older streets there ar 
older people, fewer children; and the long-heard roaring of the} 
trains grows less insistent to the inhabitants’ ears after 4 geney 
tion of listening. For it is still quite largely a section and a people 
of the seventies and eighties—grown like the place they inhabj 
like most of us, no doubt, who saw those years ourselves, a litt 
graver and quieter and more dingy. 

It was here, in this quiet backwater of the great town, thy 
Mary Manchester’s mother and father, with their lessening for. 
tunes, had finally lodged—drifting eastward from more pros. 
perous streets, so near in distance, yet socially so far away. An 
with them, naturally, came the girl herself. 

She reviewed it again—as one does unpleasant matters toway) 
the weary end of day—while she was passing eastward through 
the humid heat. She saw again her mother in her gradual fading 
—seated delicate and wistful-faced, old-fashioned as a rose gen, 
nium, at the south window of a back tenement above the cy. 
tered, sordid, partitioned ugliness between two blocks, a creature 
reared in more protected ways, and incapable of self-defeny 
against her circumstances as a pigeon in a net. She had bes 
gone for nearly a year now—struggling no more with the bio. 
logical problem, as we might call it, offered by hostile city lif 
to a delicate and perhaps over-refined woman. Mary Manchester 
herself was like her, it was said—as she recalled with more & 
pression. 

It was not an especially hopeful situation, she admitted, from 
any angle. Why she should remain in it at all was not dew 
to her, now that a sudden possible jar in her daily routine hud 
resulted in her asking herself the question. Why should se 
tonight, exhausted, be going home to prepare the evening mai r 
in that dingy place, for that man—no relative of hers—that ind : 
lent, good-looking scamp, as one would say in the language a 
the eighties, who had married her young widowed mother, aigevetl 
whose only present tie to her was through the painful downwan order 
process of indolence and self-indulgence and idleness, and lege First 
terly much worse, which had converted the dandy of the earlier dollar 
time to the dissipated old drunken ruin of a back street of todayigges'stat 
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Home, she thought bitterly—was there anything to be calleigeuasn't 
home but dead memories in that place which she was now entegeonce he 
ing at the beginning of another weary night? Not one, # had tal 


chance 
came. 
one ins 
Battles, 
f old J 


thought—and then a warmth of feeling and a light of anticpe 
tion in her eyes contradicted her. There still was at least Rags. 
A dog, of course, has always been the poor man’s provettill 
extravagance—the indulgence he will always afford, even to smi 
gling him into city tenements again 








“Where is he?” Mary demanded. 





“I’ve sold him,” he said. 
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common sense and reason and the pw 
tests of fellow-dwellers. But is it 
markable from certain angles, ™ 
entirely even sentimental? Why 
markable, for example, when 4 @& 


as in the case of old stumpy-talleqgeets, ev 
Ragamuffin, has a2 sense of humor? a larg 
sense of humor in the house, bee: Bs an 
the poor, is cheap enough at the primp? ste 
of the feeding of a dog that laughs# Fifth, 
you. ® Cor 

So it might be amusing, ridicul am i 
almost,—but a fact, nevertheless —a afc a 
the only genuine tie which bound] Gj it 
Manchester to her home and led -% 


back there was the affectionate ® 
demonstrative greeting of a dog. 
looked for it now—hoping wi 
much hope that he alone wo 
there, that her stepfather 

away at some rendezvous—#t § 


heir liy 


hundr 


dingy old-time saloon of the DM oy 
walnut period, and not sober e008 fet wi 


as so often now, to be home. 
would be no cooking, then—n0 ™ 
of dragging herself through the # 
and that final stupefying wearie 
the preparation for the evenmg? 

She passed exhaustedly @ 
stairs of the old “walk-up” flat® 
so-called, (Continued on page 
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oA WORLD of funny things are happening in the Western 
oil fields fortunes made or lost when gushers come in—or don’t 
~and front yards developed inte greasy El Dorados, but nothing 
“Stranger ever happened than what befell the hero of this story. © 


A TAP 


ON THE WRIST 


By COURTNEY 
RYLEY COOPER 


Illustrated by J. J. GOULD 


figures on the heavily ruled paper usually reserved 

for dignified entries in the firm’s cost-ledger involved 
several bits of history which can be‘taken only. in a consecutive 
order: 


First, Johnny Duncan was twenty-two years old, and drew a 


T« reason why Johnny Duncan was making weird 


Molar for every year of his age each Saturday night as the 


sistant bookkeeper of some long-named mercantile agency that 
hasn't anything to do with this story. Second, Johnny Duncan 
once had been slated for the draft, and with an eye to the future, 
had taken ‘lessons o’ nights in telegraphy, that he might stand a 
hance for a better job than that of private when the word finally 
ame. Third, while taking these lessons, Johnny had been only 


gimone instrument away from the pride and pet of the school, Ruth 


qmbattles, daughter of old Josh Battles—everybody in town knows 


inte! old Josh Battles—who was studying telegraphy with the fervent 


ietermination of a want-to-do-my-bit, nineteen-year-old daughter 


bf Denver’s best-known oil multimillionaire. 


Fourth, it was inevitable that Johnny Duncan and Ruth Battles 
should practice “sending and receiving” across the tables, and 
hat the messages gradually should come to include personal mat- 
Hs, even extending to wrist-telegraphy—one finger tapping on 
he large vein on the back of the other's hand—when school was 
ber and the determined young lady was looking out the window 
fo see if her car had arrived. 
Filth, the thought of parental objection never had been taken 
iio consideration, for the simple reason that anyone in Denver 
pould tell you that it was far easier to go to war than to face old 
ash Battles with a request for his daughter, unaccompanied by a 
juicient bank-roll. 
Sith, and last, they all resided in Denver, and like everyone 
me in Denver, lived oil, thought oil, dreamed oil—and gauged 
el ie oy the rise or fall of stock, whether it cost a penny or 
ars. 
the figures, for Johnny Duncan was the sole owner of 
red shares of Granite Dome, purchased at a cost of five 


once nS a share, and now showing, according to the morning’ paper, 


upward tendency at six and a half cents. However, the 
ures had gone far past the rise of a cent and a half, even to the 
lint where consideration was being made of the fact that if 
nite Dome should hit a gusher of say five thousand barrels 
day, the stock undoubtedly would rise to at least twenty dollars 
ees ing a total return of ten thousand dollars—and if 
ils should be reinvested in Crow Lake at two cents a share just 
ait it struck oil and before it went to five dollars a share: 
But about this time Johnny. Duncan came back to earth long 
wough to notice three things: One of them was a brief item in 


“Yes, most assuredly I'd 
like the check. Money- 

ha-ha!—is the root of 
all evil; give us more 
of the root — ha-ha!™ 


the oil-column of the morning paper which displayed a distinctively 
disconcerting tone: 


Too much optimism should not be indulged in by the thousands 
of persons who are plunging on these penny oil-stocks.. For one 
thing, they are the wildest sort of gambles, and then again it must 
be taken into consideration that millions of shares of stock must 
be issued to finance the sinking of a penny well, and that even 
should oil be struck, it would be a miracle if the top of the market 
reached above twenty-five cents. 


Johnny, his fortune having faded, turned to the second of the 
three things, a letter from Ruth Battles, even more heartbreaking, 
in at least one paragraph: “By the way, you’ve got to begin 
thinking up arguments to use on Dad—in case he lets you get as 
far as the talking stage. I think he’s beginning to suspect that 
we're more than just casual acquaintances.” That was even 
worse than the sad remarks of the oil-column. Johnny Duncan, 
blinking with a horrible attempt at creative thought, turned to the 
third thing, a yellow envelope, and alistractedly slit it open. His 
jaw dropped. He took out the long, narrow, perforated inclosure 
and laid it timorously to one side. Then, rocking slightly, he read 
aloud the words of the letter as though to convince himself of 
their truth: 


Mr. Jonn Duncan, 

Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 

Pursuant to the filing of proofs of death by the executor in re 
the policy of your uncle, James B.“Melton, No. 7806432 B, in 
which you are named as the chief beneficiary, we herewith submit 
our check covering the entire claim, for $75,000. You will kindly 
fill out and return the inclosed forms at your earliest con- 
venience. 

Tue Prupent Lire Ins. Co., 
Per J. B. Williams, Pres. 


“J—I—didn’t .know I had an uncle,” said Johnny Duncan to 
the Prudent Life Ins. Co. and its president. ‘“But—there’s the 
check!” Whereupon he lifted the piece of elongated paper to 
count the figures and ciphers. Then, holding it gingerly before 
him, he weaved uncertainly toward the telephone-booth and yelled 
for a number. 

It can be taken. for granted that the conversation was one-sided, 
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and for the most part unintelligible at first. Gradually, however, 
it evolved into the fact that seventy-five thousand dollars would 
buy a house, a lot, an automobile, an electric, hire a cook, valet, 
chauffeur, maid, houseman and gardener; it’d start a store of some 
kind or a little farm, or— 

“But, Johnny dear,” came over the wire, “as far as Dad’s con- 
cerned, that wouldn’t be a drop in the bucket. I'll change my 
dress right away and come down and handle it for you.” 

“Handle it? Never mind. I’ve got an account over at the 
Dime Savings. Tll—” 

“Silly! I don’t mean that way. You're not going to stop with 
just seventy-five thousand!” 

“Well—” 

“Dad spent that much last week on a new outfit in the Bald 
Hill field.” 

Johnny Duncan leaned closer to the telephone. To remind him 
of his personal insignificance was well and good; but to insult 
his seventy-five thousand! 

“Now, listen, Ruth. I’m not caring much whether your Dad 
likes it or not. Anyway, I don’t see where he’s got any 
grounds to kick. I don’t see him giving you a million a 
minute.” 

“Why, Johnny! He gives me twenty-five a week, doesn’t he, 
just for movies, and pays my bills! But that’s not the question. 
I think I know Dad, and you might as well come to him with 
fifty cents as what you've got. But it’s a means-to an end. 
It'll help. Indorse that check, and I'll be right down.” 

“But what—” 

“Can’t tell you over the phone. 
in about an hour.” 

And in only forty minutes over the limit Ruth Battles rushed 
into the narrow little room which the firm allowed Johnny Duncan 
to call his office. 


Confidential. Look for me 








“I'm in a temble hurry,” she panted as she extended her hand. “Where's the check?” 
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“I’m in a terrible hurry,” she panted as she extend 
“Where’s the check?” - . a 

But Johnny Duncan was backed against the wall. 

“I'd like to know first what you’re—” 

“Silly! Dont you trust me?” 

“Yes, but this is seventy-five thousand dollars.” 

Ruth Battles brushed a blond strand from her eyes. Straight, 
ened her hat, pressed tight her lips and stamped a foot. 

“Hasn't my own father got the biggest oil-interests in Wyoming) 
And isn’t the well that will prove the whole Bald Hil field jt 
about to come in? And am I, or am I not, in a position to agp 
what’s going on? Now give me that check.” 

“Take it!” Johnny Duncan, a new world opening before hin, 
shoved forth his fortune. Ten minutes later the boss, on sending 
for a balance, received instead a page massed with unintelligibi 
multiplications—and no subtractions. Then Johnny Duncan, } 
eyes rather staring and weird, appeared at the door with an ape. 
ogy and the proper papers. It was a time of much meni 
travail. 

Far more than even Johnny Duncan could suppose! He by 
risked only seventy-five thousand. Over in the mahogany-bom) 
offices of the Bald Hill Oil and Production Development Cop. 
pany, the heavy heels of Joshua Battles were making dents ip th 
carpet while his sharp eyes were peering forth from beneath shaggy 
eyebrows and dividing their attacks between the tickless cod 
and the group of worried men who lounged about the director 





table. Suddenly he halted and pulled back his heavy sho 
ders. 
“Tilton! What time was it when you had this brainstorm wi 


let this stuff get out?” 

Tilton, apparently worn ragged from uncomplimentary assaiiy 
swerved belligerently. 

“T’ve told you ten times, Mr. Battles, that I didn’t let it of 
Kohe forced me to the wall. He taj 
the dope straight from the field” 

“Where’d he get it?” 

“How do I know? Maybe 
same place we did—maybe thes 
perintendent wired him too.” 

“Well, what’d he have?” 

“Exactly the same that we'veg 
—that the Bald Hill well broughti 
water instead of oil at thirty 
hundred feet and disproved the wh 
field.” 

Joshua Battles groped for a yell 
sheet of paper and stared ai 
grimly. 

“That’s almost the exact words 
Bill Polson’s telegram.” 

“Just as I said. Kohe had all 
dope. It wasn’t any use lying 
him; so I told him the truth.” 

“Truth always hurts. You om 
have kept your mouth shut until 
unloaded some of this stock @ 
halfway decent price. —DBate 
—Where’s Barker? Get Barie 

One of the distressed satellites# 
the table and brought in the dest 
Mr. Barker from the outer office. 3 
tles turned on him like a ha 


fresh meat. # 

“What’s the market on Bald 

“Rotten.” 

“Cut the comedy! Whats! 
market? What’s asked and Wi 
bid?” 

“Oh! Two dollars asked, @ 
eighty bid!” 

“Two dollars? Man, that 


was seven, eighty-five this mort 

“Ves, but that was before the 
got around. It’s falling now. 

“Oh, is it?” Joshua » 
rammed his hands in his pockél 
bared his teeth. “It’s falling, ® 
Shut the door when you # 
Now. Tilton, going to 4 
question .or not: .what time 
give this dope to Kohe?” 
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With relief —“going home and play 
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By. Courtney Ryley Cooper 


“About eleven-thirty.” ™ 

“Wont come out until the late edition, then?” 

“Yes, it will. Kohe said he had the whole story written and 
was just holding it for an interview with some Bald Hill officer. 
Hurried away as soon as he saw me to get it in the early mail run 
that’s out at twelve-forty-five.” eae 

“Twelve-thirty now. Couldn’t do anything about keeping it 
out? Threaten to pull out our advertising? 

“That’s the first thing I said.” 

“And it didn’t work?” 

“Well,"—Tilton was getting a_ belated revenge for the morn- 
ing’s onslaughts,—“the story’s going to run on page one, all edi- 
tions. That's about the best answer.” 

The retort of Josh Battles was disturbed by the entrance of a 
wet blanket in the person of an office-boy. 

“Mr, Rogers just phoned that Bald Hill's one-eighty asked now, 

-fifty bid.” 
a sine he calls, tell him I’m out—understand? 

i et the afternoon papers.” 

Roy did exactly as requested, and with considerable 
alactity. Mr. Joshua Battles glanced at the Tribune and threw 
it on the floor. He unfolded the Examiner and sent it after the 
Tribune, Then he took one look at the front page of the Journal 
and promptly slammed it on the 
table. ses ee 

“Tilton -was tight. There it is! 

The gathered mourners nodded 
and slid deeper into their chairs. 
Joshua. Battles pulled out his watch 
and dangled it. “When’d our tele- 
gram come in?” 

“The’ one from Polson? 
o'clock last night.” 

“And Markwell caught the ten 
o'clock train for Casper?” 

The unfortunates knew exceed- 
ing well that Joshua Battles was 
perfectly informed on all particu- 
lars, but they answered in the affr- 
mative, just as they had done twen- 
ty times before. Battles restored 
his watch to his pocket. 

“What time is it?” 

“Five minutes to one.” 

“Then” — and the millionaire 
reached grumpily for his hat—‘he 
ought to be there by now. It’s 
thirty miles to the field. Ought to 
be able to run out there with a ma- 
chine in an hour. Back in another 
hour, Should have some word here 
by three o'clock. I’m going home,” 
—the men about the table sighed 


Go down- 


be 
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ie 
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golf or ping-pong or kill the cook 
or something until we get a tele- 
gram. Don’t want to be disturbed 


— hear something hopeful from Markwell. 


“Yes sir!” 
Nor was Joshua Battles the only one in Denver with worries 
mind. There were others, among them Johnny Duncan, 
a had hesitated long enough to glance at the front page of the 
ournal before turning to the market-reports. One look, and then 
he rushed for the telephone-booth. 
. “Miss Ruth? She’s out,” answered the maid. 
nodded to himself as he hung up the phone. 
So’m I, if she played Bald Hill—seventy-five thousand bucks!” 
He returned to his desk and his paper, and just for the cold tor- 
ture, settled down to read the whole horrible thing: 


Do you under- 


Johnny Duncan 


BOTTOM FALLS OUT 
OF -BALD BILL FIELD 
Bringing in of Water Well on Test Site 
Causes Big Slump in Wyoming Oil 
Properties—All Stocks Take Drop 


Thus far, and Johnny Duncan turned excitedly to the market- 
Page. It was true. Granite Dome had gone down to three and a 
nan Any stock was a losing proposition now. He went back 
so the phone. But the answer was still the same: Miss Ruth was 


Something had caught that hand which extended over the side, something from behind the portiére. 
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out. There was nothing to 
do but return to that gloom- 






















dispensing, fortune-raiding 
first page: 
The entire oil-market 


took a decided drop to- 
day on receipt of the news 
from William Polson, su- 
perintendent of operations 
at G. 4, the Bald Hili 
Company’s test well, 
thirty miles from Casper, 
that the shooting of the 
well had failed 
to bring in 
the expected 
gusher. Instead, 
they obtained a 
fine quality of 
artesian water, 
good to the taste, 
but exceedingly 
bad for the status 
of oil-stocks. 


Dashes and dots! 


As ‘a result the market suffered one of the worst slumps it has 
known this year, as the bringing in ‘of-a water well on the test 
site pronounces practically the whole Bald Hill district as a failure. 
All oil-stocks felt the shock immediately. Bald Hill had dropped 
from $7.85 to $1.50 by noon, with a. probable bottom as the limit. 
Stocks in adjacent fields slumped various amounts ranging from a 
few cents to a dollar. Penny stocks also suffered. 

The fact that a water well had been brought in was admitted by 
J. B. Tilton, treasurer of the Bald Hill Company, this morning. 
“We have not yet lost all hope, however, although the outlook 
appears bad,” he said. “We immediately sent our. expert, Mr 
Markwell, to the field to see what can be done about: damming 
the water and going deeper on a chance for oil, and should have 
some news as soon as he has interviewed .our superintendent. 
Unless this can be done, of course, the well appears a failure.” 


There was the stinger—hope, then a slap in the face. Once 
more Johnny went to the phone and hurried away again. The 
maid had reported as usual, the absence of Miss Ruth, but the 
presence of Mr.-Battles. Enough! Johnny Duncan looked at 
his watch One-thirty! He strove to go to his books, but his 
figures were wrong. Johnny was drowning, with his fortune, in a 
water well. 

Seventy-five thousand dollars is seventy-five thousand dollars, 
whether it comes from an uncle you’ve never heard of or not. 
Seventy-five thousand dollars, invested right now, as Ruth had 
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hinted, in Bald Hill, was worth just about seventy-five cents. 
But that seventy-five thousand dollars, if she had only let him 
put it in the bank as he had intended, would have been worth 
one hundred and twenty-five automobiles of a sort, or one thousand 
sewing machines, or twenty-five hundred suits of clothes, or three 
quarters of a million packages of pins, each containing one hun- 
dred or so each—enough to reach, if placed end to end, from 
Denver south to Trinidad, thence east to Hutchinson, Kansas, 
north to Chadron, Nebraska, west to Cheyenne, Wyoming, and 
back by way of— 

And then the telephone rang, with a happily excited voice at 
the other end of it. 

“Ts that you, Johnny?” 

“Yes. What’d you do?” 

“Oh, just wonderfully! I’m out at Margie Williams’—just go- 
ing home now. I stopped here on the way back from downtown, 
and—” 

“But that stock! 
you buy?” | 

“Why; Bald Hill, of course!” 

“Oh, Lord—oh, Lord!” Johnny Duncan dragged a hand across 
his forehead. ‘“What’d you pay for it?” 

“That’s the wonderful part of it, Johnny. Mr. Blake wasn’t in 
the brokerage office when I got there, and so I left a note for him 
to buy all the stock he could at the lowest possible figure, and to 
go through with the deal no matter how the market looked, with- 
out asking any more advice from me because I didn’t want Dad 
to catch on.” 

“Yeh!” Johnny Duncan was 
making wild subtractions on the 
booth scratch-pad. The voice 
went cheerily on. 

“So just a few minutes ago I 
got him on the telephone from 
here, and what do you think?” 

“T—J—aint thinking.” 

“There’s been a slump in the 
market, and he simply bought up 
everything in sight at eighty cents. 

Just think of it, Johnny, a seven 
eighty-five stock for eighty cents!” 

“But I—don’t want to think of 
it. I—” 

It was then that Ruth Battles 
‘ caught the pallbearer tone in the 
voice of Johnny Duncan—and 
asked the typically womanish 
question: : 

“Why, 
matter?” 

“Oh, noth-nothing. Yes, it’s 
wonderful. Worse than that 
Wonderful. Uh-huh! Well, goo’- 
by.” 
Then he wiped the sweat from 
his forehead and stood looking at 
the telephone. After a long while 
he realized’ that the most uncom- 
fortable place in the world was a 
telephone-booth and that there 
was a stool over by his desk. He 
weaved down the hallway in that 
general direction, rounded through 
the door, tacked uncertainly half- 
way across the room and stopped 
with the dull knowledge that he 
couldn’t sit on his stool for the 
very good reason that’ some one 
else was occupying it. 

“Good morning,” he said with 
the vague certainty that it was mid-afternoon. 
and extended a chummy hand. 

“Mr. Duncan?” 

“Uh-huh!” 

“Mr. John Duncan?” There was an extreme care about the 
whole name. Either a book-agent, a collector, a politician, or 
worse, an oil-stock salesman! Anyway, somebody decidedly 
affable, disgustingly chummy, and distinctively disagreeable at a 
time like this. And talkative! 

“Just wanted to be sure of the name. Didn’t want to make a 
mistake, you know—of course not.” One of these fellows who 


I want to know about that stock! What'd 


darling! What’s the 


The visitor rose 


Ruth was looking as only a nineteen-year-old ga can look when the man 


she loves has taken poison, murdered a fe 
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rubs his hands and nods his head and does a heel-and-toe moy. 
ment when he talks! Hang ’em! “So I just thought I’d be ». 
tremely careful first. You see, I’ve got the same name.” 

_ “Huh?” Johnny Duncan perked his head with a sudden, sink 
ing interest. “Same name?” 

“Yep. Guess that’s how it happened. I just moved into th 
building a few days ago—took desk-space, and the mail carig 
kadn’t gotten very familiar with my name. Happened to meg 
him in the corridor just now and asked him if he’d seen anything 
of a letter from the Prudent Life Insurance.Company, and he 
said something about having delivered it to you.” ; 

“Yes—oh yes.. Yes, yes! That’s right.” The figure befor 
Johnny Duncan seemed to be rising and falling in a maze ot 
beautiful polka-dots, green and pink and heliotrope and cerise yy 
what-not. But still talkative!: . 

“By any chance; did you opép it, thinking that it was yours? 

“Open it? Oh, yes, yes, ofcourse.” ae 

“Then you. saw the check.” 

“The check? Oh, you mean the check?” The polka-dots yt 
denly faded, and Johnny Duncan began to think—hard. “Th 
check? Why, of course. Check for seventy-five thousand dollars” 

“Then”—the- affable intruder fished out papers and letters and 
parchments. from. every pocket—“I suppose-you want me to sub 
mit my identification and proofs and-all.that:sort of thing? Doni 
blame you in the slightest. Here’s the original letter from th 
insurance ‘company—ran up to my office and got it before I cam 
in to see you, and I have here my lodge-card giving my nam 
and here are letters. from my aut 
widow of my unclé; youKnow, to 
gether with .other™ letfers fron 
prominent persons back! in Mout 
Vernon- where le lived; clipping 
from the papers and so- forth.” 

But Johnny Duncan already had 
gone under for- the -second time 
with’ no life-presetver in sight 
One more ducking couldn’t make 
much difference. The end had of- 
ficially arrived, anyway. He looked 
at his watch and -shrugged lis 
shoulders with the nonchalance ol 
a man going to the’ scaffold, 

“Tsn’t that a shame?” he asked 
“The bank’s closed.” 

“Oh, then you—” 

“Certainly!” Johnny Dunca 
summoned from somewhere a bus 
nesslike expression. “I knew that 
check couldn’t be for me, and 
since it had failed once, I figured 
that it would be the wrong thin 
to simply put it back in the mal 
marked ‘opened by mistake.’ § 
I took the next best course, & 
cided to bank it until I could take 
it up with the insurance compaly 
and—” : 

“Good enough! I was afi 
for a moment you were going & 
say -you’d sent it back to them’ 

“Oh, nothing like that!” Te 
gallows-room _nonchalance sill 
prevailed. “Only, of course, thal 
would have been much the easie# 
course. But—I guess you wall 
your check now?” 

“Yes, most assuredly I'd litt 
the check. You know 7 . 
: nor things are.” The second ™ 
pens ay Se eh Duncan did another heel-a 
movement. ‘“Money—ha-ha!—is the root of all evil; gwe®™ 
more of the root—ha-ha!” ; 

“Ha-ha!” echoed Johnny Duncan the First, reaching for i 
check-book and accidentally covering up with an aimless han 
fact that it showed a balance of $42.19. “Yeh, we all want the 
money. Of course, you can’t get it before ten in the momilif 
but I'll write the check.” 4 

“And”—more heel and toe—“if this one isn’t any good—hall! 
—you'll write another one.” p 

“You said it!” But in making the remark, Johnny 
addressed himself solely to his breast- (Continued on page 
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The Story So Far: | 
St was very beautiful, this discontented daughter of 


Daniel Lang, the conservative socialist. And she 

., gw had determined to make the best possible -bargain 
th life—to make sure that it paid her the highest possible price 
#y ter beauty. So it happened that she rebelled against her 
; afrai’gee'0n as housekeeper for her widower father, and obtained a 
wc as stenographer to Mr. Chagnon, the private secretary of 
mer Islip, the great Chicago packer. And when young Cleghorn 
” Theme? back from the war, came to the office to see his father, she 
once caught the eye of that sprightly young man. But she 
rse, that eo? Her cards carefully and gave him slight encouragement. 
nd at first she paid little attention to Major Ledyard, a friend 

bo jorn’s who had been a personnel officer in the army, and 
now took a similar position in the great Islip packing-house. 
then a new figure came into Jane’s calculations—Peter 
m4 radical socialist, a picturesque figure who claimed to be a 
on Prince who had renounced his titles, and a friend of 
-andiege Me “My mission,” he told her father, “is to bring together 
isthe t elements in _class-conscious America—to convert 
Program of Nicolai Lenine.” Somehow Ogus attracted 

















for his . royale called on her father, and one day when she met 
hand the - way home from work, she accepted his invitation to 
the a Neighboring restaurant. It proved a fateful evening. 





teks Ledyard was dining at another table. And when a Govern- 
ving’ the suddenly appeared and took Ogus away under arrest, 
dinner humiliated girl wondering how she was to pay for 

» Weeks came forward and quietly took charge of the 
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CHAPTER VII 


EHIND -Henry Clotts’ secondhand bookshop was a 

B small.rectangular room. This had once been a sort 

of catch-all; but now, cleaned out and provided with 

a rough table and.chairs, it had rather the appearance of a 

place where. shabby.-directors supervised the concerns of some 

illegitimate and out-at-heel enterprise. The chairs were ordinary 

kitchen chairs; the table had once exhibited broken-backed books 

in Clotts’ shop, from which customers were invited to take their 

choice at ten cents each or three for a quarter. ~The floor was 

bare, but the faded -wall-paper was enhanced in its shabbiness by 
pictures of Clotts’ selecting. 

For the most part these pictures were ancient supplements to 
illustrated magazines. One, especially lurid, showed the Vendéme 
column prostrate amid the impossible antics of a mad population. 
It was a relic of the Commune. There was an old print of the 
Haymarket riot, another of Marie Antoinette ascending the 
scaffold. Each of them—and there were quite a dozen—showed 
some triumph of the populace in revolt. Clotts had selected them 
with care as eminently fitting to the uses to which the room was 
to be put. For in that grubby back room was being plotted a 
revolution. There were being debated the plans which were to 
overthrow a republic. 

A woman, so bent that she appeared almost hunchbacked, was 
tidying up the room. She was old and talked to herself as she 
puttered about, now and then making a prehensile motion with 
her lips as if to set in place false teeth which did not fit securely. 
There was 4n odor of cleanliness about her. Her mouse-colored 


hair was drawn back from forehead and neck and twisted tightly 
into a pug the size of a doorknob, and her ivory-yellow cheeks 
seemed almost to have been polished by continuous scrubbing. Her 
eyes were blue and very bright, abnormally bright, almost glitter- 
ing. 
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Daughter of Discont 





“Anna,” she called suddenly, 
her voice not harsh but sharp and 
twanging with something of the 
metallic vibration of a mandolin- 
string, “fetch that biggest dust- 
cloth, and a match to light this 
here gas.”’ 

In a moment a girl appeared by 
way of the back stairs, the dust- 
cloth in her hand. She stood an 
instant in the door at the right 
of the one hissing gas-jet that 
was burning. 

“Another meeting tonight?” 
she asked, and stepped into the 
room. Her appearance was. rather 
startling—in that place and in 
contrast to the round shoulders 


and meticulous, parsimonious 
cleanliness of her mother. She 
was so exceedingly living! She 


made the room throb with the 
animal life of her—and it was 
that which startled! 

Anna Clotts was not beautiful. 
Her hair was of the same curious 


ash-color as her mother’s. Her 
figure was not lovely. Her eyes 
were almost Oriental in _ their 


slant, and were of a bluish color 
totally dissimilar from the crack- 
ling brightness of hér mother’s 
eyes. But in her face, in her 
figure, in her movements was 
something arresting, something 
that might almost pass for beauty 
—it was life, the terrifically ro- 
bust, demanding, predatory life 
of some feline creature of the 
woods. Her appeal—and her ap- 
peal was powerful—was not to the 
eye but to the senses. The very 
look of her was a challenge—not 
an intelligent, volitional challenge, 
but elemental, like some prenatal 
mark set upon her for a sin of 
her ancestors. 

Anna was not of the vampire 
type made familiar by the motion picture, because there was no 
conscious effort on her part to be or to appear sensuous—not 
more than there is on the part of some sleek cat. She simply 
was, because she was made after that fashion. As one looked at 
her, he was for the moment unconscious of her as a human entity, 
as a living, conscious individual. She was simply a body endowed 
with dangerous life. She gave rise to but one speculation, to but 
one desire. If she had been intelligent, she would have become 
perilous and predatory; as it was, she scarcely reached the aver- 
age of intelligence, and proceeded on her dubious way by instinct, 
as is the way with animals. She might be capable of the fierce 
passion of a tigress for mate or cubs; she might be capable of 
tk- horrible despair of the tigress trapped. Of love, of friendship, 
of the normal emotions of the normal being, she was incapable. 
It was not Anna’s fault. Her gifts, such as they were, had been 
thrust upon her at birth. 

“Always meetings, lately,” she said as she tossed the dust-rag 
upon the table, “and Pa yelling at me to fetch down beer.” 

“Your pa’s neglectin’ the Elixir for it,” twanged Mrs. Clotts. 
If we git the Elixir perfect, what does he care whether he’s a 
socialist or a anarchist or what?” 

“He’ll get in bad with the police, first he knows. The police 
don’t hold with these I. W. W.’s and bombs and things.” 

“T dunno,” said Mrs. Clotts vaguely. “I dunno.” 

“S’pose I better put a dozen beer on ice,” said Anna dispassion- 
ately. “They'll be wantin’ it.” 

Anna disappeared up the stairs again, and presently her mother 
followed her. The room remained deserted for a quarter of an 
hour; then Henry Clotts and Peter Ogus entered and sat down, 
Ogus at the head of the table. In a few minutes more, eight 
other men came in, and the place began to fill with smoke and 
fragments of conversation. These were no parlor Bolsheviki, 
no rhetorical anarchists; they were grim, if somehow furtive; 


, 


Anna Clotts suddenly assumed important possibilities in their eyes. 





A hold upon a son was oftena 


determined, even though argumentative and given to ule 
tirades. Some of them were sincere; some were makers of i 
ble and breeders of discord by nature; some were there for™ 


they could get out of it in one way or another; but allm 


dangerous, all were willing that blood should flow and that 
Should stalk through the land with face unveiled—all am 
Henry Clotts, who was a little bewildered by it all and® 
times wondered just how he happened to have strayed 
far from the socialism of Daniel Lang. 

“Even the rich are sore at the government... . . income ta 
.... We'll draw from the bourgeois once we get in mm 
.... discharged soldiers. .... ready for trouble. ...- 

Broken sentences—fragments became distinguishable. Ev 
man talked except Henry Clotts, who looked on without comm 
understanding, and a hook-nosed, black-eyed, oily-black4 
man who lounged over the table, always drawing black ai 
a sheet of paper. He listened and drew black cat after black 4 
and the expression of his face in repose was of one who 9 

Ogus rapped on the table for silence, and all drew closet 
leaned forward on elbows. 

“Five of you have not been here before,” 
to test you before we bring you here, but when you come, 
pretty sure of you.” 

“You bet,” somebody said emphatically. ‘ 

“We have succeeded in Russia,” Ogus said. “What we® 
done, you can do. You were helpless during the war, just® 
comrades in England and France were helpless. Our brad 
had a ring called patriotism fastened through their noses, ® 
were led to slaughter by men like Gompers. Now the rich. 


he said. “Wel 
we 


bourgeois, have got to pay for their war, and they will ® 
take it out of the bodies of the workingmen. 
The bourgeois have used this patriotism to murder m 
us, and-they depend on it to rob us after the murder. 


It is always 
ilhions 
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“Damn their toad-bellies,” growled a shock-headed, heavy- 
shouldered young man whose little fingers were crooked as if 
ie with perpetual cramp—the cramp of the teamster. 

‘The time has come,” Ogus said, “the time for the laborers 
nat 2 ofall nations to join hands—to destroy governments and to take 

mmm ower the world. We have made a start; Germany and Austria 
nd soe ae following. The United States comes next. Your example 

dm Wil bring into line the rest ‘of the nations. They all look to 





“The cat is doing her bit right along,” observed the man with 
the sneer. 

“Here is the plan,” said Ogus. “There must be a starting-place 
~and that place is Chicago. The revolution will begin here. A 
general strike will be called. We shall seize the banks, the rail- 
Wwad-stations, the police-stations. But most of all we must seize 
the stockyards, the packing-houses and the elevators. When men 
ae hungry, they fight—and we will make the whole country look 
mito the face of starvation. Not a train, not a vessel, shall leave 

Not a wheel shall turn in Chicago. With this city in 
our hands, a few weeks will see the country follow. Milwaukee 
will come next—it is ready. The Nonpartisan League has plowed 

ground of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana. Our friend of 
black cat has guaranteed the Coast States and the Southwest. 
© you have America. Michigan, crushed under the wheels 
automobile, will crumble—and the manufacturing States 
ew England are bursting for the explosion. Hunger will set 
of. But Chicago is the keystone. Drag it out, and the 
atch crashes down.” 
teamster licked his lips. “And what they have will be 
fee distributed equal. The things they’ve grabbed and kept 
or themselves—the best of everythin’. We've always took their 
1s—what they didn’t want; now it’ll be ourn to chose from 
women and all. That’s what makes me hate them—their 
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suspended overafather.... . “Is Mr. Islip good to you ?” Ogus asked silkily. “He's all right,” said Anna. 
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women. They git the best, the 
pertiest—buy ‘em. We wont buy, 
fer they be ourn for the takin’.” 

“The day the strike is ealled— 
we'll name it a strike at the be- 
ginning,—we’'ll teach them a les- 
son that will stun them. Para- 
lyze their leaders—that’s the idea. 
Terrify them so they wont be 
able to act..... Little surprise 
packages in the morning mail!” 
Ogus smiled saturninely. “It will 
stagger the country.” 

“Haint there no beer? I’m so 
dry I can’t hardly swaller,” said 
the teamster. 

“Clotts?” said Ogus. 

{ Henry Clotts got up heavily 


and moved to the door. “Anna,” 


he shouted, “fetch down _ the 
beer.’ 

Presently Anna came in with a 
huge tray tinkling with glasses 
and bottles which she set on the 
table. The eyes of the men were 
upon her, but. the eyes of the 
teamster devoured her. She was 
gifted with unerring taste to dress 
herself—the same gift that nature 
gives to the cat to cover its sleek 
muscles with sleeker fur. Her 
clothes seemed not something put 
on and off but a natural covering 
to accentuate and make more dis- 
tinct her animal desirability. 

“Work to Islip’s, don’t you?” 
asked the teamster hoarsely. 

“Yes,” said Anna. 

“Thought I’d- seen you goin’ 
into the office.” F 

“Your eyes was good,” she said, 
smiling at him as she smiled at 
all men, unconsciously, but pro- 

“Whose?” the man asked briefly, his eyes never leaving her face. 

“Young Mr. Islip’s.” 

The teamster scowled. 
owned by the rich. Young Islip! He had seen Cleghorn driving 
to work in his car, and had hated him in his sluggish heart. Now 
the hatred flamed. This girl belonged to young Islip. Of course! 
He could understand nothing else. She worked with the young 
man—and she was desirable. Hence she must be his, because 
the rich always took what they wanted. 

“Damn him!” he growled. 

The man who drew the cat—symbol of sabotage—eved Anna 
with quickened interest. Peter Ogus studied her carefully. The 
same idea was in the minds of both: here was a strand that led 
to Abner Islip—a strand that spun itself through his son. It 
might be very useful. Anna suddenly assumed important possi- 
bilities in their eyes. A hold upon a son was often a sword sus- 
pended over a father. The men looked at each other and nodded 

“Is Mr. Islip good to you?” Ogus asked silkily. 

Anna shot a cautious glance at her father before she answered, 
and both men noted that glance with satisfaction. Clotts was 
paying no attention. 

“He’s all right,” said Anna with elaborate nonchalance. 

“It’s a good thing to be friendly with the boss,” observed the 
man who drew the sabotage cats. 

“Like hell it is!” growled the teamster. 

Anna looked at him and said with the instinct of her kind and 
class to be ready with a pert rejoinder: “Maybe you’d rather 
I was friendly with you.” 

The teamster choked and growled under his breath, and wris- 
gled, but nevertheless he answered angrily: “Maybe you're go:n 
to be.” 

Anna laughed, and the laugh was a provocation. Long after 
she had gone from the room, that laugh rang in the teamster’s 








vocatively. 

“They're goin’ to be_ better,” 
said the teamster succinctly. 
“Stenographer?” 

“Ves.” 


Here was another desirable woman 
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ears, and each time: he heard it he licked 
his lips and looked furtively down at his 
huge hands with their cramped little fin- 
gers. 

“T’d twist his little neck,” he muttered. 

Anna climbed the stairs again; the meet- 
ing resumed its subterranean purposes; and 
while a policeman—representative of civil 
authority, of law and order and public 
peace and the safety of the citizen—paced 
by not fifty feet away, these men discussed, 
with a curious zest, murder and arson, and 
hinted at things less savory, more appall- 
ing. 

At midnight Ogus arose. “You under- 
stand what you are to do,” he said. “Lose 
no time—and be ready for the signal.” 

“Meantime,” said the man with the 
sneer, “the black cat will prowl—it’s been 
heard to miaow around the Islip plant al- 
ready. Good old pussy!” 

The teamster Omar Borginski and the ) 
man of the cats—organizer for the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, by name 
Keenan, and known to his comrades as 
Doc because of a supposed connection with 
the practice of medicine prior to misun- 
derstandings with the police—walked out : 
together. ' 

“Some girl of old Clotts’!” said Keenan. 

Borginski licked his lips again hungrily. 
“T’'ll twist his neck,” he repeated. 

“Just the girl for a man like you,” said 
Keenan. “But you want to keep your eye 
on her. Young Islip—” 

“T’ll twist his neck,” reiterated Borginski 
monotonously. 


CHAPTER VIII 


EEKS LEDYARD had ap- 
proached his new work with 
splendid enthusiasm, with the enthusiasm 
which ‘had won him the love of such 
harum-scarum young men as Cleghorn Is- 
lip in France. There they had joked him 
about it, but admired him for it. He had 
been intense; he had been driven by an 
ideal, and there is no harder driver in the 
world than an ideal clearly seen. Always 
he had wanted to do something that was to 
some purpose, something he could feel was 
speeding the world on toward a better day 
than it enjoyed. In the army, he had been 
satisfied. He had felt that he was labor- 
ing and hazarding to preserve in the world 
what was most valuable to the world. It 
had been definite, distinct. He was doing 
a thing that helped everybody, and that 
thought filled him with satisfaction. Be- 
hind this desire to serve the world, born he knew not how, was a 
love for the land whose uniform he wore, a deep-seated patriotism 
—— in from childhood because it was the atmosphere of his 
ome. 

His father had been of the older New England type which 
holds morning prayers, and every morning from his earliest recol- 
lection those prayers had had to do with the welfare of his coun- 
try. He had been taught sternly but convincingly that his first 
duty was to God, his second to his country—and that these ful- 
filled left no other duties to trouble him. 

If he were serious of mind, nevertheless he was not without a 
keen appreciation of the humor of others. The ridiculous was 
delightful to him, though he himself was seldom humorous, and 
then in a dry, surprising sort of way bred of the sloping pastures 
and spruce-clad hills of New Hampshire. 

So, being what he was, he saw an opportunity to serve in 
the position Abner Islip offered him. He believed that .sort 
of service was the most important to be given to the world and 
to his country in the immediately future years. He was con- 
scious of a world in solution, to solidify again nobody might say 
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Within a week every man im the plant knew him and sneered at him. 
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when. As he saw the future, it was one of social unrest, of5 
readjustment as to amount to revolution; and in this reat 
ment he could play a not inconsiderable part. Nowhere 










he serve his country so well as by easing somewhere the im ed 
between capital and labor, by dressing with unguents the Ge ne 
spots where bourgeois and proletariat met to bruise. It “De - 
ideal, again definite. It was sincere, and Ledyard was fi nih 





enthusiasm. Bi 

He had seen himself a trusted mediator, an arbiter. Swill 
illusionment awaited him. Instead of a welcomed arbiter, a™ 
buffer, he found himself regarded by labor as a spy, a Spo 
busybody, and his presence and efforts resented by those # 
thority as those of an interloper and a meddler. 

Within a week every man and woman in the great plant® 
him and sneered at him. It was during his second week 
bit of offal was thrown at him as he passed through one 
departments into which live, wriggling, kicking sheep wert? 
veyed on an overhead trolley to have their throats cut aol 
pass onward, still dangling, past crews of men who ski 
opened them, deftly, swiftly as they passed, until they @ 
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the other end ready for the refrigerators. The bit of dis- 
sting. offal struck his cheek and clung there an instant before 
, soiling his coat with blood and grease. The room ut- 
jq short, sharp roar of laughter, and went intently about its 
nk. Weeks wiped his cheek and walked on as if nothing had 
‘ed, And he dropped lower in the estimation of the men— 
laid his conduct to cowardice. 
if there was work for him to do, he was not allowed to see 
either by laborers or bosses; and before he had been at work 
o weeks, he discovered himself in the unpleasant situation of a 
» who occupies a futile position. There was nothing for him 
do, at least nothing he was permitted to do, except to wish 
at he had something to do. sy 
He went to Abner Islip, not complainingly or to seek help, 
it to give Islip the opportunity to dispense with his services if 
at were his judgment. 












“Well?” said Islip when Weeks had laid 


nere ; 

he fridge’ ©28¢ before him frankly. 

rhe @ 1am getting no results, as you see. 1 

It wOMEEweless. I may continue to be useless.” \ 
filled os you want to quit?” \ 


Swift Hi oad find you another job,” Islip said, glancing down at 





“This is the job I want. But I wanted you to understand how 
cy $ stood. Neither the men nor the bosses understand.” 
aes fepresent a new idea, Mr. Ledyard.” 







me Necessary idea,” Weeks said with some force. 
oc cyou believe that ?” 
ee af now it. 





“Then”. 
“You are Paying me a salary, and you're entitled to something 
for it. I’m giving nothing concrete, and I can’t even 
(omen oy give something.” 
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“Not discouraged—now that I’ve studied it out. It will come, 
but it will come slowly. The process will almost amount to 
making a personal friend of every man in the plant. I’ve got 
to make both sides trust me.” 

“Can you do it?” 

“Given the time.” 

“Do it,” said Islip briefly as he turned toward his desk. “You 
know what you want to do; I know what I want you to do. It’s 
got to be done. Time doesn’t signify. Take a year—take ten 
years. Afternoon!” 

Ledyard walked toward the door, elated but sobered. Before 
he passed out, Islip called him back. 

“See Cleghorn often?” 

“Not often.” 

“Why?” 

Ledyard smiled. “For the same reason your cashier doesn’t 
see much of you. He can’t afford it.” 

Islip nodded. “You see him at the plant, in his office?” 

“Very seldom. There’s nothing to take me there.’ 

“Sorry. Id like to hear the report of a friend on how he’s 
getting along.” 

Ledyard was not offended; he understood. Here was a father 
really anxious to hear of the progress of his son and unable to 
learn the truth. He had caught a look in Abner Islip’s eye which 

awoke his sympathy, for it was a 
lonely look, a craving look, a look 
which mingled hope and appre- 
hension. ... . Islip nodded, and 
Ledyard, perceiving dismissal in the 
nod, took his departure. 

Abner Islip, head of a billion-dol- 
lar industry, was alone. One of the 
most powerful men in the United 
States, he was weighted down by a 
sense of powerlessness. The ' one 
thing he wanted more than any other,’: 
he did not. know how to obtain. 
Money would not buy it for him; 
authority would not command it; 
none of the forces at his disposal 

» could command it. And this was his 
; son’s confidence and friendship. 

Abner Islip knew what the rela- 
tions between. father and son should 
be. He knew that father and son 
should be comrades, delighting in 
each other, proud of each other, mu- 
tually confidential. He knew that a 
son should feel his father to be his 
surest friend, readiest to help, true 
in example but chary with unasked 
advice. He knew that a son shou!d 
prefer the society of his father to 

that of any other man, young or old. He knew that 
a father should understand his son, ‘be able to think 
on a level with him, able to remember his own youth 
and the impulses and urgings of his own youth. 

There was none of this between himself and Cleg- 
horn. The boy respected him, possibly feared him a 
little. He knew that if Cleghorn had a confidence to 
give, his father would be the last man in the world 
to receive it. He doubted if his son loved him in 
any degree—and he craved his son’s love, for he was 
a very lonely man. Power he owned, and wealth— 
and a son to succeed him. But he was a stranger to his son. 
and his son was a stranger to him. He did not know how this 
condition had come about—but it was an existing condition to be 
faced. He did not appreciate the fact that he was to blame— 
that he had never opened to his son, had not earned the love and 
respect and admiration of his son during those early years when 
they were to be so easily had for the seeking. He did not know 
that the idea never entered Cleghorn’s head that his father loved 
him with a deep, enduring love that would forgive all, suffer all 
for its object. 

Abner Islip had never made his son feel this, because he had 
never known how—just as he had never learned to make friend- 
ships with any man or woman. In his affections Islip was dumb, 
incapable of expression. He was so by nature, and his position 
had multiplied the shortcoming. But Islip knew that his rela- 
tions with his son were wrong. He yearned to heart-soreness, 
but could not find the remedy. (Continued on page 124) 





Robert Dunleavy, temporary bell-hop at the Blitz, began an intensive frisking of Lord Alverstone’s baggage. 
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the side while the incoming liner was yet well down 

the harbor. After a search of sailing-lists for names 
of notables and breathless inquiries of ship’s officers for details of 
interesting happenings during the trip from Liverpool, they were 
now avidly mopping up such “stories” as had been traced to 
individual passengers. 

“And Bobby!” said one of them, turning to a news-photographer. 

“You betcha!” 

“Hook around to starboard here and snap this girl for me. 
There—the neat but not gaudy Jane in the darkish suit, with the 
woolly tam and all puffy about the eyes. She’s been crying.” 

Thus Red Gallagher, news-hound, nonchalantly gave an order. 
The blood of the chase was hot in Red’s veins. He had picked 
up a rumor of a large consignment of jewels being smuggled in; 
that was good for a headline always. And he had learned that the 
immigration authorities were disturbed over the more than twice- 
told tale of an ex-commander of prison camps who, equipped with 
false papers and a British name, was making his way into America 
via this ship with intent to escape the special vengeance which an 
atrocity-court was preparing for him upon European soil. That 
story was a hummer. 


Fe: a dozen reporters had come clambering over 


b y 
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And incidentally, between these big things, he had # 
upon the sweetest little sob-story. He would give it p@ 
phone to the paper’s sob-sister Flossy Fay; and it wou 
illustrated by a photograph, for here was Bobby—a short-b™ 
round-faced youth of mayhap twenty-five summers and # 
suspectedly romantic nature, who carried the businesslike 
of a news-photographer—going blithely to take the picture. 

“Oh, but please—ple-e-ease! I couldn’t!” protested af 
woman with white, disturbed face whose features, despile® 
traces of an emotional break-up, were pretty and appealilit 

“Just a moment!” pleaded the young man, a playful twist 
his good-humored lips. 

Quite evidently the girl was of an obliging nature. With 
her obvious distresses, it was plain that it added one mom 
tress now to have to refuse this simple request. And, &% 
tell, it hurt that innately gallant young gentleman, Mt 
F. Dunleavy, known to his friends and to the pages of this 
tive mostly as Bobby, quite as much to have to insist. 

“P-]-e-a-s-e!” the young woman repeated, and there 
quiver of the white, forlorn lips—a quiver and then 4 
the limpid brown eyes became all at once two burning 
then disappeared, when their owner swung about quickly 
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‘ue4 back-her head--as if looking: for the top of the mast on 
ss S La ‘and.. Portrait-making had been made impossible. 
: 1% whistled . Bobby ; 
with ber’ back to him, switching indignant shoulders and 
every sign of a queenly displeasure, he had to laugh—he 
aily.. Those trim little shoulders looked so bewitching in 
enidct of that noble resentment which they expressed with 
Sie nerfection. And. laughing, youthful impertinence could not 
Siteasiny-- “Don’t be embarrassed, miss,’ he soothed. “Fl 
p -minute. I’ve: got one of those tempers that’s hard to 
fotile. down, myself. 
ar = fi 


and then, as the young lady still 


Fierce, aren’t they?” 
foot. was stamped, but the shoulders didn’t switch any 
“trembled and then heaved suddenly as with a sob. 
' #me heartily ashamed of himself. It was rotten, fluster- 
Seeice girl this way. But never mind! As soon as he got 
senictiite “he'd ask Red, the personal-history gleaner, what her 
fmie was and see if he couldn’t do something for her. 
“ied: meanwhile, had been observing Bobby’s difficulties from 
mmetdistance of the second stanchion along the deck, where 
ce waeqnterrogating a rather tightly constructed individual with 
se dithese new, little and rhomboidal mustaches absurdly pasted 
| patch: just» beneath a longish nose—a gentleman who 
sd: sonfessed: Condescendingly to being the private secretary to 


fe me, Miss Allen,” urged Red in his most suavely 
tome, after abandoning the secretary to loneliness and 
Pquickly along the deck. “Your picture, with the story, 
assistance in finding the diamonds.” 
“The pale; distressed face had come about quickly, 
lable light of utter helplessness in the dark eyes. 


Ne rot!” interjected a scornful voice abaft her shoulder, and 
fecled person in spats who had been impatiently strolling to and 
@ione-the deck stopped and stared aggressively at the camera. 
Take*him!” ventriloquized Red as he saun- 

f indifferently past, his tall chin some 

feen inches above Bobby’s ear. 

Mbediently Bobby pivoted the camera. 

"am Lord Alverstone!” announced the mon- 
fad one, drawing up haughtily as he saw him- 
menaced by this piratical-looking box. 

"*T get you,” chirped Bobby cheerfully, and 
clicked the machine. 

“You—you outrageous newspaper person!” ex- 
claimed the astounded Lord, and he winked off 
his monocle and made a most surprising dash 
upon Bobby with clearly revealed intent to seize 
the camera. But Bobby swung the instrument 
and himself adroitly out of the way; whereupon 
his abruptly charging Lordship, finding nothing 
to check his momentum, went quite unexpected- 
ly and most undignifiedly sprawling, monocle 
flying to the end of its tether, spatted heels 
momentarily in the air. 

“My Lord! Oh, My Lord!” bewailed that 
tightly constructed individual with whom Red 

d been in conversation; and hesitating as to 
whether he should help His Lordship up or make 
a attack of his own upon the camera, he de- 
cided finally upon the latter. 

“Fellow!” he shouted, brandishing the brief- 
tase he carried and then switching it to his left 

“Fellow!” 

Bobby, angered at a second assault, coupled 
with impudence from an underling, swung his 
famera once more out of range, but this time 

elf held ground and expressed his freeborn 

american resentment by the planting of a sting- 
ing slap upon the face of his assailant, the stout 
e of a small man to a large one. bor 
Man retorted promptly with a zestful 
Wallop. If this blow had sential a vulnerable 
spot; Bobby would have done no more photog- 
Taphy that day: but landing high upon the 
side of his head, it only sent him spinning and 
tt a ringing, buzzing sensation behind it. 
t bird hits hard. for a—for a secretary,” Bobby reflected 
- curiously; and recovering his balance, he followed a first 
law of nature by resolving himself into a small battering-ram, 
Was- headed straight for his assailant with a force sufficient 


“I am Lord Alver- 

stone!" announced 

the monocled one, 

drawing up haught- 
ily. 
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to butt him overboard, had it not been for the intervention of 
Red. 

“Cut the rough stuff! Get wise!’’ he chided in hot whispers. 

“But Red,” reminded Bobby solemnly, both fists doubled, and 
the camera slung back over his shoulder, “His Lordship called 
me a person, and this—this cheese called me a fellow. Those are 
two names that nobody—” 

“Desist,” demanded Red authoritatively. “Get the girl’s picture 
quick, and hoist your speed-cones before they grab you for slap- 
ping the secretary to a Lord.” 

All this time there was confusion and clamor. The young lady 
had screamed. Passengers were mostly lined up forward having 
their passports inspected, but enough noted the incident to help 
His Lordship to his, feet, and to fall back and look on curiously 
as he shouted: = “Hodge! Hodge! The fellow struck you. Fetch 
a police-officer, Hodge! We'll make him jolly well sorry for 
that!” 

Hodge, the secretary-party, looking backward fearsomely to 
assure himself that the stubby battering-ram of a photographer 
was not coming at him, moved along the deck forward, eyes search- 
ing the pier, for the tugs were by this time nosing the.sturdy liner 
to her dock, and her bow was actually abreast the wharfing? Red, 
in hdépes of creating a diversion that would enable Bobby. to com- 
plete this one assignment, at least, and take himself discreetly: off, 
advanced upon His Lordship, a bluff of:copy-paper in hand, ‘in- 
quiring seriously: 

“What was the trouble, My Lord? 
man?” 

“Assault the man!” protested My. Lord, trying indignantly to 
navigate around the reporter’s tall and persistently confronting 
form. “Why, the fellow assaulted me, you know—by snapping 
me, you know. I'll jolly well have him incarcerated for this. 

I shall see our consul-general. Struck 
my secretary too, the fellow did. 
Fancy. that, now!” { 

“Outrageous!” soothed the duplicit- 
ous Red, with shocked eyes as he fan- 
cied it. “Outrageous!” 

His impatient Lordship, however, 
was unsoothed. 

“IT say, Hodge! Go. forward and 
fetch. one of those detectives,”. “he 
commanded, noticing that the secre- 
tary had not yet espied a police officer 

upon the deck. The peer’s 
voice still had an indignant 
tremor in it. 

Red, remarking _ this, 
coolly launched a flank 
attack, inquiring casually: 
“You are interested, I take 
it, in Miss Allen?” 

Something about _ this 
harmless query seemed to 
act upon His Lordship’s 
already ruffled temper as 
the shaking of a crimson 
banner operates upon the 
mood of a bull in whose 
shoulders three pairs of 
banderillas are already quiv- 
ering. 

“By Jove!” he flared up 
freshly. winking off 
his monocle again and 
reddening to the hair. 
“T should think any 
gentleman would be 
interested in the girl. 
Both her passport 
and her diamonds 
stolen. Ducky little 
thing she is, too, and 
been treated most 
preposterously. Most 
preposterously! Bul- 
lied by the officers on 

the ship all the morning, and bullied by your bally detectives 
ever since they came on board, down the harbor. Treat her, 
by Jove. as if it was a crime to have one’s diamonds stolen! ~I 
say—do you think they will let her ashore without the passport?” 


What made you assault the 
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His Lordship’s anger, roused at the beginning of this speech, 
had toward the end actually simmered down to the point where 
he could forget his own indignities in those heaped upon a lonely 
little woman in distress, and Red was beginning to feel that His 
Lordship was probably a very decent sort of person after all, who 
was not to blame for being a lord and having the instincts of one, 
especially since he now gave up all sign of further intent to at- 
tack Bobby. 

‘he young man had, as a matter of personal pride, swiftly 
recovered his aplomb and once more on duty bent, was addressing 
himself again to the young lady with as near an angelic expression 
upon his face as a young man could command who had just been 
engaged in fisticuffs before her very eyes. But Miss Allen was 
not to be mollified now with smiles. 

“Oh, you—you terrible person!” she exclaimed. “To strike 
Lord Alverstone’s secretary!” 

“Say!” Bobby protested humorously. “Say! That’s twice in 
two, minutes that anybody has called me a person. My temper 
did get going quick, though, didn’t it? I told you I had one.” 


NDER cover of this conversation, Bobby, it must be 

_J understood, was strategically making some necessary 

preparations for’ the capture of what must be a very beattiful 
likeness. But the girl-was unappeased. 

“Ugh! You—you creature!” she shuddered, waving him off, 
her manner slightly hysterical. ‘“You shall not take my picture!” 

“Gee!” he laughed, and sighted his camera. “You're a regular 
spitfire, aren’t you?” 

Before such hardness of heart the girl’s mood changed again. 
“Tt’s—it’s no way to treat an—an American lady,” she stammered, 
and there were almost tears in her musical little voice. 

Bobby lowered his camera, with surprise registered large upon 
his cherubic countenance. “You sound like an English lady,” 
he accused. 

“But ‘I’m not,” the quivering lips proclaimed. “I’ve been exiled 
and—and robbed—and third- degreed! And now, since my pass- 
port is gone, I suppose I must go to one of those horrible deten- 
tion camps and te sent back to that drizzly old England and— 
and—” 

“Say!” interrupted Bobby. 

A strange expression was on Bobby’s face, because a strange 
idea had entered his mind—the idea that he might be false to 
duty, that he might betray his good friend Red and some hun- 
dreds of thousands of afternoon newspaper readers. What was 
more strange still, he determined instantly to compound the 
wicked treachery. “It’s a lead,” he said to himself, “it’s a lead. 
T’'ll follow it.”-. Aloud he went on: “I wont take your picture. 
Just stand as if I were taking it, and I'll click the machine; but it 
wont come out. See? That picture’ll be a failure.” 

The girl’s astonished face lighted with a radiant smile. “Ok,” 
she gasped, “thank you. Thank you so much! -And then, you're 
not a—a creature, after all, are you?” 

From this moment Bobby’s knightly heart belonged to the little 
woman completely. He slung his camera over his shoulder and 
stepped to the rail beside her, sensing freshly all her feeling of 
loneliness and helplessness, and praying that she might be induced 
to confide in him. 

The ship was alongside the dock now, and the space outside 
the warehouse walls was one vast flower-border of human faces 
gazing upward in an endeavor to recognize friends, while the air 
was filled with shouted greetings and inquiries. As the sound of 
these rained in the girl’s ears, her face saddened again. 

“Honestly,” she declared in tearful tones, “honestly, my feet 
positively itch to feel themselves on that dock and on those dear 
old muddy cobblestones that I know are just outside there.” 
The wistfulness of this speech was pathetic to a tender heart. 

“Excuse me, Miss—Miss Allen, I heard my friend call you,” ex- 
plained Bobby, raising his cap as if feeling that the time had 
come for formal presentation of himself. 

“Jeannette Allen is my name,” the gir! answered mournfully. 

“Dunleavy is mine,” said Bobby, “Robert F. Dunleavy, of 
Brill Brothers, news photographers. Excuse me, Miss Allen, 
but just what is your trouble? You to'd your story to my 
friend, but I didn’t hear it. Professionally, I didn’t have to hear 
it. It’s personally that I’m asking. Perhaps I might he'p you.” 

His lead was leading on. 


HE sincerity of this tone compelled Jeannette to turn 
and reappraise the young man. He had at length 
proven himself, in. spite of his flippancy, a truly- considerate 
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gentleman, and there was now, she ferceived, an exprem 


fine sympathy upon his. really good face. ; 
“My passport,” she explained, “~-some one has stole 
“And they wont let you go ashore, just because you've g 

your old passport?” vf 

The girl answered with a mournful shake of her head 
gazing hopelessly over the side into the milling crow 
tear trembling in her eye. That was the real beginniz 
the moment when Bobby saw that tear-drop shiver on the 
of a cold and heartless world, and she saw that he ‘sg 
was moved by it, the rapprochement already developing 
them began to flourish with the sudden tropic gro 
youth and sympathy alone make possible. In the course 
minutes Jeannette was telling him her story. 

Aunt Eleanor, who was Jeannette Allen’s only living 
had married into an English family with‘all her property 
the marriage settlement; ‘ill-health had overtaken’ her, 
for some of her own blood about her, she had asked Jeg 
come to her; Jeannette had cheerfully gone, and had he 
panion to her for six long years, until the end of Aunt: 
earthly pilgrimage. In the last hours that gentle, good) 
childless and fortuneless, had bethought her of-the gitl’g 
services and recompensed them with ‘all she had to 
diamonds—a pair of eardrops, a sunburst, a bar-pin, a & 
—a total value of not more than thirty-five hundred doll 
amount was ample as the reward of love, one might 
when it was all that love had to bestow; yet it was 
fortune for a young lady not trained to fend for he ’ 
now the diamonds were lost! ee 

The English family, it appeared, was kind to Jeanm 
she might have had a home there; but she was lonely 
not belong and knew it; she yearned for America ‘andy 
Yet the latter end of the journey had been troubled: {@ 
days her passport had been missing, and this morning 
monds had disappeared, totally and surprisingly disappe 

As the story was finished, the white, trembling lips ¥ 
a sigh, while their quivering, wistful pathos suggested § 
that what the poor girl needed now, as a preliminary 


utterly comforted, was just to be kissed—tenderly andj 


fully, as he fancied he knew how to do. Yet the cire 
required not that Bobby’ should act his compassion, but 
shou!d feel around in his mind for proper words to expre! 


“But—haven’t you got anybody—anybody a-tall?” he @ 
The young lady shook her head, a melancholy negative; 


upon Bobby straightened up, close beside her now, and’ 
to assume the. responsibilities to which he had fallen hei 
the story clearly in his mind, the diamonds seemed for the’ 


the. major consideration. Bobby cross-examined her géf 


wisely. He suspected everybody, even Lord Alverstone. 
“Rather—rather stretching it, that, don’t you think?” 
Jeannette. ; 
“Lord Alverstone did not want his picture taken,” 
Bobby suspiciously. And then there bore down upon 
tall man who announced himse!f briefly as Mr. George 
special agent of the State Department, and explained” 
business was to investigate an assault upon the secreta 
Alverstone, the British High Commissioner. ‘ 
“High Commissioner? Oh!” gasped Jeannette, and f 
grew shocked and round with sudden concern for Bobby.s 


“Just my luck!” frowned Bobby; and then, as his kn 


bled a bit under him, he tried feebly to be humorous. 
me the worst!” he p'eaced. “What am I up against?” 
“From the State Department, did you say?” he queried) 
mediately forgot himself in a narration of Jeannette’s dis 


UIGLEY, it transpired, despite his wolflike @ 


jaw, had a heart of compassicn in the breast} 

together with a keen, impatient mind that scorned to @ 
unimportant technicalities. His quick eye sifted Jeanm 
recognized her for what she was. Soon he was talking 
body with an official cap upon his head, and directly 
had a landing-ticket in her hand. 

“Oh!” she cried, overcome by the ease with which ti 
sib'e of five minutes before had become the actuality) 
precious moment. “I—I am so eager to get to—to 
Her face lighted with a radiant smile that besought be 
and Bobby to understand this eagerness; yet before evel 
at the gangplank, she halted to ask: “Is—is Mr. Dunlea! 
arrest? Because if he is, I couldn’t leave till I sort of @ 
through, you know.” 





ctied Bebby. “You're a sogulee beick!” “1 -saw shim go, when I was-waiting in 
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“Je-hos-a-phat!"" beamed Bobby. “You're a little bit of all 
right, aren’t you, Jeannette?” It was presumption, and yet again 
it was not, the way they were getting on. It was merely spon- 
taneous. “No, I’m not under arrest, am I, Mr. Quigley?” 

Quigley hesitated. He had said his orders were to investigate, and 
all the while the other matter was under way, Bobby telling Jean- 
nette’s story, Jeannette had been artlessly telling Bobby’s, snatch 
at a time, till the special agent of the State Department had it 
rather clearly in his mind that a lord and his secretary had acted 
petulantly, hastily and with some culpability, and that, from the 
point of view of His Lordship alone, it was probably best, to drop 
the matter. 

“No,” he decided, “you’re not under arrest.” 

“Quigley,” said Bobby, straightening till he leaned slightly out 
of plumb toward the rear, “I’m grateful to you. You are the 
goods, I say. I'll mention you to Secretary Lansing next time I 
take his picture.” 

As two men of the world they smiled, shook hands and parted 
cordially. : 

Bobby became instantly very busy. First he volunteered to 
find Miss:Allen’s stateroom steward and notify him that her bag- 
gage. was ready to go ashore. Next he answered several calls 
for picturé-taking from. impatient reporters, some of whom wanted 
to know where the devil he had been. These duties behind him, 
he had nothing to do but follow down the gangplank, take cour- 
teous leave of Miss Allen, receive her final thanks and get back 
to the office. But he didn’t want to go back to a dull office. 
He felt an earnest desire to be by Miss Allen’s side. 

“Tt’s a lead,” he. said to himself excitedly. - “It’s a lead.” He 
turned back and unloaded his camera and plate-box upon a fellow- 
employee, charging him to see them safely to the office for him 
with the information that he, Dunleavy, would report in later. 

And now Bobby pattered quickly down the gangplank and stood 
a moment, staring upward at that vast warehouse where customs 
inspection was going on, until his eye had located the giant let- 
ter “A” swinging from a rafter. Once descried, he drifted thither; 
for under it, of course, Jeannette was to be found, waiting for 
her baggage to be brought for examination. There too Lord Al- 
verstone’s baggage was coming, since Alverstone also begins with 
A, and so Bobby was interested to note Hodge standing guard 
over it and giving irritable orders to an anemic type with a feeble 
mustache and an air of great subservience who answered to the 
name of Scrug. Scrug was evidently His Lordship’s valet, and 
Scrug was flying to and fro under the lash of Hodge’s sharp 
tongue, engaged in identifying His Lordship’s trunks as they 
came, out of the hold and getting them quickly shifted to the 
Alverstone pile in the “A” sector. 

Bobby approached Jeannette almost apprehensively. He won- 
dered if she had changed much in the eternity since he had 
parted from her. 

“At last I am free to help you,” he said, raising his cap, but 
peering into her eyes almost with fright lest he should not find 
there what he wanted to find. But he was not disappointed. The 
girl’s grateful, welcoming glance was all that could be desired. 

“Here, Inspector—could you take this lady now?” 

The news-photographer said it in his best, politest 
manner; yet there was a subtle authority in his tone. 


* P-l-e-a-s-e! "” the young woman repeated, and 
there was a quiver of the white, forlorn lips. 
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the authority of that new something which was cropping wis 
now. 

“Certainly,” said the inspector, and while New York op 
officials are notably the most unfeeling creatures in th, 
human zoo, there was that in this man’s acknowle 
velously enough, which recognized this new something ip 

Jeannette’s keys were produced, and under the inspectors 
began an expert tumbling up of things in a lady’s 
which Bobby naturally held delicately aloof; but in his 
that subtle metamorphosis of the man within went steadily { 
He felt immensely tall, immensely strong, immensely resouned 

“I will get her diamonds. I will!” he announced to jj 
decisively, and with the resolution he fancied Jeannette’s 
suddenly directed to him with a gentle trustfulness in the 
eyes that was in itself a challenge to deeds of chivalry. Ty, 
himself, he felt that he must make conversation. 

“My friend Hodge!” he remarked to/ Jeannette, directing 
attention by a jerk of the thumb to where the secretary: N 
She glanced quickly at the man, and just then Bobby’s i 
stimulated mentality recorded what, in his present state, be 
to him at once a pregnant observation. “Holds to that lj 
case pretty close, doesn’t he? Didn't even let it out of his 
when he biffed me.” 

“He is very faithful,” approved Jeannette, who, it was ¢ 
had a kind of liking both for Lord Alverstone and for his sg 
tary. “And he hasn’t looked at me since—since the affair 
think he is piqued because he saw me talking to you after 
They were both very nice to me, really.” ’ 

“All the same, I don’t like that fellow. I do not like 
Hello, here comes Lord Alverstone. Pipe him! By gravy, t 
the British Consul-General with him; and who are these two| 
hatted guys? .One of them’s an Assistant Secretary of State 
I’m all wrong. Oh, yes, he’s somebody all right—or pretend 
to be. He might have ’em hypped.” 

“Heah! This is my luggage!” announced My Lord, wai 
his hand at the small archipelago of trunks and bags. 

“Pass it!” said a man in ‘business clothes who had fol 
in the wake of the party, and two inspectors began immedid 
the affixing of their little pasters; then the whole was pile 
two trucks and began to move along the floor to the bag 
chutes, Hodge following watchfully, and still clinging to his in 
case, which got a perfunctory paster also. 

“Well, what do you know about that, now!” gasped Bi 
obstinately suspicious still. “What a chance for smugglers! ! 
there’s all that talk about three hundred thousand dollars’) 
of unset stones on this ship. Say! Wouldn’t it be easy?” 

“Smugglers?” interrogated Jeannette with a note of incredil 

“Yes; suppose Lord Alverstone isn’t Lord Alverstone at 






















‘““But—he has Lord Alverstone’s papers.” <a have, on 
“Somebody has your passport too,” reminded Bobby WAR fico, — 
significant nod; with her 

j a * 
i somebody will be é righteous 
ing into port who is a 


some trip, but they] 
be you, will they, ™ 

“Besides,” arg 
Jeannette, who was 
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to Lord Alverstone Go! 
“all these people MR Gr Pling 
expecting him.” again!” 
Bobby’s mind, He fi 
new accretions Of PUREE center Pr 
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small difficulties. Venturer 
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abandon whatever disguise (Continued om ee 
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Tue fiction value of the average human life in this 

1930 is being made as clear as crystal by the 
author of these most original stories, the first of which— 
“Ig Sometimes Happens” —appeared in the last num- 
ber, Here he concerns himself with the inevitable girl 


who had— 


NO MOTHER 
TO 
GUIDE HER 


By 
LUCIAN CARY 


Illustrated by 
MAURICE L. BOWER 


NE of the seven oldest stories in the worid is the 

story of the sweet and innocent girl, the daughter 

of poor but honest parents. She has, or should 

have, one of the quaint old-fashioned names like Faith or Hope or 
Susan, Her mother dies when she is the merest slip of a thing 
With her hair in a braid. Her father is a righteous man, too 
tous wholly to understand the dangers that threaten a girl 

#00 i at once pretty and innocent—dquite too righteous to be for- 
BV He is the sort who in the big scene of the third act opens 
loor on the driven snow and says to his prodigal daughter 
seeping home through the icy wind to the only haven she has 


| Go! You have disgraced the name of Hardwick”—or Stone 
Ss as the case may be. “Go. And never darken my door 
again! 
| He flings the door to with a bang, bolts it, and comes down 
Senter trembling with his own virtue, while all the galle-y hisses. 
of, Of course, his daughter had caught the eye of a young ad- 
7 with money and no principles. He made love to her 
With the skill of long practice and the address of one who does 
wy Mi teally care. She fell desperately in love with him. Her father 
/Wamed the handsome stranger off the place. In the dead of night 
pme stole away from her little white room, relying on her lover’s 
i to marty her. He proves false. He tires of her. She is 
f. Just because she had no mother to guide her! 
There have been people who poked fun at this story. But only 
; Saw it in its crudest form. They thrilled to the big 
me im “Magda” when Mrs. Pat Campbell played it a dozen 
pe = 320, even as you and I. They will thrill to it again. For 
| Slory can never die. Too many of us wish to believe it. All 
‘i. Wish to believe it. And don’t daughters wish to believe 
Mat the world is full of handsome young men with money who 
= omy testrained from abduction by the knowledge that ’twould 
to try? Young men—even old men—like to imagine 
Tresistible. Indeed, is there a man with ego so dead 


~ Enoch Beal folded 

the sheet of paper, 

tore it and put the 

bits into his pocket. 

He took the pistol 

down from its place, 
loaded it. 


that he doesn’t believe he could have carried off a -fair daughter 
or two if he hadn’t been too noble? 

Oddly enough, there is something in this story. Life offers, if 
not precisely this story, still, something—well, something like 
this: 


EEP HARBOR, on the Connecticut shore, less than a 

hundred miles from Columbus Circle, is one of those 
New England villages—a cluster of white houses round an elm- 
shaded green—that preserves the charm of another time in spite 
of its admirers. The place is familiar enough now with the habits 
of the modern Romans from New York who have country places 
there. It knows about imported touring-cars and polo ponies and 
international divorces. There is even a shop, owned and managed 
by a Deep Harbor girl, that serves cinnamon toast and tea for two 
dollars. But Deep Harbor has changed its ways very little, and 
its way of thought not at all. The simple white church—such a 
prim little church to have borrowed its proportions from pagan 
Greece—still stands by the village green. 

And though the summer colony doesn’t know it, the leading 
citizen is neither Colonel Hanchett of New York, who has an 
eighteen-hole course. on his own land and a thirty-knot steam 
yacht lying in the river; nor David Bingham of ‘Boston, whose 
place adjoins the Colonel’s and who owns the largest ranch in the 
Argentine and the most profitable oil-well in Mexico and the finest 
tract of timber in Oregon. Colonel Hanchett and Mr. Bingham 
are merely first among the Romans. The leading citizen of Deep 
Harbor is Enoch Beal, who built Valiant, the schooner that won 
the ocean race in 1902, and the forty-foot ketch that Gulbransen 
sailed single-handed round the Horn, and who lives in one of the 
white houses that look on the green with Maggie, who has served 
in that household for more than a generation, and his daughter : 
Susan. 

Father and daughter were uncommonly good friends—when one 
considers that he was a man of -sixty-odd and she was_a girl of 
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twenty-three, and that they were both born in Deep Harbor of 
straight New England stock. Susan knew the details of the busi- 
ness so well that if he had one day decided to incorporate, she 
could the next day have stepped into the post of secretary and 
treasurer. And Enoch knew all about his daughter’s tastes and 
opinions and aspirations—or if not all about them, enough about 
them so that he should have been able to guess the rest. He 
thought of himself as an old man, wiser in the ways of the world 
than he was; and he thought of her as younger than she was, of 
course; and he did not see that circumstance was slowly forcing 
her into the spinsterhood which is so often the fate of the finest 
girl in a town from which the most eligible young men have de- 
parted. He was a proud man, proud of his reputation for build- 
ing yachts that could stand across the North Atlantic, proud of 
his father, whose pistol and cutlass hung over the front room 
mantel, proud of his daughter Susan. 

He was a tall, gaunt man, a foreboding figure, molded for 
tragedy. And if anybody had told-him that behind his air of 
stern uprightness there was a strain of romantic nonsense, he 
would not have been seriously annoyed, because he wouldn't have 
had the faintest suspicidn that the charge was true. 

One day in April, when for more than a week an incalculably 
slow drizzle had alternated with sheets of rain, and life in the 
white house on the green had grown steadily more impossible to 
Susan, until she felt she would begin to throw things if she stayed 
indoors an hour longer, Susan put on a yellow oilskin coat and 
an oilskin hat, and cranked the flivver. She felt she must do 
something unnecessary, something adventurous, something wild— 
and the wildest thing she could think of was to drive ten miles 
down the State Road to East Southam and have tea all by herself 
at the Post Inn, which would be so entirely deserted at this season 
and on such a day that she would be free to imagine it peopled 
with—well, with the sort of people she liked. . 

But somehow or other, cn this gray and drizzly day, her imag- 
ination quite failed to supply what was lacking in reality. The 
tea was a failure. 


HE State Road was so slippery that Susan started home 

the back way over a road that had the saving grace of 
being dirt, but which was hardly more than two deep ruts in the 
mud, such as one would expect to find only in the mountains of 
Kentucky and can find anywhere in Connecticut ten rods off 
the main highways. The fact that the road led to Deep Harbor 
through_a .walled Jane that divided the Hanchett estate from the 
Bingham estate had nothing to do with her decision. Susan did 
not know either family—had, indeed, no particular interest in 
either family; besides, she knew that none of them came to Deep 
Harbor before the first of June. 

Susan went leaping along in the flivver, her left arm bent in a 
circle over the steering-wheel, after the fashion of those who 
drive flivvers over Connecticut roads, her right hand divided in its 
clasp of the wheel so that two fingers were free to manipulate the 
gas-lever. She was doing twenty-five miles an hour—which was 
about as fast over that road as seventy-five on a speedway—when 
she swung round the blind corner into the lane and down the 
steep little hill toward Deep Harbor. A hundred feet ahead, the 
rain had washed clear the top of a deeply-embedded boulder; on 
either side was a deep rut. The ruts ran between narrow, high 
banks. Susan wondered if the rear axle would clear the boulder, 
and shoved in the brake. The rear wheels locked and slid in the 
soft mud as if they had been greased; the front wheels plunged 
into the ruts, straightened out; the flivver slowed down sharply 
as the front wheels straddled the rock, and as gently as though 
manipulated by some giant’s hand, the rear axle slid up on the 
sloping face of the rock. Susan got out. The rear wheels had 
been lifted just clear of the mud—they had no traction. The 
little car was stuck high if not dry. 

Susan gave that quick instinctive look round that the driver who 
has done a foolish thing always gives even in the loneliest places. 
If Susan had been driving in the wilds of Beloochistan, a hun- 
dred miles from a human habitation, she would have given that 
quick look round to assure herself that no one had witnessed her 
carelessness. So would you or I. The road was entirely deserted; 
no one was coming down the hill, and no one was coming up 
the hill; and in all human probability no one would do either for 
the next twenty-four hours. Susan gave a little sigh of relief 
and a little frown of dismay—and, her eyes drawn irresistibly 
upward, saw a young man standing in a wide gap of the stone wall 
at the top of the bank. The young man wore overalls, with the 
clumsy canvas gloves*that:men use in the fields for rough work, 
and one of those shapeless felt hats that are neither brown nor 
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gray but the color that comes of long abuse. Susan hem 
shoulder to the radiator of the flivver and pushed with’ 
strength; she couldn’t budge it. She looked up again. The 
man was halfway down the bank, with a crowbar in his hy 

“I’m stuck,” she said. a 
_ The young man knelt at the rear of the machine and st 
situation. 

“So I see,” he commented, and applied the crowbar, 


USAN watched him without any conscious curiosity 

who he was; she did not need to inquire how he 
there, or the reason for the crowbar. It was perfectly g 
that he had been engaged in rebuilding the old-fashiog 
wall that surrounded the Bingham estate. Susan reflected, 
emotion, that he was an exceptionally good-looking young 
with a pleasant face and a well-made body. She had 5 
slightest fear of him. You see, she did not observe his 
She saw the denim overalls, the disreputable felt hat, the 
canvas gloves, and took him for a workman. If she 
looked more closely, if she had only noted those boots, 
thing might have been differetit. 

They were the kind of boots that an astute British 
having studied the mud of Flanders, put on the market 
winter of 1914-15 under the name of “Norwegians” and the 
of one hundred and ten shillings. Five years later, in this 
ticular April, 1920, they cost just under ten pounds in New 
Street, and sixty-five dollars just off Fifth Avenue. To 
flatly, they were not the work-shoes of a worthy young } 
of walls. But Susan did not recognize them for what they 
and so, completely missing the one chance to sense her ¢ 
she stood calmly by while the young man pried the flivyg 
the rock, and even admired the sturdy lift of his bent bag 
he did it. ; 

The young man straightened up as the axle slid back do 
face of the smooth rock and the wheels again rested on the gr 
and as he straightened, he looked into Susan’s eyes. It wag) 
fectly natural that he should look into Susan’s eyes. Inde 
would have been a reflection on his manners if he hadn't. 
observer would have said that his glance was a conventional 
the glance demanded by the occasion, a glance not only imag 
but negligible. Unhappily, any observer would have been’ 
The glance was anything but negligib!e—unless the music 
spheres is negiigible, or the start of spring, or the tide in the: 
It was a glance that swept through Susan Beal as the warm 
from the south sweeps through the young leaves, setting 
aflutter. And yet, because she was a woman, it occurred 
in the same moment that her shapeless yellow slicker a 
bell-shaped sou’wester hat were rather fetching after the 
special fashion, and that her hair always curled in the raii? 

“If you'll get in,” the young man said, “I'll crank.” 

The sentence was like the glance. It said nothing that, 
not necessary to say, and it said everything. It spoke a li 
over and above its plain words, a language that had ne 
written and can never be learned, a language that every 
born to understand—and to use. Susan Beal, who had neve 
it before, immediately proceeded to use it, without effort, 9 
thought—ds she breathed. : 

“Thank you ever so much!” Those were her precise WOF 
most ordinary words in the world But they did the mise 

Susan climbed in behind the wheel; the young man HM 
starting lever sharply; the motor roared. ; 

The young man stepped close and took off his hat. 

“My name is Rodney,” he said, “Rodney Bingham.” 

Susan held out her hand. He took it firmly in his. 

“T’m Susan Beal,” she said. “Good-by!” 


ITH never a look behind at the young maa) 
road, she shot down the hill around the com 
through the village of Deep Harbor toward the white how 
looked on the green, where she lived with her father Enos 
and Maggie, who had served there for more than a general 
But though she went straight home, Susan Beal did not 
her adventure in the lane to her father. He was one of thes 
selectmen, and he would have had the place where the fil 
stuck high if not dry repaired within twenty-four hours # 
known of it, lest an accident more serious than Susals4 
and the town be sued for damages. But Susan did not say® 
Instead she put on her most treasured dress for dinner 


at 


her hair with even more care than usual—although nO OO Te 
coming.’ And after dinner she sat for a long time look# a 


the fire in the living-room. Then she got up and went ® 
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Susan was quite th 
on the top rung and 





oroughly frightened, but she did not delay a moment. She put one foot 
oe quietly down . . . . Together they ran lightly across the yard: 





“I'm stuck,” Susan said. 


p-ano and played over and over again, very softly, some phrases of 
Debussy, until her father stirred .uneasily in his chair and got up 
and opened the front door, and stood looking at the sky, as if 
anxious about the weather, for all of five minutes. 


gt fgets morning Susan walked down to the village as she 
always did immediately after breakfast, to get the 
morning’s mail, and to give her orders at Horn’s grocery-store 
and the meat-market. It was a chore she had done six days a 
week for perhaps six years, and she might reasonably have been 
bored with it, and indeed she had often been bored with it. But 
no competent observer watching her, as she came down the brick 
walk from the white house on the green and turned toward the 
village, would have said she was bored. Her mien was sober 
enough to the casual glance, but there was a light in her eye and 
a turn to her mouth and a swing to her walk that a second glance 
must have seen or felt or somehow got. What sense is it in us 
that apprehends these delicate evidences of the spirit within? 

By one of those astounding coincidences that did not seem to 
Susan a coincidence at all but only the entirely expected and 
anticipated and treasured event, the young man in overalls was 
standing on the post-office steps as Susan entered. It was the 
first time in his life that he-had ever been in that spot at that 


“So I see,” he commented, and applied the crowbar. 
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hour of the morning. The fact gj 
he had gone without his breakfay 
be there. Susan nodded. with theg 
of a grave smile, and the you; 
raised his dilapidated felt hat yj 
solemn _ gesture. Neither, cup 
enough, said “Good morning,” g 
other of the pleasant phrase » 
which polite persons greet each, 
in Deep Harbor, Connecticut 9 
young man, who had been stay 
there for a good half-hour, wi 
speaking to anyone, immed 
slipped into a large and powerfi 
that stood across the street. a ¥ 
hung sporting roadster much plaster 
with mud, and drove off dow 
street without looking to the Tight 
to the left, and in no way betmm 
the state of his mind—unless by 
fact that he kicked the cut-out open 
he started and thus caused his m 
to give forth a rapid successig 
those deep-toned barks that ang 
pressly forbidden motorists by j 
town of Deep Harbor on penalty ¢ 
fine of not less than ten dollars 
more than fifty dollars 

Susan, coming out of the posta 
with a handful of mail, heard§ 
quickening staccato. glanced dow 
street in time to see the car pling 
the long hill that leads out of) 
Harbor toward the homes of 
Binghams and the Hanchetts, and$ 
watching it until it topped the hill 
disappeared. 

Instead of turning to the grom 
store, she went on down the stre# 
the direction taken by the car, to! 
Emmeline’s. Emmeline Peabody 
not in the strict sense Susan's @ 
or, so far as is known, anybody’ 
she was everybody's aunt—m 
those spinsterish persons with #9 
pathetic ear, a clear eye anda 
tongue such as no communily% 
properly do without. Aunt Emma 
knew everything that was notp 
in the Deep Harbor weekly Hen 

There was no use trying wt 
Aunt Emmeline out and secures 
from her vast store of informati 
indirection. She never gave aa 
treasures. They had a price, ai 
price was complete exposure ot 
object in consulting her. 

“Who,” Susan asked brave 
Rodney Bingham?” — 

Aunt Emmeline’s return question was as quick as thal 
trained actress picking up her cue. 

“Has he been trying to kiss you?” 

“Not yet.” 

“U-m-m-m-m!” said Aunt Emmeline. That @ 

“U-m-m-m-m!” expressed simultaneously a pleasure ® 
frankness, a deep satisfaction over the discovery ol a wet 
plication in the human relationships under her eye, an¢ 
ciation of Susan’s confidence in her. itt 

“T should think twice about it,’ Aunt Emmeline com 
I were you.” 

Susan waited patiently. 

“He’s a ne’er-do-well,” Aunt Emmeline said. 
makes him quite irresistible?” ae 

“No,” Susan answered. “I just don’t believe it 

“Well,’—Aunt Emmeline pursed her lips, —“whethet 
lieve it or not, it’s so.” 

“How so?” Susan persisted. 

“His father couldn’t find a. preparatory 
him more than a year.” 

“Oh!” said Susan, with a little shrug. 
said, “Oh, that!” . 

“He went to Princeton, finally,” Aunt Emmeline 
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fact is His father was starting on a trip to Mexico. He 
reakfas imme’ < at the New York office to learn the business from 
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—_ company. The next thing he heard was that Rodney was hunt- 
be othy ing in Alaska.” idl 

cut, J “Ves,” said Susan placidly. ore believ 
. “He was in the army for two years—the tank-corps, I believe. 
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“What’ doing now?” 
os gached to - to South America to take charge of his 
ather’s ranches in the Argentine. His father told him if he'd 
sbuild the wall around the place out here by June 1, he’d con- 
’ DEMISE ‘der sending him to South America. His. father’s been trying to 





ess by t that wall rebuilt forthe last four years, and of course you 
Ut OPE n't get men that know how to do it these times. I suppose he 
his mig ed that the boy didn’t have one chance in ten of getting it 
a ae Jone in time. So far, I hear he hasn’t got one man working for 
, mee him.” 
s “And that’s why he’s in Deep Har- 
enalty io now?” 
dolar “U-m-m-m-m,” said Aunt Emme- 
ine, with a glance at Susany In this 
Post ace Aunt Emmeline’s “U-m-m-m-m” 
heard equivalent to “Yes.” 
d dom Susan rose. ‘ 
plunge “So” she said with gentle malice, 
it of J you really haven’t any scandal about 
es of Mim, have you, Aunt Emmeline?” 
, and “U-m-m-m-m-m!” said Aunt Em- 
the hil meline. “Not yet.” 





























“He’s awfully good-looking, isn’t 
?” Susan ventured. 


“U-m-m-m-m-m,” said Aunt Em- 


In the course of the next two weeks 
occurred a number of coincidences 
the one by which Susan and Rod- 
Bingham had met at the post of- 
te. Three times they visited the lit- 
le public library next the town hall 
the same hour. Once they met at 
the tea-shop, and since each had been 
me, they had tea together. And 
nce they walked as far together as 
rom the post office to Horn’s grocery. 
By that time it was all over town; 
pearly everybody in Deep Harbor had 
ard that Susan Beal was carrying on 
mth Rodney Bingham. Which shows 
i ly gossipy and meddling 
me towns are, making mountains out 
if thank-you-ma’ams and all that. The 
act is ‘that no. intimate word had 
passed between them. Indeed, if every 
mience that they spoke had been re- 
ded by a dictograph and produced 
m court, no jury would have hesitated 
render a-verdict of not guilty. Noth- 
ig had happened to justify the town’s 
tion that they were in love with 
ach other. But, the town was right. 
went daily about the same 

bind of duties as always, save for 
™ coincidences. Outwardly she was 
Same Susan Beal. Inwardly she 
2 curious sense of elation, a fee!- 
8 that life was worth living and the 
s, #0 extraordinarily interesting 
pace m which to live it. It occurred to 
“t more than once that she ought to 
ation Rodney Bingham to her fa- 
she could not very well pre- 
mt to her father that Rodney was a 
,  ‘quaintance; and certainly she 
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-kind of thing to tell her father. 


Once they met at the tea-shop, and since 
each had been alone, they had tea together. 
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could not tell her father how much more than a casual acquaintance 
Rodney was. If Rodney proposed to her, she would tell her 
father so. But how could she tell her father that Rodney was 
going to propose to her? That, somehow, did not seem to be the 
She would have to tell it so 
flatly. If she had had a mother, she could have conveyed the 
information: without actually saying it. But she had no mother. 

Susan had a moment of uneasiness when Rodney asked if he 
might call. 

“Of course you may,” she said, “but—” She hesitated. Her 
father did not know Rodney Bingham. He did not- know that 
she knew him. She would have to explain to her father how she 
had met Rodney before Rodney called. 

“But what?” Rodney prompted. 

“When?” Susan asked. 

“Tonight?” Rodney asked. 

“Very well,” Susan said. 
was a small matter. 

“We'll go for a drive.” 

“Yes,” Susan said. She was already phrasing the sentence she 
would address to her father. 

She found it rather more difficult to say than she had antici- 
pated, when actually she faced her father across the dinner-table. 
He seemed in a peculiarly preoccupied (Continued on page 92) 


After all, explaining to her father 
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hour of the morning. The fact is managed 
he had gone without his breakfag he had | 
be there. Susan nodded, with the game Pu Roc 
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solemn gesture. Neither, ¢ ‘ond stranded 
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“T'm stuck,” Susan said. 


p.ano and played over and over again, very softly, some phrases of 
Debussy, until her father stirred uneasily in his chair and got up 
and opened the front door, and stood looking at the sky, as if 
anxious about the weather, for all of five minutes. 


EXT morning Susan walked down to the village as she 

always did immediately after breakfast, to get the 
morning’s mail, and to give her orders at Horn’s grocery-store 
and the meat-market. It was a chore she had done six days a 
week for perhaps six years, and she might reasonably have been 
bored with it, and indeed she had often been bored with it. But 
no competent observer watching her, as she came down the brick 
walk from the white house on the green and turned toward the 
village, would have said she was bored. Her mien was sober 
enough to the casual glance, but there was a light in her eye and 
a turn to her mouth and a swing to her walk that a second glance 
must have seen or felt or somehow got. What sense is it in us 
that apprehends these delicate evidences of the spirit within? 

By one of those astounding coincidences that did not seem to 
Susan a coincidence at all but only the entirely expected and 
anticipated and treasured event, the young man in overalls was 
standing on the post-office steps as Susan entered. It was the 
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“So I see,” he commented, and applied the crowbar. 
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“And that’s why he’s in Deep Har- 
bor now?” 
“Y-m-m-m-m,” said Aunt Emme- 
ine, with a glance at Susany In ‘this 
case Aunt Emmeline’s “U-m+m-m-m” 
equivalent to “Yes.” 
Susan rose. 
“So” she said with gentle malice, 
you really haven’t any scandal about 
im, have you, Aunt Emmeline?” 
“U-m-m-m-m-m!” said Aunt Em- 
meline. “Not yet.” 
“He’s awfully good-looking, 
?” Susan ventured. 
“U-m-m-m-m-m,” 
neune. 
In the course of the next two weeks 
curred a number of coincidences 
the one by which Susan and Rod- 
‘Bingham had met at the post of- 
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me, they had tea together. And 
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could not tell her father how much more than a casual acquaintance 
Rodney was. If Rodney proposed to her, she would tell her 
father so. But how could she tell her father that Rodney was 
going to propose to her? That, somehow, did not seem to be the 
She would have to tell it so 
flatly. If she had had a mother, she could have conveyed the 
information: without actually saying it..-But she had no mother. 

Susan had a moment of uneasiness when Rodney asked if he 
might call. 

“Of course you may,” she said, “but—” She hesitated. Her 
father did not know Rodney Bingham. He did not- know that 
she knew him. She would have to explain to her father how she 
had met Rodney before Rodney called. 

“But what?” Rodney prompted. 

‘When?” Susan asked. 

“Tonight?” Rodney ‘asked. 

“Very well,” Susan said. 
was a small matter. 

“We'll go for a drive.” 

“Yes,” Susan said. She was already phrasing the sentence she 
would address to her father. 

She found it rather more difficult to say than she had antici- 
pated, when actually she faced her father across the dinner-table. 
He seemed in a peculiarly preoccupied (Continued on page ga) 


After all, explaining to her father 


Once they met at the tea-shop, and since 
each had been alone, they had tea together. 
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The story so far: 


Fy TAXTER came home from the war to the pleasant 
surprise of a ten-thousand-dollar legacy from an uncle. 
But he found that his cousin and sweetheart April Summerlin 
had inherited ten times as much from the same source; and he 
felt that he had no right to marry her till his financial status 
at least equaled hers. So when a Texas soldier named Yarmy 
offered him a share in some marvelous oil-lands (and when 
Yarmy’s sister Kate added her persuasions), he determined .to 
invest. 

Yarmy sought also to interest the Summerlins, but April 
was suspicious and tried also to dissuade Bob from turning 
over the five thousand-dollar bills he had brought with him, 
to Yarmy. Bob would have done so however, had not the 
bills disappeared. Bob’s old megro servant Zeb had been 
operating a vacuum cleaner on the stair-landing above; only 
he and his machine knew where the money had gone. 

But the Yarmys were not yet done with Bob Taxter. Shortly 
afterward, Kate Yarmy appeared at his hotel room and made 
herself at home, much to his embarrassment. And then— 
strange coincidence—Joe Yarmy appeared—intending to extort 
money from Bob because of his compromised sister. Bob, 
however, felt in duty bound to marry Kate—and she ac- 
cepted his proposal. And then Bob’s mother came to his hotel, 
and with April and Mrs. Summerlin—received Bob’s announce- 
ment that he was to be married to Kate that afternoon! 


CHAPTER XXXI 


HERE is probably no pang given to mortal woman 

to bear greater than yielding her son to another 

woman. It is a second travail, without the joy of 

gain, with all the grief of loss. She may smother her cries, but 
there are tears running back into her heart. 

In the first place no woman could possibly be good enough for 
him. If he is a very bad boy, the woman is still more under 
suspicion, for then she ought to be good enough to make him 
better than his own mother could make him. And of course, if 
she did that, she would become hateful beyond hate. 

Bob Taxter’s mother was very motherly. She loved a son with 
a Virginian extravagance of tenderness and admiration. She was 
never afraid to spoil him with adulation. She wanted him to 
feel that however much praise outsiders might lavish on him, it 
would never equal what he had had at home long before. 

Mrs. Taxter had accepted the prospect that April would marry 
Bob. She had accepted it when they were children and far from 
the fatal day. As they grew older, their quarrels continued unim- 
portantly and amusingly childish. She loved April, and she 
respected April’s people and her ancestry and their ways. April 
had displayed all her good and evil traits until both had become 
pleasant with familiarity. 

Surrendering Bob to April would not be really surrendering 
him. It would be simply a continuance of the sharing arrange- 
Copyrighted, 1919-20, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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ment that she @ 
April had kept 


since Bob was a lil 
boy and April a iit 


girl. But now 2 
was going to doa 


of those terrific thing 


that sons do to i 
mothers’ hearts @ 


hopes. He was going to give his freedom, his career, his mals 


his love, his lifelong days and nights into the monopoly of a Ms 
Nobody from Nowhere. 

Mrs. Taxter despised Kate before she saw her. She loalt 
her at first inspection. There was about Kate Yarmy, her featur 
and her carriage too, an undisguised voluptuousness that # 
disgusting, an effrontery, and she felt that it was her reuge 
duty to drive this Lilith out of Eden. 

But for all her hatred, Mrs. Taxter was equally best ¥ 
paralyzing fears. What weapons has a mother to wiel a 
youth and prettiness, passion and novelty? She has only the ’ 
foils that have hung over the fireplace and grown bat 
the young enemy has the hot, keen, flaming swords of ' re 
paradises challenging to enterprise, the fierce bayonets ot Ue 
strange siren-calls, enervating clouds of perfumed enchantmé 
and maddening bugle-calls to the blood. be di 

It has been eternally decreed that the mother shall i 
quered or destroyed who ventures out on this field of re: 
and tries to drag her young back to the home they have ; oe 
Mrs. Taxter was a lioness, but she felt old and awkward, 
could not trust her own cub. He had a new loyalty, 
would not thank her if she marred her adversary. She 

Mrs. Summerlin was hardly more than a withess. 
constrained by the very pride in her daughter that he: ee 
woman outraged. She could not fight for Bob as if he wet 
daughter’s last hope of a man. ’ 

April was Kate’s superior in every point but one. By 
better wits, better bravery, more physical power. . 
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have been maddened to it, she could have torn Kate to pieces 
or throttled her to death by the sheer force of her splendid 
muscles. But she wore the shackles of conventional training. She 
had kept her claws ‘sheathed so long that they had lost their 
spring. As for her fangs, she was very dainty about what she 
set her teeth in. She was quivering with primeval instincts, but 
the inhibitions of good breeding held her in check. 

Kate, however, had fought from childhood with tooth and 
rail. She had torn out other women’s hair in tufts, scratched con- 
stables and bitten policemen till their knuckles bled. That very 

































There was a sharp knock 
atthe door, and Joe Y army al 
in. He was not 


followed by Kate. 


, plain-clothes man, McCann, who had warned her and Joe to 

mF kave New York still carried a scar from Kate’s teeth. She had 

ttied to chew his right thumb off once in a scrimmage, and he 

ie tad had to put her “out” with his left fist before he himself went 

‘tei out with the pain. He rather admired her for her spunk, but he 
wanted no more battles with her. 

April did not know of Kate’s indescribable past, but she would 
tot have been surprised at any part of it. She had a woman’s 
flair for another woman’s evil propensities, and had abhorred Kate 
from the first glimpse of her. She would as soon have bitten or 
scratched a hyena as attempted violence on Kate. She hoped only 
to bluff her away. 

She did not know that Kate also was suffering from inhibitions. 
Aale was sniffing the catnip of respectability. She wanted to revel 
mit. She realized that any physical damage she might do to 

uree enemies would undo her more than flight. If she fled, 
he might follow; but if she fought, he might join his own family. 
held him by a frail cord. To insult his mother or lacerate 
beauty of his April would immediately set him free from any 
sense of obligation. 
$0 the battle over this prey, like so many wild-animal en- 
Counters, tesolved itself into a vast amount of circling arfd prowl- 
ig, feinting and retreating, fierce grimacing and back-arching, 
- nM bloodshed. The women hated each other venomously, 
Were more 2fraid of wounding than of being wounded. After 
Bob left the room, there was a prolonged silence before anybody 
Spoke, . Taxter opened her lips several times, but every im- 
pulsive outburst was stifled by a second thought. At last she ap- 
pealed to April to open the battle: 
feason with her! Plead with her!? 

As the champion of Bob’s mother, April could fight with less 
“Mine She began with an appeal: : - 
‘mad Varmy, can’t we prevail on you to—to give up this 
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“No, for the sake of the mother of the one man we are so 
fond of.” 

“I’m fond of him too.” 

“But he doesn’t—he can't love you.” 

“Did he tell you that?” 

“No, but—” 

“I didn’t think he was the sort of man to talk about his wife.” 

“You're not his wife!” 

“But I’m going to be! Inside of an hour!” 

“In spite of his not loving you?” 

“Where do you get that stuff? Of course he loves me. You 
saw it yourself. It made you so jealous you wanted to kill me, 
didn’t it?” April whitened with the shame of this truth. Kate 
grew more cruel: “He didn’t want to tell you how he loved me. 
He never told you how he tried to kiss me. He did—tots of 
times. But I wouldn’t let him. Not that he isn’t fond of you. 
He always spoke well of you—as a friend. But he’s known you 
too long to love you. A man doesn’t want to marry a girl he 
grew up with. I’m not in your class—I know that without your 
telling me. But I’m something new. I’m different to him. And 
so is he to me. And maybe that’s why I love him.” 

April lifted her downcast head at this with an eagerness that 
revealed her real love for Bob. “But do you love 
him?” 

“Better than you ever did!” Kate cried. “I’d 
go through hell for him. I’m goin’ through it now, 
fightin’ you-all, But I’m goin’ to get him in 
spite of you. And I'll be a good wife to him, too!” 

Mrs. Taxter made an impatient gesture of pro- 
test at the impossibility of such a woman’s being a 
good wife to her son. Kate saw the motion and 
turned to Mrs. Taxter, accusing April: 

“Don’t you forget that she played, fast and loose 
with him first. She threw him over before he ever 
suggested marryin’ me.” 

“That isn’t true!” Mrs. Taxter retorted, and 
then turned to April: “Is it, April?” 

April confessed: “We did have a little quarrel.” 

Kate broke in. “It was over me.” She whirled 
on April: “You gave him back his ring, didn’t 
you? I saw you when you did.” She whirled on 
Mrs. Taxter: “Just because Bob wanted to buy 
a share in ouah oil-property. She tried to prevent 
him. She got so mad at him she flang down his 
ring and told-him to invest that too. Somehow the five thou- 
sand dollars Bob had disappeared. Nobody knows how. I’m not 
saying she took it, but I’d like to hear what she’d say if the 
money had vanished in my flat like it did in hers. Ha! She 
wouldn’t say a thing about me—oh, no! Anyway, she ripped off 
his ring and gave it up. And he put it in his pocket. I reckon 
he’s got it now.” 

April knew that he had it. She had seen him juggling it. She 
was rash enough to say: “He didn’t give it to you, though.” 

“Not yet, but he will,” said Kate, and felt so victorious that 
she ventured a little crass patronage: “Come on, be a good spote 
—take your medicine!” She even put her hand out toward 
April’s arm. 

April recoiled with a shudder of contaminated aristocracy and 
gasped: 

“Please don’t!” 

Kate laughed with robust bourgeoisie, but she was hurt. “That 
pride of yours wont get you anything. It’s lost you Bob already. 
You better can that high-and-mighty business.” 

Even Mrs. Summerlin grew ferocious at the sight of April being 
lectured by this upstart. She snapped: 

“Young woman!” 

“Old lady!” Kate mocked. This touched springs of instinctive 
wrath, and April nearly sprang upon her then. 

But even Kate deplored the plebeiance she could not suppress. 
She hastened to withdraw it. 

“T beg your pahdon. I’m a little excited. You see, I nevva 
was married befo’. I know how you-all hate me, but—” 

Mrs. Taxter would not let her présume upon even so much 
respect as hate implied. She interposed: “I don’t know you well 
enough to hate you—yet.” 

Kate acknowledged the “yet” with a bitter laugh: “TI get you. 
But don’t forget one thing, ladies.” She wished she had not 
called them “ladies.” “If I was an angel from heaven,—which 
I’m not, by a long shot,—you’d hate me for takin’ yo’ son away 
from you. Yo’ own motha-in-law must have hated you, Mrs. 
Taxter. And I'll bet you hated her. It’s only natural. If I have 
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“Where do you get that stuff? Of course he loves me. You saw it yourself. It made you 
so jealous you wanted to kill me, didn’t it?” April whitened with the shame of this truth. 
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a son, I'll want to poison the woman who marries him, whoever 
.. 
vee. Taxter almost swooned ‘at the thought of being grand- 
mother to a son of this woman's. Kate went on: “If Miss 
Summalin had have married Bob, you'd have hated her just as 
me.” 
Peat” Mrs. Taxter threw her arm about April. 

“Oh, yes, you would. But she’s not goin’ to marry him, so you 
can stay friends.” 

Mrs. Taxter took her arm from April. 

Mrs. Summerlin tried the effect of prayer: ‘ 

“Miss Yahmy, the thing Mrs. Taxta objects to most is the 
suddenness of it all. Don’t you suppose you could put off the 
wedding for—a few days, at least, till the announcements could 
be given out and—and a pretty wedding-ceremony arranged in a 

°”? 
— Bob insisted on the church. I’ve arranged for that. This 
isn't any shotgun affair in a justice-of-the-peace’s office. You- 
all are very cordially invited to come daown to the Little Chu’ch 
Raound the Cawna.” 

“But Mrs. Taxta don’t belong to that chu’ch,” Mrs. Summer- 
lin prayed on. “Wouldn’t you ratha have a beautiful weddin’ in 
the old church down in Virginia?” 

“['d just love it, but you see I’ve got to go to Texas this 
evenin’. I’ve just got to.” 

Mrs. Summerlin was tenacious. She felt that she was succeed- 
ing a little: “Then why not postpone the wedding till you can 
come back?” 

Kate tossed her head in gay scorn of this subterfuge: “And 
leave Bob alone with you-all? Why, you’d have us divo’ced 
befo’ we were ma’ied.” f 

Mrs. Taxter took up this challenge with a new gentleness. “No, 
no! My son’s happiness is all I have to live for. If he wants 
you for his wife, I'll do all I can to make you both happy. If 
youll just call yourselves engaged for a while, and then come 
home to the plantation and be ma’ied from there! You shall 
have the most beautiful wedding I can arrange, and no end of 
wedding-presents—and my gift will be this.” 

She took up the crumpled necklace and spread it out in the 
air in all its resplendence. The light of the jewels seemed to be 
mirrored in Kate’s flashing eyes. 

' “What is it—a family heirloom?” 

“Yes. It is always worn by the Taxta brides.” 

“Thank you evva so much!” And she put her hand out for it. 
Mrs. Taxter recoiled from her as April had done. Kate pressed 
her claim with miserly greed: “It’s mine, aint it? For I’m to 
be the next Taxta bride. —Aint I, Bob?” ; 

This to Bob, who put his head in at the door just at the 
wrong moment. In the soundproof bathroom where he had been 
scouring himself and putting on fresh linen for his honeymoon, 
he had wondered what havoc the women who disputed his posses- 
sion had made of each other. 

He had put his head once or twice into the room where Pansy 
and Zeb tiptoed about like pallbearers, but he heard no shrieks or 
thuds from the living-room. At last his curiosity drove him to 
whipping into a bathrobe and going to the door. He interpolated 
his head just in time to receive Kate’s appeal for corroboration. 
He was rather surprised to see all four women still alive and calm, 
with their hair and clothes unrended. 

Kate’s question struck him as rather belated and unnecessary, 
but he could only answer: 

“You were, the last I heard.” ; 

“But you're not dressed! We'll nevva get the license unless 
you rush.” 

He answered as peevishly as if he were already wed. 

‘Tm rushin’, but I’ve got to get my clothes on, haven’t I? 
Motha, you'll meet us at the chu’ch, wont you? You know where 
it ts, don’t you?” 

“I can find it, I reckon,” his mother sighed, and gave up the 
battle, When Kate said, “But the necklace—do I get the neck- 
lace?” Mrs. Taxter felt that diamonds and such vanities were 

n nothings compared with the theft of her son, that she lost 
all'interest in them. She said: “T’ll bring them with me.” 

_ You might be late, or miss the place,” Kate urged, shameless 
aoe, et for the gems. “Why don’t you give them to me 


. Mrs, Taxter made a last feeble struggle. “The necklace is so 
oid; it will fall apart. I was going to take it to a jeweler to have 
It reset.” 
“There’s a fine jewelry sto’ in Houston,” Kate persisted. 
ve'y well!” She was about to pass the sparkling concate- 
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nation over to the exigent bride, but she feared that it would break 
and scatter. She said to Bob, whose face was still stuck in the 
door-crevice like a stupid moon: “They ought to be wrapped up. 
See if you haven’t a box for them, Bob.” 

She poured the fortune into his hand, preferring that if they 
must be wasted on the Yarmy creature, he should have the credit 
and the blame for the gift. 

Bob turned and called to Zeb: 
them up. Be mighty careful.” 

He decanted the liquid into Zeb’s palms, and turned back to 
urge his mother and Kate to be gone. Then he had a sudden 
perplexity. “What about the ring? You have to have ona ring, 
don’t you?” 

“It’s still being done,”’.said his mother. 

“But I haven't one,” Bob said, half hoping that this might 
render the whole ordeal impossible. But Kate was ready. 

“Till run out and get one, and slip it to you. in the subway. 
You're to meet Joe and me there—he’s waiting naow, I'll bet. 
Give me the necklace, and I'll hunt up the ring.” 

“Wait till I get you the money,” said Bob. 

Kate answered jubilantly: ‘“What’s youahs is mine, and what’s 
mine’s ma own, from naow on. I'll swap the ring for the neck- 
lace. Where is it at?” 

Bob turned back to Zeb, who had scurried about, found a long, 
lean box of lawn ties, emptied it, laid the necklace in, and turned 
to ask Pansy to hand him a piece of wrapping-paper from the 
floor. 

Necklaces have a serpentine gift for squirming free of any 
confinement. As Zeb turned and unwittingly opened the box a 
little, the necklace glided out and slid down the back of a tufted 


“Find a box for these and wrap 


Zeb had an inspira- 
tion. He picked up 
Bob's black suit, also 
a light one he had laid 
out to carry in his suit- 
case, and spread them 
both in the trunk. 
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chair into the crevice between the seat and the arm. Zeb closed 
the box, rolled it up in the paper Pansy handed him, demanded a 
string, tied a few sorry knots in it, and handed it over to Bob 
with deep regret. Bob passed it through the door into Kate’s 
clutching hand. She was so enraptured in the possession that she 
fled lest some one should get it away from her. 

“Good-by, all. Hurry up, Bob!” 

April wanted to laugh at her haste and to weep at her victory. 
But she simply wreathed an elegy into a smile and murmured to 
Bob: “I'll be running along now, Bob. Good-by! I hope you'll 
be mighty happy. You know that!” 

Bob shook his head with a rueful skepticism, put his. arm 
through the door and wrung April’s dear hand. Mrs. Summerlin 
simply nodded farewell, her eyes a-brim with tears. Bob did not 
dare invite her or April to the wedding. He wished to be rid of 
his mother too. 

“T’ll see you again, Mother—at the church. The man at the 
desk downstairs will tell you where it is. I don’t know exactly 
myself.” 

His mother wailed the familiar phrase we use so incessantly 
with heedless incongruity: “All right, honey.” 





CHAPTER XXXII 


OB watched them close the door after them. Then he 
turned and went back into the bathroom to shave and 
finish his self-valeting. He was surprised to see that he had left 
his roll of money on the glass shelf alongside his tube of shaving- 






Kate's canny features grew 
saintly as she murmured: 


$ “Love will find a way.” 
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cream. He was still more surprised to find it still there. 
counted over the rest of his cash. Besides the half of his Jegan 
he had a hundred and fifty dollars. = 

Pansy, realizing that Mrs. Summerlin had gone, was linges 
for a last outburst. She glared at the bathroom door: “Oh, 
young scoun’rel that he is!” 3 

“Don’t roas’ ma boss!” said Zeb. “That boy’s got the r 
heart and the wrongest haid evva a man had. Nobody news 
could do nothin’ with them Taxtas when they get them shiftley 
shiftlery notions in they minds.” 

“Ma po’ Miss April!” Pansy moaned. 

“And po’ you! and po’ me! and po’ ev’ybody! 
has got to cease ef I has to cease it mase’f.”’ 

Pansy sniffed: 

“You look like what's goin’ to cease somethin’!” 

“It’s gotta be did; it’s gwineter be did!” 

“How you gwine did it?” 

“I d’know, but ef prayin’ like a camel an’ lyin’ like the devi 
can do it, I'll do it. Ef you got any infloonce, Pansy, you pry 
the Lawd to miss him that ol’ train.” t 

bansy was a practical believer: 

“Ef you lookin’ for to miss him a train, betta turn back that 
clock and that watch too.” 

Zeb hailed the plan with joy. “Now you’s ma Pansy! Thre 
haids is betta than one.” He ran to the mantel where the hote. 
clock scowled, opened the case and pushed the hands back a 
hour recklessly as he murmured: “Goo’-by, Pansy Blossom. | 
drap roun’ and see you lata!” 

Pansy went to the door and growled: 
that train, don’t you nevva come roun’. 
be too soon.” 

Pansy closed the door and left Zeb to his own resources. He 
felt terribly outnumbered by the fiends of circumstance. He bai 
never felt so old and stupid and timid. He had nothing in bis 
favor but a recklessness of consequences. To be beaten and 
cursed would not matter, provided he 
could devote himself to the salvation of his 
young master. His was the spirit of th 
higher obedience, which prefers many 
small disobediences to a servile connivance 
in a bad result. 

He hobbled to the bureau where Bob 3 

















Oh, this weddiy’ 





“Tf you don’t miss him 
No matta how late wil 





had left his wrist-watch. Zeb turned back 


the hand half an hour. ; 
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Bob popped out of the bathroom justa the dar} 
second too late to catch him at it, a i, bison 
spoke through a lathery shaving-brd + sah 
dancing about his cheeks: he 

“That trunk of mine! Send it to th bessed 
station right away—get a special express t looked 
man!” . 

“Yassa!” said Zeb, limping telephone ea 
ward. ag 

Bob called after him: “And get the ret ‘ole © 
of the things in. If the porter can’t gett Y, witho 
to the station, you'll have to take it Ma #Ry. r 
taxi.” my 

“Yassa!” Zeb called into the telephone: Mi. 1 +e 

“Gimme the po’ta. ... . This you, Mis Hi, 
too Po’ta? This Mistoo Yahmy’s rom , be 


I want a spressman right this minule 
a spressman for a yalla trunk about# 
long. Do I get him? . You come a-runall 
for the trunk.” 
Bob came out of the bathroom again. “Is he car 
ing?” Zeb nodded. “Don’t get things mixed 00% 
Put everything in except my black clothes. I'll wa 
those.” 
“Yassa! You'll sholy neéd yo’ black clo’es. 1s thet” 
them?” ? 
“Yes. Leave them out, and everything else gos # 
the trunk—except what goes in my suitcase to weal® 
the train—pajamas and linen and things. I'll pack that ly 
myself, and you can meet me at the station with ve 


, Whom 
the sar 


“Aint I goin’ to see yo’ weddin’?” ; 4 p New 
“No.” ge ¥ a 

“Us Taxtas usually goes to our folk’s weddin’, wsands 
Zeb pleaded, cherishing a vague idea that he might, as ?™ Miu. om 
resort, forbid the ceremony to proceed—or steal the parson, # ’ the br 
something. sa) fe With ki 
“You can see my next wedding,” Bob (Continued on page” (iiaby. pee 
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ee T was the last night of our march through the forest, 
, up to the main range. Dark had come, the enormous, 
cat cruel dark of those untamed equatorial lands, which is 
Pe and the dark of the settled countries as is the night-stalking, fire- 
‘bm bison to the farmyard steer that wanders softly, dreaming 
5 I cropping grass. 

to the always, Joan and I were awed by it, though we had never 
essed So much to one another. We sat side by side on a log, 
apr Wi looked at the comfortable fire. I don’t know why, but there 





med to be more company in it than in my ten Papuan police- 
who were sleeping close at hand, under their calico fly. . Per- 
ps it was because a patrol officer must not, on pain of losing 
uipine and control, make friends with his police, though he 
) without fear or afterthought, make friends with his fire. 

ily the night fire of the camp in the hills, fading down to 
poral glow after supper—one’s wet boot-soles drying. comfort- 












gr ym a-foothold of warm ashes, the smoke from one’s. “very 
, room Mae. PE mingling with the dying vapors of the. crumbled kassi- 
inule= logis likea kindly,-quiet friend, always old and always 







/ Whom one-meets each evening of the march with a welcome 
the same, 

hand'I; on the six days’ march from the shores of the Coral 
ma-come to love the evening fire. We were both thinking— 
that night, that it was the last. To-morrow was the 
the cay. To-morrow by noon at latest we should come out 
hada clearing—the handful snatched from the huge forests 
mas eid the magistrate’s residence, the patrol-officer’s house, 
police huts and the jail of Siai government station. 
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goes Some time to-morrow afternoon the magistrate, Bert Cope- 
wear @ hoe pMarty pretty, pretty Joan with the copper hair and 
ack that BE OMe eyes shining out of a small, tanned, pointed face, to 
th it” verty, patrol-officer of the Boroma River Division, 





oul Guinea. And my name, bad luck to the hour that I 
, an: M, was not Harry Laverty but David Brown. 

| was how matters were. It’s a situation that has occurred 
; a lat =, MdS and thousands of times since first man gave troth to 
rson, © te eet lands, and (unwisely) left it to other men to 
) Bee with kings 


bride to her mate. Princes’ daughters, journeying to 
ge OM) 











» used to fall inconveniently in love with their 
In modern times the bride of the rich “civilian” 












It was easily defended against men 
armed with bows and spears, but not 
against modern rifles After a 
hot five minutes, the Rata-ratos fled. 


REN THE O-O CALLED 


BEATRICE GRIMS HAW 


by CLYDE M. FORSYTHE 


traveling by P. and O. to India sees true love in the eyes of the 
second officer, telegraphs regrets from the port of Aden (because 
radio men sometimes talk), and has a hurried wedding at Bombay. 
Take it from one who knows, it is wiser—even at cost of much 
inconvenience—to go and fetch your bride. Think what happened 
to Tristram and Iseult. 

I must have said it aloud. .Joan drew back her shapely knicker- 
bockered legs (she was, like most modern girls, entirely unself- 
conscious about her limbs) from the fire, so that she could crook 
her knees and-set her elbows-on them. -Then she looked up at me 
from under her waves of copper hair, elfishly, and asked me: 

“What did happen to Tristram and Iseult?” 

“You new girls never read poetry,” was my only answer. 

I made .up the fire with a shove and a kick. I did not want.to 
discuss the faithless bride of King Mark—here, we two alone un- 
sleeping in the sinister forest-lands, with all the world we knew as 
far as the.fixed stars. I had not wished to undertake the task of 
guiding -Miss Lyndon. up tothe station, even though she had 
arrived unexpectedly, by a coastal schooner, at the store on, the 
beach where I was making ready to march to Boroma. . Letters, 
it seemed, had gone wrong, as they often do in that country, of 
scant communications; Laverty, who was. to come down and meet 
the girl at the beach, and be married to her by a local missionary, 
had not turned up and did not seem likely. to. 

The’ natives, who knew everything, of course, said he was at 
the station, and didn’t. expect the chieftainess til next boat— a 
month away. It was plain that the best thing she could do was 
to get on up to the station herself, and-it was equally plain that I, 
the relieving officer for Laverty, ought to take charge of her on 
the way, since she could not go up alone, and writ of Mrs. 
Grundy does not run east of the Sagarai, Valley, or west: of 
Redscar Bay. 

Yet I was curiously reluctant—I did not know why—when we 
started on our long march, with our tents and our boys and our 
sacks of provisions, and stores of cartridges and rifles. But to- 
night—to-night, alone for the last time in the wilderness that we 
had traversed through six long days and nights, our tents raised 
for the last time, our last camp-fire burning its last brands, I knew 
—oh, I knew too well. For all that I was six and thirty, and had 
lived the wild, hard life of a Papuan patrol-officer so long that 
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civilization, white women, good houses and soft living seemed like ing heat of a cruel northwest morning, nor she nor [g 
a dream of another world—for all that this blue-eyed maiden was drink at the singing streams that crossed the road. & 
but twenty-four, engaged to and (of course) in love with another us knew why. ; 
man, I had struck the misfortune of which my guardian spirit un- About half-past eleven the green darkness of the tree 
availingly had warned me. I had come to love Joan Lyndon— _= gan to thin, and light to show through. 3 
to-morrow’s bride. “That’s the clearing now,” I said, stopping to let he 
I am big beyond common, tough beyond common; I have lived “Siai station is just beyond.” 3 
through and endured hard things. This, I told myself, was but Joan Lyndon looked down at her wet and mp 
one more. What were those lines—whose were they—Henley’s? clothes. 7 
“I can’t go in like this,” she said. “Please give meq 
You were always a fighter; so one. fight more, swag and wait for me.” 
The best and the last. 
E went ahead, the boys and I, ; vaited | 
Yes, the best and the last! Laverty’s girl should never know vr and. at stot 4 creat roel 
that I was traitorous in thought. No, assuredly I would not tell Majesty’s highruad, as you may do in the interior of Pa 
her to-night, of all nights in our lives, what came to Tristram and jn a minute she came up again, wearing a fresh white 
Iseult. Let her learn that, if she cared,—I did not think she  Jooking, as I thought ; ee 
would care, or even remember.—some other night or day. 
And even while I was thinking thus, she with the swift squirrel- Sweeter. sweeter 
like movements of a woman of her red-haired type, had got her Than anything on earth. 
hands in my swag and plundered it of my little green-and-gold 2 
volume of poems. So we entered the clearing, and marched up in In 
“No, no!” she said, when I tried to take it from her. “You _ the slab-built house that stood on a little commanding: 
sha’n’t; I want to read it. No!’—as my hand closed over the Out with a rush came a man in khaki shirt and & 
book. “You are hurting me. Let me read it. Why wont you?” socks, and worn deck-shoes. He had not shaved that) 
I had more reasons than one. It seems absurd to mention it— think, the day before. 
it is such a trifle; but I had lost my tin cup at the beginning of When he saw who was there, he turned white, 
the march—it had gone over a waterfall when the boys were dropped down. - 
washing up; and ever since, we had been obliged to share the one “Why should Copeland be so upset about a & 
cup, hers, a pretty little thing of silver-gilt which had been her thought. “He must know she knows that men don’t 
nursery cup as a child, and which she carried for use when travel- the bush when they aren’t expecting visitors. And @ 
ing. Nothing remarkable in that; any girl may carry a small, isn’t the bridegroom.” 
dainty, handy drinking-cup; any girl may have had it from her However, it was not his dress that was causing him 
mother (it was a sort of heirloom in the family); but to me, or so it seemed. A 
there and then, the coincidence with the poem, and with our “Come in, come in!” he cried. “You must be Mig 
own circumstances, was almost terrifying. Not for untold gold— Come in, Brown. I suppose you're relieving Laverty, 3 
or even for a kiss on that russet hair—would I have let Joan Lyn- _ but this is a pity. He’s off on patrol, and wont be badl 
don read the poem, on the night before the dawn of her wedding- days. This is too bad. But I am glad to see you. 
day. indeed. Sit down, sit down. Baruga, hurry up maken 
She saw that I meant what I said. She ceased to struggle. this taubada, this sinuabada’” (chieftain and chieftaine 
People seldom do oppose me, or if they do, it is not for long. I well, I am glad to see you.” 
put the book away, and began to talk of other things. But there “That’s three times he has said it,” I thought, takin 
fell too many silences, and the fire, with its low crackling, and the cool shade of the sago-thatched veranda. “I ¥ 
the river, with its talk, and the bellbird, tinkling in the forest as is,” k 
it had tinkled every night since we left the shores of the Coral For many years spent in earth’s wild places, where} 
Sea, said in the silences things to which I did not dare to listen. men stand bare, had taught me that the thing wh 
So I told her she had best turn in early, so as to arrive bright most loudly protests is almost invariably—the thing 
and fresh to-morrow morning; and with scarce a good night, she mean. 4 
went to her tent, nor looked back at me as she went. Still, there was no reason why Copeland should not 
see us. A white face of any kind is a gift straight & 
ERY late—or very early; I do not know which—I to dwellers on the Papuan island stations. And with 
woke up, quickly, as one does wake in the Papuan officer away, he must have been bored to death with Big 
bush, and sat erect on the grid of saplings that made my bed. I pany. True, he had his police, and a jail full of nativ 
had heard nothing, but the bushman’s infallible instinct warned me _ but white blood calls for white, the whole world over | 
that some one was about. I lifted the rifle that lay along my leg, I thought, he was really glad, but embarrassed at B 
slipped my revolver into my belt, and drew up the edge of my opportune absence. 
mosquito-net. The moon, which was waning, and rose very late, “I’d never have sent him if I’d had an idea,” he dé 
had climbed high above the crests of the forest and was pouring somehow, now, I knew he was speaking the truth. “Bi 
a flood of light into the little clearing where our camp was made. _ think you could arrive for a month.” . 
In the midst of the moonlight, on a log, sat Joan Lyndon, with “There’s a new boat on,” explained Miss Lyndon, 10a 
my book of poetry in her hand, reading. her at the brown-thatched and -walled magisterial reside 
I Jet down the net again, and said never a word. I watched her jail and the barracks,—mere huts of slab and stick —4 
till she closed the book, put it back in my swag, and slipped away _ roofed cottage, also built of the inevitable sago thatelt 
to her tent. In the morning we could not meet each other’s eyes, which was the residence, commonly, of the station 
and I knew that she knew. and was to be her home. Her: face was entirely inexpr 
You cannot talk easily, tramping the Papuan bush. Tracks [I could have sworn, at that moment, that I had dreame 
are too narrow for a couple to walk side by side; and further, you night scene in the forest—the waking, the moon, & 
must pay constant heed to your footing, if you would not be Joan Lyndon in her white wrapper, with her copper Mi 
tripped by projecting roots or thrown down by some slippery over her shoulders, seated on a log by the dying 
stone. “Tristram and Iseult.” 8 
This last morning I was glad of the enforced silence, though I “Oh—a new boat?” Copeland repeated. His eyes 
had chafed at it before. Speech, which had been a simple and a_ dering all over the station; he did not seem to be tim 
pleasant thing between us, was now become perilous as a powder- her, or what she was saying. 
magazine with two who carried naked lights in their trembling “Yes. They are missing out a trip next time, to @ 
hands, hastening to get through. At any moment the flash and table right again, as they had to bring the boat up? 
roar might come—any careless word or casual touch might So it was come now, or wait two whole months. And 
lay honor and faith, the happiness of thé man who waited, Port Moresby as a place to wait in.” iF: 
the peace and self-respect of myself and Joan, down in the “Port Moresby—no. of course not,” agreed Copel 
dust. that absent look. “Well,”—pulling himself together} 
So we hurried over the last miles of the long, long way, and did tea, and I’m sure you are ready for it. What 
not speak a word. And though we were thirsty with the brood-~ did you have?” 
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It was like the dying yell of a man who had just had his throat 
torn open—-the cry of Life overtaken and surprised by Death. 
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“Very pleasant,” said Miss Lyndon easily. -"I1 believe we did it 
in good time—six days and a half.” 

“Oh, very good—very good indeed. I’m afraid you may have 
to wait almost as long as that before Laverty comes back. He’s 
gone chasing after a murderer up into the spurs of Mount Vic- 
toria.” 

“A murderer?” 

“Yes—oh, don’t let that worry you; he'll come to no harm. 
Not he—no, he'll come back all right! Usual sort of murder; 
man killed and ate another for flirting with his wife. Or rather, 
she wasn’t his wife, but he was just finishing up the payments to 
her parents for her, and she would have been, by now. -Other 
fellow stole her, as they say. And the fellow Laverty’s hunting 
split his head and made pot roast of him.” 

“Will he be hanged?” asked Miss Lyndon. She was drinking 
from one of the magistrate’s enameled iron cups at the moment, 
and I could not see her eyes. Somehow I wanted to. 

“Hanged? Oh no; they'll try him down in port, and probably 
jail him for a year or two. You see, the Government considers 
the circumstances, and this poor beggar had provocation enough 
for anything.” 

“It would,” said Joan Lyndon, sipping cautiously from the fire- 
hot rim of her cup, “certainly be provocation enough for any- 
thing.” And now she did lift her eyes, and looked full at me. 
And the question I had never dared to put to her—perhaps never 
would have dared to put—was answered. 

“Yes, when it comes to that,” I said, more to her than to the 
magistrate, “there’s no doubt that even a Papuan should know 
enough to play the game.” 

“Oh, rather,” agreed Copeland absent-mindedly. He tinkled the 
spoon about in his cup, and gnawed his 
mustache. There fell a silence. 

“I suppose you and I will batch in 
here,” I said, as Copeland seemed lost 
in some sort of a dream, “and Miss 
Lyndon will take possession of the 
patrol-officer’s.” 

“Of course,” said Copeland. “TI say, 
do you mind if I go over now to the 
jail? I’ve a prisoner to see to.” 

“Not at all,” we both said at once. 

It seemed to me that he had had enough 
of our society for the moment, and 
wanted to escape from it—heaven knew 
why. 

He slipped off into 
the room behind, and 
I heard him go down 
the back steps of the 
veranda. A minute 
later, as I was crossing 
the square with Miss 
Lyndon, to see that 
the carriers brought 
her things up to the 
patrol hut, I saw the 
heel of Copeland’s 
white deck-shoe just 
vanishing into the 
office - building that 
stood at the back of 
the house. He had not 
gone to the jail at all. 
And I wonder why, 
about such a trifle, he 
had thought it worth 
while to lie. 

He did not come 
back till afternoon. I 
saw to Miss Lyndon’s 
comfort as far as I 
could, _ relentlessly 
ordering the mag- 
istrate’s boys 
about. I began to 
think that Cope- 
land must be ill. 

No sign of lunch 
appeared when 
one o’clock came 
round, and so I 


went into the kitchen hut myself and 
somé, curry, and another brew of tea. 


= 
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When the 0-0 “a 


told the boys 
The magistr, 


had two rooms, one fitted as a kind of sitting-room, with: 
case furniture, and a rough dining-table made of bush # 


we sat theré eating our meal, the wind, 


scented with wa 


and gums, blew pleasantly in and out of- the four dos 
curious coolness that was not in the wind, but yet was of 
itself lightly felt upon our lips and foreheads. Joage 
noticed it, and F told her it was the touch of an 


breath blowing down from Mount Vi 
feet high. 


“They have frost. up there at nights,” I told her, “andi 


in big cakes on the streams. I’ve seen 


ctoria, thirteen a 


it.” 


“There are no white people there?” she asked. 


“Never were, never will be. 
country. 


You’d understand if you 
Even the natives stop at ten thousand feet. # 


it’s as God made it—high and lonely, and full of the sim 
wind; you’re beyond the forests then, you know, and the: 
champagne, and you can see the whole world and they 


it’s free and lonely—you can’t imagine 
I could show it.” 


how free. J] ca 


I broke off, half frightened at the leap my heart gay / 
thought of showing it to her, that wonderful, virgin we 


high peaks of Papua, where only eight or 


ten white men hg 


and on which no woman, at that day, had ever yet set ey 


“She and I—in that high country 
thought; and then: 
all my strength I wrenched my thoughts 
magistrate and the station. 

“T wonder what that idiot Copeland is 

ing for more curry. 
“He’d better make haste, 
(“food”), she answered me 


of heaven—alg 


“That. way madness lies; be carefull 


away to the affais 


playing at,” Is 


if he wants any 
lightly. : 


“I eat according to my size; you can’t feeds 
stone on a sunbeam and a rose,” I said. 


“Are you as much as tha 
me. 


t?” Her glance 


It is true I carry my weight well enough 
something in her eye that made me hurr 


into conversation again. 
of pitfalls? 


W 


as every word 


Copeland did not come in till we were ne 


and then he turned up breathless, hot, wi 


disturbed, and a smell of burned paper 


wax about “him. Evidently it was his tid 


“This man means to be a whale’ for 


I watched her till she closed the book and slipped away to her tent... In the 
morning we could not meet each other's eyes, and | knew that 


thought. 
holiday when a pretty girl 
the bush.” 


He hutried over his meal and ate little, iit 


“Most of us can give ourselves hall 


turns up, in the Wik 


noticed that he had two good nips of whisky. I 


not take it myself, but in an 
ber to offer me any. 
“T think,” I said to Miss 


y case, he did not remem 


Lyndon, as soon as Cis 
land had excused himself again, on the ple, 


time, of cases to ty. 
think our friend is 


an 


attack of fever 


something.” 


She had been in 


several weeks, by n0¥, 


of 


course, had h 


talk about malaria. 


“They get queer ™ 


an attack, don’t they? 
asked. 


“Some 


do,” I 
merely get @ 


“Some 


Others get sort of exale 
gay and jolly, a bit bey 
measure, you know. 


that’s 


land’s way.” 


fully, “if he has fees 


“No,” she agreed (am 


“What else 


have?” 


she knew. 


“T don’t know,” si 
fixing me with those 9% 
blue eyes of hers. A 
know much about %% 
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hie Guinea diseases; but it seemed to me that he hadn’t got 
—fever, 
“What then? Think he’s kava-kava! (‘crazy’)?” 
“No. I don’t know just what I think. Let’s talk of something 
“mse. When do you suppose my—Mr. Laverty will turn up?” 
It was the first word she had ‘said on the subject, so far. I 
wondered why. Then it occurred to me that she must have 
feeling disappointed and upset, and not equal to speaking 
about Laverty’s absence, and the consequent putting off of the 
wedding. I told her that I was sure he would turn up in a day 
& two; and then, since I did not myself feel very like discussing 
the details of the wedding, I suggested that she would probably 
be the better for a good rest in her house. 
be sure to get a complete change before you do,” I warned 
mt. “Nothing’s so likely to bring on fever as sleeping in clothes 
are all damp with heat.” 
you,” she said, and went without another word. 
Mmoyed with myself as soon as she had gone. 
Just like you, you fool,” I thought, “when you have only a 
the ce or two of a quiet talk with her, now, to last you all 
test of your life! Anyhow, she was not a bit tired. She only 
Nett Out of obedience to you. Oh, damn, can’t I think of any- 
at all without making an idiot of myself?” 
For that subject too—the simple fact of Joan Lyndon’s silent 
of Be was weighted with moral explosives. All the fairway 
life, since yesterday, seemed snail-horned by the antenne of 
mines. 
Py , M my life, it had not happened to me to desire a woman, 
a to know that nevertheless she was going, and must go, to 
Man. I had had love-affairs (believe me, the man of 
7 00 has never cared for a woman does not exist outside 
Ses Of treacly schoolgirl novels), and I had, once, lost one 


I was 


After some useless seesawing, for | had him in a cleft stick, Copeland gave in. 


whom I cared for deeply, through death. That had left its mark, 
a clean, healed scar, growing whiter year by year. But this—this 
was hot torture, and if the burning was ever healed, it would leave 
crippling and deformity behind it. I. should never be again as I 
had been on that morning, seven days past, when I had been 
tramping along the beach with my police-boys and my gun, with 
not a thought in my head but the shooting of alligators before the 
boat came in that brought Joan Lyndon. 

By and by I took the little poetry-book out of my swag, and 
turned—as one touches, restlessly, an ache or a sore—to “Tristram 
and Iseult.” And there, all alone in the wilderness with Joan 
and with one other soul, I read once more the lines that seemed 
to hold our fate: 


And that golden cup her mother 
Gave her, that her future lord, 

Gave her, that King Mark and she 
Might drink it on their marriage day, 
And for ever love each other 


take it up, 
And to Sir Tristram laughing say: 
“Sir Tristram, of thy courtesy, 
Pledge me in thy golden cup!” 
Let them drink it—let their hands 
Tremble, and their cheeks be flame, 
As they feel the fatal. bands, 
Of a love they dare not name, 
With a wild, delicious pain, 
Twine about their hearts again. 
“And for ever love each other!” 


I put the book in my pocket and stood up. 
“T suppose,” I said to myself, “what (Continued on page 109) 





N O other country than America could produce a Jolanda 
Spencer, and no period in America’s life but the present; 
that's why everyone senses the reality of these stories of her. 


JOLANDA 


AND THE FOURTH 


DIMENSION 


By 
NALBRO BARTLEY 


Illustrated by 
GEORGE VAN WERVEKE 


REVIOUS to visiting her 
sister and brother-in-law, 


Louise and Robert Todd 
of Cosy Corners, Jolanda Spencer became 
convinced she was possessed of the fourth 
dimension—alias penetrability—by means 
of which she was inspired to right wrongs 
with the same noble resolves of a fresh- 
man who, upon his first visit to New 
York, attends a cut-rate matinée of “The 
Lure!” : 

Not that Cosy Corners was an overly 
wicked spot in which to begin her opera- 
tions. Compared to a real town Jolanda considered it the same 
as the sign, “We don’t serve bread with one fish-ball,” compared 
to a Ritz-Carlton menu. Still, if one has decided, at the mature 
age of seventeen, to be selfless, superbly heroic, a sublime bene- 
factor of the human race and,—slightly cynical because of a recent 
love affair with one Otis Ivan Sparks, yet glad she had experi- 
enced the “great adventure” and was now unhampered by personal 
emotion,—Cosy Corners was as good a spot as any in which to 
start leading the scattered life. 

When one’s brother-in-law, Robert Todd, sole proprietor of 
Todd’s Emporium, was going to have a great two-day sale pre- 
paratory to enlarging his general store, and was bereft of help due 
to matrimony and mumps, what better chance to prove oneself 
ready for a humble task than to preside over the notion counter, 
and take turns at helping with the infants’ wear if a rush developed 
during noon hour? 

Besides, Jolanda felt that leaving Hamilton for a*“brief respite” 
after the Otis Ivan Sparks affair was only fitting for one who, at 
so early an age, had decided to renounce the pomos and vanities 
of the world and woo the fourth dimension, penetrability—in other 
words, the power of looking into the souls of those about her and 
reading their sins’ or problems which awaited punishment or 
solution. 

Jolanda knew that science had not yet confirmed the belief that 
the fourth dimension was penetrability; but she knew everyone 
was considerably exercised in finding out just what it might or 
might not be. But for herself “the vision” had been very clear: 
the fourth dimension was the ability to interpret and raise soul- 
vibrations; and in order to be possessed of this gift one must 


banish personal joys such as romance or 
evening coat—goodness knows where anyon 
ilton, anyway, as her mother had pointed 


Wie ; 
was busy Gx 
how many plates 
broken, Jolanda a 
up to the readers 


possessing’ a. whiled 


e would wearit inf 
out. Certain that 


-had complied with this ruling, Jolanda arrived in Cosy C 


to find that tranquil village in the midst of a great upheavl 


At the station Jolanda was met by Wall 


y Laird, Robert's 


hand man. Officially he was the gent’s furnishings specialist 
he also did some: bookkeeping, shoe fitting, window trimmilg 


sweeping out when necessity demanded. Wally Laird and Joa 
had been friends from the time Wally left a Chicago deparm™ 


store where he was dying by inches in 
to come to Cosy Corners. 


the bargain basem@ 


There was a likable, old-fashioned atmosphere about Wall; 
suggested horse-cars, those red celluloid roses gentlemen one 
in their buttonholes, seeing Modjeska in repertory, applaudiis? 
ballet of the original “Black Crook,” songs such as “Ta 
boom-de-ay” and “Whistle and I'll Wait for You,” and 


charter member of the Wheelmen’s Association. 


Wally fa 


face fairly punctuated with bumps and wrinkles, like a field @® 


_with granite boulders, and the short, grizzled - mustach, 


habitual protester. Louise Todd said he must have been #2” 


itant of Mars for several incarnations past 
to the tips of his short, capable fingers. 
young bloods of Cosy Corners to buy a 


, for he was Pum 
When he e 
certain natty Sam" 


black suit, whereas the young bloods leaned towards a gre 
ture witli a belted effect, the young bloods found themselves 
ing the natty semi-dress black suit, even if it were ™ 


sort of thing to slumber in, lily in hand; f 


the heart to refuse Wally Laird’s advice. 


or they somehow ™ 
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There was nothing indeed that Wally Laird could not sell. ing to have such a steady, splendid sort of person who was near 
Years in the bargain basement disposing of pajama seconds and her own age and who wanted more than anything in the world 
shoes warranted to make crutches a necessity had taught him to take her off Robert Todd’s payroll and prevent her future 


how to force the public into accepting the will without a single address from being the Old Ladies’ Home. 


codicil. But there was one thing he could not do, and that all But when Miss Luciville said her gentle yet determined “No,” 
Cosy Corners longed to see him do, the Todds particularly; and and refused to discuss the matter, any more than she had ever 
that was to marry Miss Luciville Pontifex, the wish-all-day lady, discussed her dead lover, Cosy Corners had shrugged its shoulders 
counted by the flippant younger generation as the oldest sales- in disapproval, and observed that sentiment and fidelity were all 


soubrette in captivity ! 


very weil, but when a woman hadn’t a penny to bless herself with, 


There was an old-fashioned atmosphere about Miss Luciville too. or a soul to care for her, when she made such mistakes as to send 
But it suggested a Southern home where the gentlewomen wore a cherry silk dancing-frock to the Free Methodist minister’s wife 
silk dresses and sewed on fine, white things, and sat on porches and the black wool to Mamie Torcat. the village belle—well, Rob- 
well-screened by wistaria blossoms or honeysuckle, and made birth- ert Todd was mighty easy-going to put up with her; and when 
day eggnoggs for their fathers and read Tennyson aloud to each _ there were plenty of real nice women willing to marry Wally, 


other. 


wasn't it strange she was so pig headed? Everyone knew Wally 


Miss Luciville had had to earn her own living since the days was kind-hearted, bright as a badger and didn’t drink, even if he 


be believed. 


most ardent proposals. 


women, relics of a ruined South, lived 
by themselves, their story filtering out 
by degrees. Miss Luciville’s father 
had trusted friends and lost his for- 
tune, dying at the same time as Miss 
Luciville’s lover. Therefore Miss Lu- 
civille had a broken heart! According 
to Cosy Corners’ standards this broken 
heart was as much of a career as medi- 
cine or china-painting. Nothing more 
should be expected of its possessor. 
Tt was not supposed she would ever 
think of a business future or a new 
love. Her life must be lived with gen- 
tle ghosts and vain wishes. And it was 
not until Miss Luciville’s mother was 





, whitelge Mid to test in the Cosy Corners burial 
‘t in Fam (OWN, the tiny pension being discon- 
thal tinued, that Miss Luciville, for the first 
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in her proud, romantic life, asked 
for employment. So it -was that this 
Spmster, daughter of a one-time promi- 
Rent and wealthy Kentucky judge, be- 
tame the ready-to-wear clerk in Todd’s 
Emporium. Yet haunted and heart- 
she was with her faded 


broken as 
a h and stabbed blue eves 








iville won the hearts of even 

Ts’ most practical matrons. 
_ Poor thing,” they would say, find- 
aves unable to condemn, 
ie good there are not many more 
a. Girls these days don’t live 









| With their dead— utes 
ra G0u ‘often eno} Medias their liv ing, 
ache 0! With the ancelic stubbornness of 





Sich natures, Miss Lucivi i 
ani ’ uciville continued 
ef Mm the monotonous little squirrel-cage 
e the store, her home, church 
<i singing, even if her soprano 
igh Md flat badly and break on the 
ee ; _ pally Laird had fallen vic- 
how Lae charms—whatever they 
* wee, a8 the Ladies’ Aid commented— 
ws red a providential bless- 







by 





she réally enjoyed having a broken heart. 





of Robert Todd’s father; and when Robert fell heir to the busi- did like to go out to French dinners in Chicago. What more did 
ness, Miss Luciville was still known as the ready-to-wear clerk, she want? It was as futile to live with a dead love as to try to 
facing Wally Laird of the gents’ furnishings department each day cut a man’t hair while he was still wearing his hat! 

and refusing to marry him each Sunday evening, if rumor is to Jolanda, however, had never given the matter serious thought 


until, with this new and self-given gift of penetrability and her 


Jolanda knew that Miss Luciville had refused Wally Laird once, resolve to become 4 sort of moral seer, she listened to Wally’s tale 
anyway. As a “crude child,” she had once interrupted one of his of woe as he drove her up from the station—in the delivery- 


truck! 


Wally Laird had renewed his proposal, however, only to be Ordinarily Jolanda would have been horribly mortified by the 
repulsed. Week days these middle-aged, old-fashioned peo- delivery-truck, but she was now on the road to selflessness and 

ple, by all the town, faced each other across their depart- the despising of pomps and vanities; besides, she could easily pre 
Wally fitting out the masculine population and Miss Luci- tend the little truck was a Chinese mule litter such as her god- 
villeam her little black dress with a crooked blue bow in her faded father Wier Kenyon had often written about—that Wally Laird 
blonde hair, decking out the females in new finery—as impersonal jn his shabby clothes was a Chinese diplomat taking her to a man- 
and aloof from the finery as a nun embroidering wedding linen. darin’s home, where she was to be consulted as to the outcome of 
The general opinion about Miss Luciville Pontifex was that 4 Manchurian revolt and asked to address the mob from the bal- 
‘ Years ago, with her ony. Of course, Wally did not understand the reason for Jo- 
mother, she had come to live in the tiny, snuff-colored cottage on janda’s rapt expression as he began: “A nawful dent’s been put 
the hill, With a small pension as a means of support. these two jn our sale, Jo-Jo. The guy that did it got into town Monday, 


and he’s registered as J. Wellington; it’s rumored his right 
name is Jeffrey, and he’s addicted to violet sachet! Maybe 
I wouldn’t like to give him the beautiful little lacing—. 


} imagine any full-sized bird billing himself as the ‘Apostle 
awe, |. 2 of the Home Beautiful—’” He paused, further speech 
_ smothered by his indignation. 
‘How lovely it sounds! What does he do, 
rc Wally, and where does he come from?” 
tis “The East. He’s booked on a lecture-tour 
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“The old must give way to the new,” pleaded Jolanda. “‘Perhaps he too has had 
a vision.” Robert thumped the table. ‘That sort of bunk may go on Island. 
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of the Middle West to’ make people refurnish their homes. — It’s 
death to the Rogers Group and war on the gilded rolling pin and 
the old horsehair sofa! He says he is an esthete and wants to 
drag in regular picture-book interiors and banish the golden oak 
and green plush rocker—and Todd has a wonderful line he is clos- 
ing out at sixteen-fifty. He wants to make gate-leg tables and 
biue-luster dishes, rush-bottomed chairs and rugs made of the 
Lord only knows what, the vogue. He claims he is developing 
the artistic sense of the middle classes—and thinks of himself as 
one of the fastest spokes in the wheel! He’s rented the town hall, 
and his exhibit junk is in the form of sample rooms—‘flawless 
nooks’ he calls em! And there he is mincing about and using an 
eyeglass in broad daylight, getting the order for refurnishing the 
W. C. T. U. rest-room in Egyptian style—when they had prom- 
ised Todd the job six months ago! All our best customers are 
slowing up on clothes so they can doll up their houses with his 
stuff. He’s there either for consultation and to receive orders, 
or he'll come to the house to tell you what to set out 
on the curb for the secondhand man. And there’s a lecture every 
night on the Home Beautiful or the Atrocities of the Michigan- 
Victorian-Black-Walnut Period! Now, there’s as much sense in 
trying to educate perfectly good delivery-horses into polo ponies, 
as to change Cosy Corners’ parlors into Louis Quince salons.” 

He stopped the machine to deliver a roll of oil-cloth. 

Jolanda stared at the brown road before her. An apostle of the 
home beautiful—Jeffrey Wellington—how good it was that she, 
with her new insight and wisdom, had come to Cosy Corners at 
this time! How very much they might mean to each other. 

“But that aint all,” Wally continued, climbing back into the 
truck. “He has everyone talking about having a ‘well-dressed 
motorcar’—and if he fills all the orders for motor gravy and house 
notions that he’s taken, we’ll have the town buying their winter 
clothes at Child’s and not at Todd’s Two Day Enlargement Sale! 
Why, your brother-in-law is as desperate as a barber with inside 
information that his clients are buying safety razors.” 

“Is Mr. Wellington young?” For the moment Jolanda forgot 
that romance had been forever renounced. 

Then the real truth of Wally’s downcast spirits was apparent. 
“No—and if she takes him, it will be as safe a future for her as 
if she tried to tame electricity.” 


: 
wie feAVen oO 


Jolanda and the Fourth Dimensicn 


“Who takes who?” 

“If Miss Luciville accepts Mr. Wellington.” Wally gp 
around a corner on one wheel. “Jo, we haven't i 
secrets from you—not since the time you heard me asking Mix 
Luciville to be Mrs. Waitly Laird I never gave up bop 
that she’d say yes until J. Wellington, the apostie of haat 
drives into town with his load of cut glass and New Jersey Op. 
entals and tries to make every house interior look like q fallen 
totem-pole. But he’s put the ice in my bathtub. I honestly doy} 
mind it as much”—they drew up before Robert Todd’s bungaloy 
—“as I mind Miss Luciville’s falling in love with him—at fy 
sight. Yes sir, at first sight. He walked into the store and looks) 
at her—and it was a case of all bets off. She hasn’t acted natug 
since half-past ten last Monday morning. He’s not the right sort 
—no matter if he says he is raising the vibrations of this piang= 
and substituting ‘the ecclesiastical glow of candles at the Supper. 
table for the o!d coal-oil lamp with a red globe.’ But how cm 
I prove it?” 

Jolanda forgot to get out of the truck. 
him—so soon?” 

“I can’t tell who she loves. She’s so contrary she’d want amp 
to wear his good clothes six days a week and his overalls on Sp 
day. But he writes her notes and walks home with her, and 
wont let me come any more—and she’s been crying the last thre 
mornings before getting down to work. I love her, and hes; 
damned scoundrel that’s got the town after him and his ju 
on all fours. There you are, Jo—bag and baggage; so your 
going to be head of our notion department for two days? Thats 
you—notions for every hour in the year! Well, you'll findy 
mighty fine whipped-cream cake made in your honor; how d! 
know? Ask the man in gray!” With which sally he started th 
machine ‘with a snort, in time to catch Jolanda’s whisper of: 

“Wally, I'll help you with Miss Luciville—you can count @ 
me.” 

At the supper-table Jolanda maintained a puzzling dignity a 
indifference to the fact that her sister had every intention mi 
world of “entertaining for her” as soon as the Great Enlargemett 
and Pre-Inventory Sale was over. 

“I'd really rather not,” Jolanda insisted; “social functions a 
such hideously hollow things.” 

Robert Todd paused with his fork midway 
to his mouth. “What can we treat you te 
rain or snow?” he began in his feasig 
fashion. “I thought I had the nicest young 
man in Cosy Corners picked out for yom" 

“Please!” Jolanda put up her hada 
protest. “You can’t comprehend, Bob, bit 
it is very nice of you to try to please. Tw 
not. interested in nice young men, either.” 

“Are you coming down with measles?” ht 
sister interrupted. ; 

Jolanda smiled pityingly. It was mp0 
sible to explain to two smug and happily 
married persons, rejoicing in such m 
and material things as a new sleeping 
or a trip East, persons who merely spalii 
their children when they were naughty ® 
stead of “finding the keynote of their bell 

selves”—as Jolanda would adv 
mothers in the future. 

True, Louise’s home was a pleasill 
place to visit, even if one did pa 
sess the fourth dimension and 
determined to become a selfless 8 
The spare room with the ivr, 
ished furniture, the wonderful 
cooked by Louise herself, the 
ning children, the old-fashioned # 
den, the shaggy Airedale, the 
hitherto given in Jolanda’s bono, 
which always came several nice bays 
at Robert Todd’s special request 
were very pleasant. 

But this Sa of the past, “the de. 
dead days of childish unders 
as Jolanda had written in her a 
She now came as a matter bE 
to help out in the notion-depal 
during the sale and to practst 
penetrability upon Miss. e 
Pontifex and discover which @# 


ii 


“Does she really love 


A snarl escaped the lips of J. 

Wellington, but Wally Laird 

merely tightened his hold on 
the white-clothed arm. 









By Nalbro Bartley 





two suitors she loved—Wally Laird or Jeffrey Wellington—and 
decide which she ought to marry, and then make her marry him. 
With this interesting problem in the foreground, Jolanda could 
afford to be magnanimous to those of limited understanding and 
to take @ second helping of cake to show her camaraderie! 





UP ope “Whatever has happened now?” Louise insisted. “As if you 
bey didn’t want a nice party! Mother never said you were ill—” 

tla “| have a new viewpoint, a new grasp on myself,” Jolanda said 
tly da “I wish you wouldn’t laugh, Bob! You are courteous 
vungal enough to strangers even when they differ with you on political 


i $s. : eat 
he a ait until you see Jeffrey Wellington, our home-grown little 


esthetic,” Louise said, forgetting her younger sister’s great inner 


an awakening. “Wally has probably told you about him. Poor Wally 

pianet~ fa —he considers Jefirey Wellington a deadly rival in love—and Bob 

- supper Says he is harming his sale. ; 

how caf “Just as if,” interposed Robert, “any man could come to Cosy 
Corners and take away our nice parlor sets and substitute a Ming 

ally love dais, altar candlesticks, Byzantine soup-spoons and a few packages 
of joss sticks, and then expect the community to stand for it! 

nt a mm fm The Home Beautiful! Shelving our good old en- 

on Su Mm gravings of Washington Crossing the Delaware 

and de Mm for a sepia print of the Mona Lisa!” There was 

ast thre # an actual snort in his voice. Ca 

id besa © “But it’s advancement! The old must ever m 

his jug give way to the new,” pleaded Jolanda. “Per- 

0 youre fm haps he too has had a—a vision.” 

> ‘Thatsae Robert thumped his fist on the table in hope- 

ll find am lessly plebeian style. “He may win the bet, but 

row do Ii it's going to look hard at him for a long time,” he 

arted fegm averred. “Furthermore, all his stuff is seconds: 


r of: I may sell a golden oak buffet warranted to blind 
attistic eyes, but by gum, it’s a perfect article 


wa or else it’s marked down and the purchaser to!d 
sity anime the reason. This bird handles the junk the big 
on in femconcerns in the East can’t load onto. stage man- 
argemet ge agets or beauty parlors. This touring the country 

“We and staying a week in a town to try to persuade 
tions ae me everyone to put away common sense in moth balls 


and draw on their bank accounts to buy a crip- 
pled beer stein that he calls a vahz—well, I'll 
say it is a pretty mussy week. And I'll mark my 
‘sale of atrocities,’ as I’m told he calls them, be- 
low cost rather than not sell. The lecture to- 
might is on gardens; he has a sign up saying: 

















ou 
ind i ‘Come ye all—for a garden is a lovesome thing, God wot!’ Now, 
Bob, but M ‘tat line of bunk may go on Long Island, but not in Cosy Cor- 
ase. Tu jt, where we train pumpkin-vines over our woodsheds.” 
either.” “But I do want to hear him,” Jolanda insisted. “I must.” 


Louise demurred. “I wont go again; I was nervous all the 
time for fear Bob would get up and challenge him to mortal com- 
bat. Wait until you see him; he’s one of those thin, two-story, 
gentlemen who might be sixty-five or twenty-five, and 
he wears Palm Beach clothes, Chinese jade rings, and parts his 
hair in the middle.” 
Robert stood up abruptly, pushing his chair back from the 
_“Let’s send Jolanda by herself and see what she reports. 
Here is your chance to be disinherited by the Todd family or to 
win gold star. It’s up to you. If you fall for the Home Beau- 
apostle—” 
“Tet me tell her about Miss Luciville,” Louise interrupted: 
$ the worst of all.” 
loves him?” Jolanda asked calmly. 
} tuated, ridiculous old goose! As if such a man would look 
vory-i: at her twice—and here is Wally, good as good can be, snubbed 
sho down by her as if he were a garden slug. In a week 
: on-will have moved on to Twin Barns or Goshen, and 
Luciville will be the laughingstock of the town.” 
the he paid her attention?” Jolanda wished all the facts in 
woe well in hand before she set the fourth dimension to 


ful nets 
the cut 
oned @ 
he partis 
honor, We 
nice bays 
quest 





Bhar gone to her house and walks home with her, and the 
e sends her notes, and Bob can testify she has been as 























“the data “S88 a8 a fifth wheel on a wagon ever since he strolled into the 

rs * onday Morning and saw her! After all, an old-fashioned 
her dat ser 8 impossible these days, and Miss Luciville has lived 

r of at n ‘an for so long that she is bound to make a fool of herself if 
partines lke s catch up to the present generation.” 

actise Miss Luciville,” Robert corrected. “She was my Sun- 


(is 





ol teacher once—and she knew how to be patient even 
boy. You can’t get roiled at Miss Luciville even if she 
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Looking as cheerful as a victim of the 
mumps and housemaid's knee, Wally 
Laird opened the sale. Jolanda found 


time to exchange a word with him. 


does make mistakes now and then. But it took her months to 
learn the safe-combination, and even yet she’s a little suspicious 
oi an adding machine.” 

“Aren’t you going to have her retire?” ‘There were times when 
Louise’s practical outlook upon life and the future annoyed Jo- 
landa, even this newborn Jolanda of sublime moral power and 
impersonal viewpoints. 

“T can’t tell her she’s too old; she isn’t awfully old—it’s just 
her way of grieving, and the clothes she wears. Besides, she’s as 
proud as Lucifer. I can’t ask her to retire.” 

“Other people have had just as hard things to bear but they 
haven’t labeled themselves as «heartbroken and refused to be 
like other people. Where else would Miss Luciville be tolerated 
but in your store?” Louise had long questioned her husband’s 
common sense in keeping Miss Luciville. 

“You tell her to retire,” he suggested. 

Louise flushed. “It isn’t my place; besides, I like Miss Luci- 
ville, too. But heartbreaks aren’t the style nowadays. Instead of 
living like a nun and doing nothing but grieve, women take to fly- 
ing machines or picketing and being sent to jail or something like 
that for consolation.” 

“There is only one thing Miss Luciville ought to take to,” Rob- 
ert decided, “and that’s matrimony. If she loves this Wellington 
and he wants to marry her—well, I guess we can stand it if it 
makes her happy. But if she loves Wally Laird, and he is her best 
bet, I'll donate the parlor furniture to-morrow. © Eventually it 
will have to be matrimony or an old ladies’ home.” 

“Well, let’s concentrate,” Louise said characteristically. 

Jolanda stared out the window. Little did they know she was 
to unravel Miss Luciville’s destiny, prove to her she had been true 
to her dead love long enough, that life lay before and not behind 
her, marry her to, say, J. Wellington of the Home Beautiful and 
go traveling into the broader life. 

“T’'ll just have time to wipe the dishes,” Jolanda forced herself 
to-say. “Then I’ll go alone to the garden lecture. I’d rather be 
alone. First impressions unhampered by others are wisest. No, 
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I wont change my dress—for clothes are only an external admis- 
sion of vanity.” Balancing the teacup and the cake-plate, she 
vanished through the swing door. 

“Whew!” said her brother-in-law. ‘“Jolanda’s got ’em again.’ 

“She'll be glad enough to have a party before she goes home. 
I've seen her like this, or nearly like it, before.” 

“Lucky thing for me there were not two Jolandas in your fam- 
ily,” Todd said, patting her arm as he passed. 


> 


T the conclusion of the lecture Jolanda waited until 

the hall was emptied of the curious and admiring who 
dallied that they might stare at the exhibit of model rooms—‘A 
Salon Corner” “The Den,” “For Sweet Sixteen,” “The Nursery 
Proper” and so forth—and the garden nook fashioned from stage 
scenery, where,-as had been explained during the lecture, one 
found pink and white fox-glove running rivals with lavender can- 
dytuft, trim privet hedges, a blowing lace of trees and shrubbery 
against a green brocade of lawn, a cool faun laughing in the cen- 
ter of a tiny fountain—a bust of Horace, perchance, in some 
unexpected angle of the walk—in short, a garden! 

While Cosy Corners was willing to take to the new rugs and 
tables and even futurist chairs and drapes, they did balk at the 
esthetic garden which gave no credit to a pumpkin-vine trained 
over a woodshed, a cheery row of sunflowers or the small but 
essential plot filled with kitchen greens. There were not many 
orders taken for “cool marble fauns” or busts of Horace or 
antique sundials. 

Jolanda lingered in the offing, loath to approach this new half- 
god of the hour. He was, she discovered, all Louise had said 
and more—tall, pale-eyed—the eyes set a trifle too closely together 
for everyday purposes—a parted pompadour of blue-white hair 
well scented with violet toilet water, and highly manicured nails 
which seemed to call attention to the Chinese porcelain rings 
worn audaciously on his index fingers. His white clothes, includ- 
ing silk socks and canvas pumps, all helped convey the impression 
that he was one “with a shining soul,” a supercreature laboring to 
bring beauty into Cosy Corners. 

Jolanda fancied he resembled her very chummy, if remote, 
godfather—who slaved in China, so he wrote her, in order to retire 
at ninety-nine and not have to worry about the future. There was 
something cosmopolitan, distinguished, grandiloquent about this 
person who had patiently undergone a great moral struggle with 
Cosy Corners ever since Monday, trying to persuade its inhabi- 
tants that crocheted chair-tidies were a blot and that body Brus- 
sels carpet was of the dark ages—why not order now the exact 
duplicate of Mrs. J. Aldorf Wastor’s charming little French gray 
carpet which his firm, through heroic efforts, could give Cosy 
Corners at a remarkably low price? 

She thought briefly of Robert Todd’s store and its hideous 
vulgarity—which caused her to blush, fourth dimension and all: 
those terrible “sets” of furniture which every bride and groom 
inspected gravely, the scrolled rugs hung on poles, the lovely 
golden-oak rockers, the ready-to-wear dresses all cut after the 
same lines, the gents’-furnishing department with its superb sus- 
pender display, the notion-counter with the children’s gaiters, 
beeswax in fantastic shapes, dress-shields, threads and bold-looking 
safety pins! How very right Jeffrey Wellington was to stop this 
dumping of bourgeois goods upon the ignorant and weak-minded 
and waken them to art and the higher beauty! She came slowly 
toward the platform where the apostle was writing a note, while 
his helper unpacked tomorrow’s display of “correct” china and 
glassware. 

As Jolanda approached the stage steps, the helper let fall a tier 
of soup-plates the exact pattern of the Duchess of Roxborough’s, 
and Mr. Wellington jumped to the side, leaving his correspondence 
well in view. Jolanda hesitated. Supposing the note was to Miss 
Luciville, and supposing further that Jolanda’s fourth dimension, 
or penetrability, should not yet be in full working order—ought 
she not to help it a trifle? A mere trifle? At any rate she tip- 
toed upon the platform, and while Mr. Wellington was busy dis- 
covering how many plates were broken and how many suffering 
merely from nerve-shock, Jolanda came up to the small reader’s 
stand and saw upon it an envelope addressed to Miss Luciville 
Pontifex and a sheet of paper on which was written: 

“7 will not take no—you must—” 

Just here Mr. Wellington retraged his steps in pursuit of the 
fourth-dimension caller whose brown head was twisted quite 
frankly in order to read his correspondence. 

His pale eyes had an ugly glow in them, but in his velvety voice 
he asked how he might serve her. 


“I’m Miss Spencer,” she said directly. “I want to tell you how 


Jolanda and the Fourth Dine 





; 





happy your lecture has made me: I am Robert Todd's 
law!”—this in a shamed, confidential tone. “I’m pledged 
with his sale—hatetul, after your talk! But I want you 
I am with you in your great work.” She held out her hang 

Mr. Wellington accepted it. “Did you wish to order anyg 
he purred. 

“Many things—but I have no money. I hope you om 
Hamilton, my own home town, when you have awakened 
Corners. As you say, it is immoral to be inartistic—and Ham 
is horribly immoral!” She glanced down at the letter. be 

One of J. Wellington’s tapering fingers shoved the paper ga 
a blotter. “Well, my little sympathizer, I fear your brotha 
law might not approve your ardor,” he said with the sug 
of the old actor’s ‘“‘me-child” intonation. 

“We must tell the truth,” Jolanda averred briefly. 
- a you try it at the sale?” The pale eyegi 
<led. 

“I’m only in the notion-department,” Jolanda regretted, 
don’t think I could help you that way—” She glanced again 
hidden note-paper. After all, one endowed with the fourth ¢ 
sion must not be afraid to speak out—and risk all, thereby 
more! 

The pale eyes looked a trifle nonplused. 

“T know Miss Luciville very well,” Jolanda continued 
“We call her ‘the wish-all-day lady’—do you know why?” 

“Indeed not.” He seated himself at the table. 

“But you are interested?” Why, it was no effort at all, Jol 
told herself. g 

“Can you doubt it?” purred the velvety voice. 3 

“No—for I know your secret,” she announced gravely, as iff 
were a wearied woman of the world advising youth to cherig 
bloom, “and I am glad. Poor Miss Luciville has wished her 
away, mourning her dead lover. But perhaps you know.” 

“T—surmised it,” purred the voice again. 

“She lives with memories and is useless to herself and every 
else. But I shall help you all I can. She’s worth the winning, 
you must not lose heart. She’s refused Wally Laird for years 
years—” 

“Really?” He looked about discreetly to see if the helper wer 
well occupied. “So she could have married!” 

“T like Wally, but he isn’t her sort—you are worthy of Mis 
Luciville. And I want to see you both. happy. So—I shall he 
you in every way I can. The hard thing will be to convince Ms 
Luciville you are in earnest—no matter what obstacles.” 

J. Wellington gave a most peculiar chuckle. Then he sii 
softly: “On with the dance, Miss Spencer! Dare I hope—ths 
dusty old heart of mine! At first sight I loved her! Yet # 
hasn’t given me the slightest encouragement, not the slightes- 
ind I’ve only until Sunday night. Business is a stern taskmastet” 

Robert appeared just then in his enemy’s doorway to exc 
Jolanda home, only to discover that she approved of the Home 
Beautiful apostle actually to the point of insufferability. Hadi 
been possible, he would have packed her back to Hamilton nt 
morning, but Miss Luciville had just sent word she had a 
headache which would keep her from the Friday sale; so he coud 
not chance dispensing with this absurd little sister-in-law who 


to make her life as unreal as a dime novel in a “Cranford” setting 


















































and whose visits to Cosy Corners were always events to be remel One ia 
bered. : that he y ; 
Meantime Mr. Wellington closed the hall, writing to his im a 
that “they were biting good;” and whatever he thought about! @ oe i 
slim, star-eyed young person in crumpled blue linen could noth ai 
determined from his puzzling, mental comment: “She’s and 
seven leading ladies all struggling for applause honors.” il 
OOKING as cheerful as a victim of mumps and how peters 
maid’s knee, Wally Laird opened the Friday mom Se Ow: 
sale, while Jolanda, pressed into service in the ready-to-wear ah 
partment because of Miss Luciville’s sudden illness, found time to a om 
exchange a word with him. The 
“She’ll be here tomorrow,” Wally grumbled. “It’s one of ber “ling meine 
headaches. She’s asked for a vacation, beginning Saturday MIR a signif 
Well, Jo-Jo, I suppose everyone knows their own business — 
but I’ll eat my words if it hasn’t been the new dude that's @ Age 
her. She don’t want him nor me, I guess; she just wants @™ roa tha 
let alone, and he wont understand it. —vYes sir, a full should 
fancy vests—way below cost price—what size, please?” _ about j rly 
Jolanda skipped back to furnish half the town with darning® hit. § 
ton and hooks and eyes, experiencing keen regret at havimt “om 


award” Miss Luciville to J. Wellington instead of honest old e 
Laird, who loved her, world without end. (Continued om page 
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“Dennis Gilchrist ran out of the house and grappled with Murphy—while Tobin ran into the house.” 


LUCKY MARY 


By WILL PAYNE 


Illustrated by 
W. H. D. KOERNER 


S to how I came to know Mrs. Farrell, who was 
once employed by the Plunkett Detective Agency, 

and who discovered Tommy Cole— 
One day the managing editor, by bawling my name, signified 
ithe wished to see me. I stepped through the open door from 


ie Slice into his and found him contemplating three sheets of 


Maliscript written in a square, straight-up-and-down feminine 
and accompanied by a note which said the writer had no 
Uwspaper experience but wanted a newspaper job. The manu- 
“mipt contained the sketchy sort of stuff that we used to run on 
pier page under the general caption “Here and There 
own,” 
Me writes first-rate,” said the managing editor. “Tell her to 
ro and see me at eleven o’clock Thursday. I'll look her 
Th ame signed to the note was Mary Farrell and I wrote her 
2 line signifying that she would be admitted to the presence of 
smanaging editor on the hour and day which he mentioned. 
Ma that hour and day a young woman appeared—so young, 
at least, that we were surprised when she said the prefix to her 
im "Me should be Mrs., not Miss. She didn’t strike us as being a 
larly pretty young woman; that wasn’t the way we thought 
-%. She was thin enough to satisfy the ambition of any 
— of this present day who yearns to compress a form 
>= Mature labeled thirty-eight into a corset which the maker 


fe 
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meant for thirty-four. Her mouth was too large for our notions 
of feminine perfection, and her nose wasn’t exactly straight: Her 
hair was reddish, but even if she had been the other woman in a 
sensational divorce case, a reporter would have had to strain ‘an 
elastic conscience to call it Titian; the legitimate woman in the 
case would certainly have called it carroty; it was somewhere be- 
tween the two. She had a pair of frank, forth-looking blue eyes. 
As to our general impression of her intelligence, energy and trust- 
worthiness—well, the editor gave her a job at the first interviéw. 

Neither then nor at any later time did she vouchsafe a word 
about Mr. Farrell beyond the bald statement that she was 
divorced. Not that she was a reticent woman, generally speaking! 
Sometimes she would te tired, and then she had a way of gently 
rubbing her hand back and forth across her forehead. Her move- 
ments were habitually swift and nervous. When deliberating a 
difficult professional point, she would frown and screw up her 
lips. The managing editor expressed our judgment of her in two 
sentences. That is, one day he observed: “T’ll bet my hat the 
aforesaid Farrell handed her something good and plenty.” And 
another time—after she had gone out on her own notion to 
investigate conditions in the so-called home of one of the urchins 
whom he employed as messenger-boys and had made a vigorous 
report thereon—he remarked thoughtfully: “I'll bet my hat that 
husband of hers was a son of a gun.” Only that doesn’t sound 
exactly like the phrase, either. 
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But as to whether the managing editor’s opinion was well 
founded, I have only such inferences as we drew from her char- 
a and conduct. To this day the aforesaid Farrell is an utter 

ank. 

Sometimes Mrs. Farrell wrote “Here and There About Town.” 
Sometimes, on a very special occasion, she helped out on “Society” 
—to which, thank God, my paper in those good days paid very 
scant attention. Sometimes she did “exchanges,” which meant 
cutting stuff out of other publications to reprint. Sometimes she 
did a reporting assignment. And sometimes she might be doing 
a bit of all of those things on the same day. Ours was then an 
all-around sort of newspaper, and she was an all-around sort of 
person. She brought in her good, full share of news, too—seemed 
to happen upon it through fortunate circumstances—got the inter- 
view that other papers failed to get and so on. In time we took 
to calling her “Lucky Mary.” 

A certain woman—who has nothing else to do with this story 
—was confined in the State penitentiary in Joliet. We got a 
tip that this woman possessed certain information which would 
make exceptionally good news for us and an exceptional lot of 
trouble for some other people. Mary was to go down to Joliet 
and try her luck with the woman. It needed rather careful man- 
aging—not so much because it was against the prison rules as be- 
cause we were afraid some rival sheet might get wind of it before 
our mine was ready to be sprung. So I went down to Joliet with 
Mrs. Farrell—being very well acquainted with the warden. 

Probably our tip was bogus. At any rate we got nothing out 
of the woman. But Mary had never been in a big penitentiary 
before, and wanted to look around. The obliging warden con- 
ducted us through the institution himself. It struck me after- 
ward that Mary had had something on her mind all the time, and 
I wondered if possibly the aforesaid Farrell might by that time 
be painfully familiar with a penal institution and she had been 
thinking about that. At any rate the penitentiary seemed to make 
a great impression on her—absorbing her as when one’s depths 
are stirred. Except as she asked a question, the warden and I did 
most of the talking. , 

Presently we came to a place in the yard where some convicts, 
under guard, were helping to re- 
pair the high, battlemented stone 
wall. It was pleasant out there— 
for us. The warden and I had got 
to talking politics, ungallantly; so 
we loitered in the sunshine. After 
a while Mary said to the warden 
under her breath, with a nod to in- 
dicate the one she meant: 

“Who is that man?” 

The one she meant was as fine a 
figure of a man as anyone could 
reasonably ask to see—although 
then grossly disfigured with prison 
dress, prison pallor and shaved 
head. He was carrying a good- 
sized dressed stone over to the wall, 
and evidently carrying it with ease. 
He was walking away from us, at 
the moment only the side of his 
face visible; but the warden ans- 
wered promptly and good-natured- 
ly: 










“That’s young Dennis Gilchrist. 
I can tell him by his shoulders.” 
And he added, as a just man: “A 
model prisoner, too.” 

It was a name to arouse interest 
in anybody acquainted. with local 
history as recorded in the daily 
press; so I looked curiously at the 
tall, square-shouldered figure and remarked: “Two, three 
years, isn’t it, since old Dennis died?” 

“Three years last month,” the warden replied gravely. 

With the great sensation stirring in my head, I in- 
quired: “How’s. Murphy. getting on?” 

The warden shook his head and answered: 
doubt if he’ll live his term out.” 

That prompted me to ask: “Young Dennis, now—he must be 
pretty near through.” 

“He gets out in November,” said the warden. 

I looked at the stone-carrier curiously an instant longer; but 
there was nothing more to be said under that old dead-and-gone 


Dennis Gilchrist. 
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head; so the warden and I resumed our political discourse af 
interesting point where Mary’s question had interrupted jy 
Still, the stone-carrier was sort of afloat in my mind, Whan 
came back to get another stone from the pile two yards q 
regarded him out of the tail of my eye. He came with dy 
gaze, but when he was not far off, he lifted his eyes ands 
at Mary, with a slight line—as from suffering that one 
half conscious of—down the center of his forehead, 
look of dumb pain. Of course I couldn’t see Mary, but ae 
she was looking at him with compassion in her blue eyes= 
rightly constituted young woman wouldn't, at seeing a big) 
well-favored young man in that shocking prison garb, with @ 
head?. She had just been made acquainted with the # 
under which this particular young man had been living fop 
years. Prison reform wasn’t much talked about, or thought 
in those days. a 
That was all, except that in the train returning to Chicag 
began questioning me about the circumstances which had s 
christ to lugging stones in the Joliet yard. She hadn’t bes 
anywhere near Chicago at the time, yet she knew the outh 
the case. Everybody in the country knew that much—f 
unusual circumstances and the novel points of law involve 
A fortnight or so afterward I discovered that Mary ha 
ransacking the old newspaper files to dig up all the details: 
case. But I think six weeks or two months had elapsed 
she came to me to ask a favor. She wanted to go down 
and have a talk with young Dennis Gilchrist. It appear 
she had got a notion in her head about the case. Well, la 
that for her with little trouble, and she talked with the Game 
a good part of an afternoon. a 
From her research in the newspaper files, and the co 
and from what the prisoner told her, she formed the f@ 
account of the affair: 4 
There had once been another young Dennis Gilchris 
siderably younger than this one at Joliet—who arrived j 
cago with a small bundle of clothing, some twelve dollars i 
and two hands that could give good account of themselve 
directed to manual labor or when balled into fists and pie 
from a stocky shoulder. He immediately found work, and! 
very long was engaged as a teamster. -A few years later hes 
in teaming on his own account, with a capital consisting 
horses and a heavy wagon. Some further years, and hé 
a partnership, by mere verbal agreement. with his cousin: 
Xavier Murphy. The partnership specialized in house-mé 
a small way. In time, as its capabilities developed and@ 
capital increased, it began to do a bit of bu 
contract, and- then more general contracting; 
street improvements—for the vigorous young fri 
had 2-lively interest in local politics. It prosp 
the growing, hustling city—by no great leaps, bi 
and increasingly. A 
At thirty-five the senior member married @39@ 
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his own race who was a high-school teacher @ 
cultural level was considerably superior to his—@ 
to whom, by all accounts, he was deeply attad 
whose untimely death only five years after the ® 
made a great wound in his life. *; 

By that time Dennis Gilchrist was a man 
town knew—no great figure; but if you spoke the} 
or printed it, everybody who knew Chicago knew 
it meant. Attached to promissory paper it ™% 
respectful consideration at the best banks. He 
powerful, stockily built, deep-chested man, with # 
thick brown beard; he was not much given t0% 
—especially after his wife died—but given, fal 
thinking things over carefully, plucking at hi 
beard, and then announcing a decision. Commi 
decision stood. Whatever physical turbulence & 
been in his. youth had quite disappeared. 
was quiet and self-contained—a firm, weighty sort! 
with that about him which discouraged taking lib 
spoke in good language, too—under his wife’s 
manner of using words had come to approxi 

His business steadily if gradually expanded. He Decale 
cidedly, one of the figures of the second rank, to be reckomet 
in local politics. He had another growing interest which l@ 
achieved gruesome notoriety under the initials A. F. E. 2™ 
said—credibly—that his mother had perished in Ireland De® 
his boyish eyes for lack of a crust. At any rate he grew UP 
the cradle with hatred of England stamped on his heart. 2 
all his Irish associates had the same stamp. With his cous! 
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Mary told young Dennis also But he was an ex-convict. With that frightful 
handicap a young man of any pride would avoid any leadings in a matrimonial direction. 
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partner he took a hand in forming a society—or perhaps in ex- 
tending one already formed—whose chief activity consisted in 
collecting money in America to be remitted to a secret committee 
in Ireland for revolutionary propaganda. This society was com- 
monly known as the A. F. E. Headquarters were in Chicago, and 
there were branches throughout the West. 

Gilchrist had built a house for his bride—an excellent two-story, 
attic and basement brick dwelling on Tone Street near Lincoln 
Park, with a breadth of lawn in front and on each side. But 
when his wife died, he couldn’t bear to go on living in this house, 
which she had planned and furnished. With his son—then be- 
tween three and four years old—he moved over to the house of 
his cousin and partner Francis Xavier Murphy, where a wing was 
added to the dwelling for their accommodation. He didn’t wish 
to sell the Tone Street house, either, and so he turned it over to 
the A. F. E. for headquarters. The parlors were used for com- 
mittee meetings and so on; the dining-room became an office; the 
pantry was converted into a vault. The basement, second stery 
and attic were quite vacant, except as the basement may have 
been used to store documents and the like. 

John Tobin lived in the house, occupying the small bedroom on 
the first floor and usually preparing his own meals in the kitchen— 
where, also, he ate them. Tobin was distantly related to Francis 
Xavier Murphy—son of a second cousin or something like that. 
When he landed in America, Murphy became his patron—finally 
had him elected secretary of the A. F. E. Practically, as to all 
clerical and routine matters at headquarters, Tobin was in com- 
plete charge for many years. ; 

From first to last it was difficult to make Tobin out. He was 
a smallish, lean man, round-shouldered, with a bushy red mustache 
and deep-set eyes placed close together, 
always wearing rusty clothes. Apparently 
the ledgers of the A. F. E. absorbed him. 
He was always there moiling over them or 
shuffling noiselessly from a desk to a letter- 
file. His salary finally was twenty-five 
hundred a year, and he might have lived 
better than he did. But the small bed- 
room, and cooking his own simple meals 
in the kitchen, seemed to suit him, Several 
days might pass when not another person 
entered A. F. E. headquarters; but Tobin 
was always there, acknowledging remit- 
tances from branches, forwarding them to 
Dublin, keeping his books. 

He seemed never to go anywhere except 
on a Sunday afternoon and evening. Then 
he went over to a cousin’s on the West 
Side. This cousin was a humble person— 
employed, in fact, as driver of a delivery 
wagon. With his wife and two or three 
growing children he occupied a dingy little 
house on Coddington Street—which was 
then a thoroughfare of dingy little houses, 
with wooden sidewalks and wooden-block 
pavement in a bad state of repair. The 
cousin’s _sister-in-law—Mrs. Flynn by 
name, a young and not uncomely widow— 
was also a member of the household. It 
was supposed that she was more particular- 
ly the magnet which drew John Tobin to 
Coddington Street every Sunday afternoon 
and evening. But the affair—if there was 
an affair—pursued an oddly undeviating 
course for ten years or more. 

Tobin appeared to be a man to whom 
nothing in particular ever had happened or 
could happen. Now and then, however, he 
indulged another diversion. Instead of 
eating his midday or evening meal in the 
kitchen of the Tone Street house, he went 
over to an unpretentious restaurant on 
Clark Street. This might happen once or 
twice a week. 

He was returning from this restaurant 
about half-past two one cold day in Janu- 
ary. As he turned the corner into Tone 
Street, half a block from the A. F. E. head- 
quarters, he encountered Francis Xavier 
Murphy, who halted him. They talked 
there for a minute. Murphy’s manner was 





Mary Farrell 


Lucky Mary 


excited and boisterous, like that of a man in a rage. It 

more boisterous. He seized Tobin by the throat, bawlin po 
break your neck!” or “I’ll break every bone in your skin?” ‘ 
flourishing his fist. As he had on gloves, and as Tobin’ 
ovércoat collar was turned up, his hold on the sm 8 


. all ' 
throat was insecure. Tobin broke away from him and ran ta 
A. F. E. headquarters, pursued by Murphy. Dennis Gilchngt 


hatless and: without an overcoat, ran out of the house ar 

with Murphy. For a moment the two men struggled _—-whit tt 

ran into the house. Then Murphy quieted down, and after Dennis 

had spoken to him for a moment, the two men followed T bi 

into the house. ™ 
Such was the account which four eye-witnesses gave of the 

encounter, their statements differing only as to the 


exact words 
Murphy had used. Murphy was a rash, headlong, cholerie ain 
with a temper like gunpowder and all the natural bark still on 


his manners. 

At the trial Gilchrist and Murphy swore that they w 
A. F. E. headquarters about talf-past twelve that igs aa 
purpose of looking up a matter concerning which Gilchrist had 
received a letter from a branch, or lodge, in Dubuque, Iow, 
Apparently it was by the merest accident that this letter ya 
directed to Gilchrist, the president of the association, instead oj 
to Tobin, the secretary. By another mere accident that was on 
of the days when Tobin went over to the Clark Street restauran 
for lunch. Not finding the secretary at headquarters, the tyo 
men attempted to look up the Iowa lodge’s remittances themselyes 
Neither of them was very familiar with the Association’s books 
All that had been in Tobin’s hands for years. The more they 
studied the books, the less satisfaction they got. It seemed ty 

them the accounts didn’t check up properly 

Poring over a set of books that on 
doesn’t understand very well, and that seem 
more baffling the more one pores over 
them, is a rather irritating occupation 
Murphy soon began losing his uncertain 
temper; and as time passed, he lost it 
more and more. Still the secretary didnt 
appear. - After an hour and a half of it, 
or such a matter, the choleric man seized 
hat and eoat and flung out of the house, 
meaning to go over to the restaurant, find 
Tobin there and fetch him back to explain 
Meeting Tobin in the street, and being at 
the point of bursting with vexation, he be- 
gan questioning him roughly—and insult 
ingly. He said an idiot could keep a better 

~‘set of books than Tobin had kept. Tobin 
sfeplied to the effect that the books were 
.clear enough, except to an idiot. Where 
upon Murphy assaulted him, to the extent 
of seizing his throat, with minatory words and 
gestures, as the four eyewitnesses testified 

Inside A. F. E. headquarters cooler, 
steadier Dennis Gilchrist took charge of 
the inquiry. For an hour or more Tobin 
explained the Dubuque account and other 
things about the books. Beyond asking 
questions, Dennis said nothing—following 
Tobin’s finger over the ledger pages, listen 
ing to his explanations, plucking at bis 
thick beard, now streaked with gray. 
was Dennis’ way. There was no furt 
violence. Dennis expressed no opinions 
But he left the Tone Street house witha 
profound misgiving in his mind. Tobitls 
explanations had not __ satisfied him 
Characteristically, he kept his misgiving 
tirely to himself for the time being—por 
dering it. 

This was on a Thursday afternoon. “The 
result of Dennis’ deliberation was that @ 
the following Sunday afternoon— 
Tobin would be over at his cousin's @ 
Coddington Street—Dennis and Frans 
Xavier Murphy and Dennis Gildimt 
Junior, who was then twenty-three yeas 
old, entered the empty house on Tole 
Street. Dennis Tunior had enjoyed anu? 
bringing very different from his fa 
He had been sent (Continued on page 88) 
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The actors waylaid him and gave him cigars The play's one 
chance for success depended on making the parts they played more vital. 
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TOCKTON was saying “Yes,” or “To 
be sure, to be sure!” to everything 
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“Ves,” he said. “Yes. Oh, to be sure—to be 
sure. Taxi—better get in—get started—don't 


ted by 


Frobert said. It was the easiest way ORSON LOWELL ant to miss that train, you know—” 


(silence the man; he had learned, in the night- 
Mare of the last two weeks, that you always agreed with Frobert 
Sooner or later, and that doing so sooner involved less wear and 
lar upon the nerves. He didn’t know, exactly, what it was he 
WS promising—the scenario of a new play, he thought, to be de- 
in New York within a month. Well, it was all right; he 
New York. The town contained hiding-places where Fro- 
bert couldn’t find him. It wasn’t like Chicago. This was Thurs- 
ty; Stockton had been in Chicago only since Sunday, and 
been outside the Loop, except when he was in his hotel, 
ih was on the Lake Front. He couldn’t elude Frobert in 
But he was willing to wager real money that it would 

be t when he was at home. 

He gave heed, as Frobert talked, to the inflections of his man- 
Voice, and made acquiescent noises when the need for them 
And all the time he was edging his way across the 


ey toward the entrance and keeping an affectionate eye upon the 
) "ey who was charged with the care of his bags. 


“Yeh—that’s right,” said Frobert. “But I don’t 
see why you can’t wait over and go with me tomorrow. Then we 
could talk about this—now—new play all the way—” 

Panic took hold of Stockton, because he had forgotten what 
excuse he had given Frobert for having to go back that day. He 
knew he’d go mad if he had to spend twenty hours on a train 
with him. But he could only stare at him blankly. Frobert came 
to his rescue. “Wire that man you’ve got an appointment 
with—” 

“Can’t—positively can’t—matter of vital importance—can’t ex- 
plain—another man’s confidence—you understand—” 

He got away. As the taxi bore him swiftly toward the station, 
under elevated railways, through the smoky grime of the Loop, he 
regarded Chicago for the first time with a certain affection. No 
doubt the city ‘was better than his notion of it, he reflected char- 
itably. Certainly it couldn’t be worse. 

He couldn’t see why he had had to come to Chicago, in the first 
place. This play that, he was told, had made so sensational a success 
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“Look here,” he said to a girl in the section opposite 
his. “Suppose you were in love with a man, and had 
quarreled, and wanted to make up, but wanted him to 
make the first move, how would you make him do it?” 
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on Monday night that it was sure to run a year on Broadway, wasn’t 
his play. It gave him cold shivers every time he saw it. An occa- 
sional familiar line made him jump, as at the sight of a ghost. 

He had hideous memories of the last two weeks; fantasies of 
rehearsals at grotesque hours; of frantic journeyings in the middle 
of the night; of Midwestern cities that all looked alike as he re- 
membered them; of theaters, gaunt and stark, the skeletons of 
wings and flies revealed indecently; of tired, worn actors yawning 
through their parts; of assured predictions of a dismal fiasco. 

In the beginning he had tried to stand upon his rights under 
his contract when changes were demanded. But wills superior 
to his own had beaten him down; in the end he had become meek 
and chastened. He had listened, awed, to harsh commands that 
for some reason had been couched in the form of suggestions. 
Finally he had turned into a glorified stenographer, half human, 
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half machine—a sort of walking dictaphone. At the crack of Fie 
bert’s whip he had set himself to rewriting scenes, fattening i 
part, emasculating that one. 

Then actors had waylaid him and given him cigars; he had 
smoked one or two of these, although he loathed them. Ti 
had favored him with confidential advice, the fruit of long a 
rience. It was a singular thing that they all knew that the p 
one chance for success depended upon making the parts 
played more vital. But Stockton’s chief nightmare for the? 
of his nights upon earth, he was sure, would grow out of bea 
actresses, using the appeal of their sex, instead of cigars, but 
the same end. He was a shy man, a bashful man. 

He didn’t care-so much, after all, about his play. He was 100 
tired. He was tired, body and soul. Write another play? 
if he-knew it! Suppose Frobert did have an option? Undow 
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jad made promises. But he didn’t have to keep them. He 
b fashes of an entirely dispassionate interest in his situation. 
was almost as though he were contemplating another man. 
mething stirred in what had, until two weeks or so ago, been 
mind. Some chap might do a good play, he thought, about 
mality. There were angles of that subject that the 
‘ ter hadn’t touched. It wasn’t for him; he was through with 
ting plays. Not for fifty thousand dollars in advance royalties 
sid he go through such an experience again. Still, the idea was 






sting. 

fore the train had passed Englewood, he called the porter 
asked for one of those small tables they give you on Pull- 
x, He got paper and pencils from his bag. The last call for 
heon found him completely absorbed in the scenario of his 
act. He wondered if, perhaps, he oughtn’t to wire Frobert 
m Cleveland and let him know what he was doing. 


, UT at Cleveland he was much too busy to think of 
/, sending a telegram. Never had an idea intrigued him 
much. Characters came to life and compelled him to recast his 
act. A girl more fascinating than any he had ever known 
red into the action, to his bewildered delight—he hadn’t 
_ * Bibpht of her at all. He stopped and did think about her—made 
sketches of her at the side of his paper. He frowned as he 
ito think of an actress who could play her. Then he wrote 
more. 
got up abruptly, forgetting he was on a train. The table 
ped him, and he scrambled into the aisle without any dignity 
l, convinced that his shins would never be the same again. 
ook here,” he said to a girl in the section opposite his. ‘“Sup- 
you were in love with a man, and had quarreled with him, 
wanted to make up, but wanted him to make the first move, 
would you make him do it?” 
he looked up, not smiling exactly, and yet distinctly amused. 
Stockton as extremely curious that the description he 
st down on paper of the girl in his play should so exactly 
bis young woman whom he had never seen before, and whom 
adn't noticed at all on the way from Chicago. 
gf Bevel,” she said, “I might do it one way, .and I might do it 
ig her. It’s absurdly simple, of course.” 
<V } ple, 
Ph!” said Stockton rather blankly. “I thought it would be 
” 


-/. 


ow she laughed. She laughed quite pleasantly, because she 
very pretty, very even, very white teeth, and her lips were 
than lips usually are. Also her laugh broke her face into 
thing creases, and made her nose wrinkle in a manner odd 
interesting. 
Not at all!” she assured him with decision. “Of course, if 
dtumed your question around—if you wanted to make a 
do it—then it wouldn’t be hard: it would be impossible! 
igri! Oh, dear—there are so many ways! She might be 
tingly ill, you know. Or she might arrange some situ- 
% that he would be frightfully in the wrong. Tell me—how 
4 quarrel are they having? Are they still speaking to 
mother? You'd better tell me just how things are—then I 
be alfle to suggest something.” 
t seemed sensible. And when, after a time, they were in- 
il that if they wanted any dinner at all they’d have to go 
tothe dining-car. it was the most natural thing in the world 
mem to. go together, and keep on talking while they dined. 
kin found this girl charming.’ There was no nonsense about 
She understood his problem perfectly; she took an intelli- 
Mierest in it. He didn’t have to explain technical terms. 
MS Surprised and pleased, because most of the women he 
When he found himself talking to them about plays, made 
fully uncomfortable. They looked soulful, and said 
































of Fre $0 interesting to write plays, and asked him how he got 
ng this Sides? Did he wait for inspiration? 

tal young woman didn’t act in that silly fashion at all. More- 
he Was, he discovered, extremely attractive. 

They Ber’s a funny thing!” he told her. “Most curious coinci- 
g expe Be! T was Sitting there, writing—iust scribbling down rough 
e plays Thad a perfectly definite idea about the character of 
sa Tdescribed her. And the description fits you perfectly! 
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Hound the page and read: 

¥ bout twenty-three. Modern ‘young woman—ex- 
smart and up to date. Slender—not too tall. Brown hair 
fed, but not quite. Beautiful comblexion, but doesn’t 
if it came from a shob—a little bit tanned. Small hands 
a der ankles. Nose turns up a little bit. Eyes quite 
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large—sort of dark gray color with long lashes—they laugh a good 
deal. Dimple in left cheek. Very pretty rather than beautiful— ” 

He stopped, because the young woman was, it seemed, on the 
verge of hysterics. He frowned. Nothing he had said struck him 
as funny. 

“Well,” he said rather sulkily, “that description does fit you. 
And it’s queer, because I never saw you before I wrote it. I sup- 
pose you were sitting across the aisle, but I was so busy I didn’t 
notice you.” . 

“It’s—it’s just a coincidence, as you say,” she gasped. 
rose. “I suppose you’re going to smoke?” 

He considered the suggestion thoughtfully. 

“Why, yes,” he said, “I’d better have a cigarette, I think. I'll 
be able to work better afterward. I hadn’t thought of it.” 

He went off gratefully to the club-car, and sat there while he 
finished a half-dozen cigarettes, wrapped in smoke and his own 
thoughts. The new play was shaping well—very well, indeed. The 
young woman across the aisle had been really helpful; her sug- 
gestions had been to the point. Thanks to her, he had worked 
out a most amusing situation in the second act; he thought he 
— be able to begin dictating his first act before the end of the 
week, 

She smiled at him when he went back to his section and began 
work again; he nodded, remembering her dimly but gratefully. 
And a little later, when the porter was making up her berth, she 
came and sat opposite him in his section. 

“T suppose you live in New York?” she said. He nodded. “I 
haven’t been there since I was six! I’m so thrilled at the idea 
of seeing it tomorrow morning that I don’t suppose T’ll sleep a 
wink tonight. I’ve come all the way from California since Mon- 
day morning.” 

He felt rhapsodic about New York. He didn’t exactly remem- 
ber why, but he did know that he had climbed on this train with 
Te Deums bursting for utterance. 

“Wonderful town!” he said sentimentally. “A great city is 
the only place where you can get peace and quiet. It’s big enough 
to hide in. If people wont let you alone, you can get away from 
them, anyway.” He frowned, with the air of a man trying to 
remember something. “People always trying to get you to prom- 
ise to go to things—dances, teas, things like that,” he said con- 
fidingly. “Easier to promise than to say no—and then you forget, 
and go to a club and tell them to say you're out if anyone tele- 
phones. There’s something like that sometime soon—I think I 
told a man in Chicago I had to be back to go toit: Sha’n’t go, though 
—silly thing—costume-dance or something. But I didn’t want to 
travel with the man in Chicago. Complicated thing, life, isn’t 
it?” 

She laughed rather helplessly—and disappeared behind the cur- 
tains of her berth. He went to bed himself soon after that, be- 
cause the porter said he wanted to make up his berth, and Stock- 
ton hadn’t mastered the art of defying people like porters. 


She 


IS neighbor nodded to him cheerfully at breakfast in 

the morning. He thought she. looked awfully well. 
She had put on a little fur hat that was tremendously becoming, 
and she wore a blue serge suit that was delightfully severe and 
very amusing in its contrast to her own piquant femininity. Soft 
brown furs lay on the seat opposite hers. She leaned across the 
aisle and spoke to him. 

“I’m frightfully excited,” she said. 
York! 
I was 
bore.” 

For a man who dealt in plays he was remarkably obtuse in the 
matter of recognizing cues. 

“Oh!” she said then, “do I—do I look all right?” 

He examined her with some care. 

“T think so,” he said judicially. “Why, yes—I think you look 
very well indeed.” 

She bit her lip. 

“Thanks,” she said. “I’m afraid I’ve interrupted you—” 

It was quite true. He had sent for his little table again, and 
was working. He glanced hungrily at the scattered sheets of 
paper. 

“Tt’s quite all right,” he assured her. “I’m just getting some 
ideas down before I forget them.” He glanced from the window. 
“Oh—VYonkers! We'll be in the station in about half an hour.” 

And he began writing again. The young woman looked at him 
in powerless irritation. Her eyes seemed to ask what you could 
do with a man like that? She liked him immensely: he repre- 
sented something quite new in her experience with his sex. He 


“T love coming to New 
I’m visiting an aunt and two cousins I haven’t seen since 
six, you know, and they'll probably think I’m an awful 
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wasn’t bad looking, at all, although you wouldn’t have called him 
handsome. He was reasonably tall, and loosely put together; he 
had something of the engagingly awkward quality of a setter pup. 
His forehead was high, and although he had probably brushed his 
hair earlier in the morning, it was disordered now, because he 
was always running his hand through it while he worked or talked. 
She liked his soft collar and his rough woolly suit; she liked a 
certain absence of precision that, she thought, was wholly charac- 
teristic of him. And she certainly wondered who he was, and 
whether she would see him in New York. Her eyes snapped as 
she decided that if she did, she would have chance to thank. 
Plainly, he didn’t mean to do anything to that end. 

Stockton, of course, simply hadn’t had thoughts like that about 
her at all—consciously, at least. Had he had them, he would have 
become bashful at once. Had he thought of her as an attractive 
young woman, pleasing to the eye, delectable, as the girl in his 
play was delectable, he would have fled to the club-car long since. 
He had pronounced views about men who scraped acquaintance 
with women on trains. He didn’t like that sort of thing. If any- 
one had suggested to him that in this case he had done some- 
thing of the sort, he would have repelled the suggestion indig- 
nantly. 

This was entirely different. His dealings with her amounted to 
no more than asking a man for a match for a cigarette, or an 
inquiry about the time. And yet, in the tunnel, .after the porter 
had come and taken his table away, and made him stand up to 
be brushed off, vague stirrings: of his conscience made him turn 
to her. 

“Your—friends—are to meet you, I suppose?” he said. “I 
mean—you know about cabs and things?” 

“T think so,” she said in a choked voice. 
sure to meet me.” 

“Of course,” he said. He looked at her, vaguely dissatisfied. 
He knew he wanted to say something or ought to say something 
more, felt that there was something ‘he wanted to ask her. But 
while it was still on the tip of his tongue, the train rolled up along 
the platform and stopped, and there was the confusion of getting 
off. He stood around. first on one foot and then on the other, 
while a porter gathered her bags, and then he suffered agonies of 
embarrassment because the man thought they were together, and 
tried to take his things too. 

“Well—” he said much confused. He lifted his hat and ran 
away, as if something tremendously important had to be done at 
once. He didn’t see the way she doubled up to laugh, of course. 
And he was still-so upset, when he reached the gate, that he didn’t 
see Mrs. Ransom and her two daughters until he was fairly on top 
of them, when it was much too late for him to elude them. He 
gasped indignantly. How had they known he was coming on this 
train? And what the devil did they mean by coming to meet him? 
That was going too far—altogether too far. 

“Oh-o-oh!” the blonde daughter squealed. “There’s Mr. Stock- 
ton! Look, Mamma—look, Carrie.” 

“What a delightful surprise!” said Mrs. Ransom. “I’m so 
glad you got home in time for the dance, Mr. Stockton. We 
hear wonderful things of the play—it’s quite taken Chicago by 
storm, hasn’t it?” 


“Oh, yes—they’re 


E mumbled. Mrs. Ransom overwhelmed him. He 

was awfully afraid of her. She was an extremely 
good-looking woman who saw no reason why her dressmaker and 
the other accessories to her appearance in public should pay any 
heed to her years. She was as fair as her blonde daughter—the 
one called Ruth—and as smart as either of them. As for them, 
you might see a hundred of them both along Fifth Avenue 
any winter afternoon. They were just conventionally pretty girls, 
turned out of the mold of finishing school and theaters and coun- 
try-clubs and summer-resorts. It happened that that winter they 
were being mildly artistic, but Stockton didn’t understand such 
things. He only knew that they bored him to extinction, and that 
he was always, for mysterious reasons, dining with them, or sit- 
ting in a box next to one of them at the theater, or balancing a 
teacup at their house. 

“Do stay and help us, Mr. Stockton!” Mrs. Ransom begged. 
“We have to meet my poor little niece—she’s come all the way 
from California alone, to stay with us. The poor child is prob- 
ably frightened to death—and it’s so hard to meet people when 
you don’t know what they look like.” 

Now, Stockton had a memory like some bureau-drawers. It 
held all sorts of things. Sometimes you can put your hand into 
one of those frightfully messy drawers and bring out the very 


thing you want; sometimes you can search for an hour, for some- - 





The Fin 


thing you know is there, and empty the drawer out OD the 
twice over and still not find it. This time— 

“Oh—I know your niece!” said Stockton, never note 
mingling of amazement and indignation with which jg 
ment was received. He turned around. “Here she coms 
he said, triumphantly. “Awfully charming girl—you'l jj, 

He beamed as the young woman who had rescued his 
act came through the gate. 

“Here are your people,” he said. He waved his handy 
Mrs. Ransom and her daughters. “Odd, my knowing 
it? Well—I’ve got to hurry along. Lots of things to & 
I'll see you again, of course.” 

He might have been able to interpret Mrs. Ransom’s ms 
greeting of her niece. And he might not. The thing that, 
pied him was his chance to get away. He seized it and de 

He decided, fifteen minutes later, that he had never 
appreciated the comfort of his rooms. They were excellent, 
in which you could scarcely hear the Elevated at all, unig 
made a point of listening. When he gave a tea, as he had 
or twice, been chivied into doing by female relatives 
women broke down and wept at the contemplation of his) 
But he liked them. They were his rooms; he was used tp 
He knew all about the tricks of his Morris chair; it wag 
chair’s fault if people who didn’t understand its working 
down abruptly and landed on the floor. As for the wals 
the things his Aunt Jane had said had been entirely uncal 
They had been willing to repaper the place the last time 
renewed his lease, but he had refused to have it done, 

He bathed in comfort for the first time since Frobert had 
him into the stark luxury of Midwestern hotels; later, ing 
ing-gown he had long held in esteem, but which a fake 
had prevented him from taking on his trip, he went back 
new play. He liked this new play better all the time; it wa 
ing under his hand like a living thing. Curious pains afflict 
about eight o’clock that night; he decided, in some surprig, 
considering them for a time, that they might be conneriel 
the fact that he hadn’t eaten anything since his early br 
on the train. 
































OMETIME the next morning, when he was dicail 

his stenographer the description of his hero 

stopped and frowned. He remembered, suddenly, and witha 

deal of annoyance, what it was he had wanted to ask theg 

the train. Her name, of course! He might need to see her 

She was, in a sense, his collaborator. Then he brighten 

course! She was Mrs. Ransom’s niece. 

“Oh, damn it!” he said explosively. His stenographer, 
done his work for some years, smiled tolerantly. 

He could reéstablish relations with the girl of the trait 
the Ransoms. But that involved going there. Specifically, 
to involve keeping his promise about the dance that 
had had some vague idea of getting rid of the Ransoms 
ods he had previously found serviceable. -If your conit 
sufficiently outrageous, he had found, people dropped you 
or later. Promising to go to this masquerade, and them 
away, without offering any excuse, had struck him as 1 
to achieve his end. Well—another time. os 

“What can I wear to a costume dance, Miss Burke?” he 
his stenographer. 

“A domino,” she said at once, knowing the man. “You™ 
take the trouble to wear anything else. I'll telephone 
one sent around. Where’s the dance?” 

“Oh, up at that place where all the artists live, ne@¥ 
Park,” he said. “Big studios, you know—balconies, a 
that sort of thing—” 

He waved his hands. 


\ 


“T’'ll arrange about a taxi as I go out,” said Miss Buel \ 
fully. “About nine o’clock?” My 
“T suppose so,” he said. “Rotten thing to have to do ot) 
were we?” YEE 
Y nine o’clock, as a matter of fact, Stockton ™ ZA 

resigned to going to the dance. He had dmesg —2= 

dering good day’s work; he was healthily tired; he sS 
remarkably good dinner, spiced by the conversation @? —— 
three chaps he had run across at the club. He was ina@@ = 
sive mood; he was disposed to think life and the world oe 


It was true that he never had enjoyed a function like 

but after all, people did enjoy them, and this might be! 
for him to find the key and unlock the gates of a new 
pleasure. Besides, there was something he wanted @ 
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Something drew Stockton over to that pathetic figure on the couch. “*Miss —Miss- 
Margaret—” he said. “G-go away—" she begged in a muffled voice, still shaking. 
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girl; he wanted to be sure about the way Helen, in his play, was 
to establish a telephone connection with the benighted idiot of a 
hero without letting him know she was responsible. 

Mrs. Ransom and her daughters were taking no chances. They 
were waiting for him when he was announced—being announced, in 
the confusion of arriving Pierrots and Theda Baras in the lobby, 
was no simple matter. 

“Mrs. Ransom says they’ll be right down,” he was told, and 
they were. 

“So glad to see you!” said Mrs. Ransom—who was Semiramis, 
or some such lady, for the evening. The blonde Ruth was attired 
as a Dutch girl; her brunette sister was a Columbine. It was 
remarkable, Stockton reflected, the way those girls ran to form! 
He scowled. Where was the niece? 

He had been led to the floor, and to the box Mrs. Ransom had 
taken, before he managed to ask the question. 

“My niece?” said Mrs. Ransom, looking puzzled. “Oh, Mar- 
garet! Why, she’s stay- 
ing upstairs. Of course— . 
the poor child—no cos- | 
tume. | 


It’s very sad—” 
Stockton agreed with i PRESENTSS 
the last remark, at least. mall mai 
It was sad. But he was ul 
}\ hi] Ay! 
tii J) 









hugely mystified. Why 
was it sad? They talked 
about the girl as if she 
were deformed or some- 
thing. He wondered if she 
had bow legs or knock 
knees. But then he looked 
around, and saw that there 
were ladies there whose 
skirts reached their ankles. 
Some ladies— 

He danced, unhappily, 
once with Ruth, once with Mi Tap W , 
Carrie. Then he danced | 
with a stray young wom- 
an to whom Mrs. Ransom 
introduced him—by way 
of showing, perhaps, that 
she wasn’t afraid of hav- 
ing him leave the reserva- 
tion. Her judgment was 
good. The girl made him 
long for Ruth or Carrie, 
or even for both. He 
realized that it was a 
dreadful thing to feel so 
about any woman, but he 
couldn’t help it. 

He never knew just how 
he managed it. ‘But some- 
how he got out into the 
lobby. He slinped into 
an elevator. He got out 
at the fifth floor. He rang 
the bell of Mrs. Ransom’s 
luxurious studio apart- 
ment—it has been men- 
tioned, hasn’t it, that Car- 
rie and Ruth were by way 
of being artistic that win- 
ter? 

If a maid had answered 
his ring, he wouldn’t have 
known what to do. He 
wuld probably have asked 
for Mrs. Ransom, and 
been sent downstairs to 
find her. However, no 
maid came. No one came. 
The silence of the grave 
rewarded even his second 
touching of Lg — 4 
stinctively he tried the 
handle of. the door. It Stockton 
turned, and the door 
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opened. He went in, rather scared, and on to the great jp 
room with its huge studio windows. 
The room was very dark; the only light came from ay 
shaded floor-lamp in one corner. But there was a sound, ay 
of muffled sobbing. Stockton was appalled. He trembled 
saw a girl, his girl of the train, thrown upon a couch, he 
ders shaking pitifully. = 
“Oh, Lord!” he said to himself. “Oh, my Lord!” 
She hadn’t heard him—hadn’t heard the bell, either, op 
Her grief was too violent. He didn’t know what to do J 
out? It was the sensible thing. But he couldn’t. Hew 
profoundly touched, too sorry for her. He could see it alls 
a beast Mrs. Ransom was! Something drew him across § 
over to that pathetic figure on the couch. 
“Miss—Miss Margaret—” he said. 

“G-go away—” she begged in a muffled voice, still shal 
He leaned over and laid his hand gently on her shoulde 
“Please—” he*'said. “Look up 

- me—don’t cry so—it’s all right.” 
She sat up abruptly. : 

“C-c-cry!” she gasped. “I’m ng 
| ing—I’m |-laughing! I’m h-having hh 

ih Mai terics! I never knew anything so fuf 
in all my life!” 4 


































4 ii 
} i He drew back, aghast. And he 
| ! head. Well, he’d never gone around say 
understood women, anyway. He kn 
didn’t. He stared at her, and she ¢ 
and hid her face once more. But after 
ment she pulled herself together a li 

“I'm sorry!” she said. “But you 
know—you don’t know! Mr. Stockts 
I’ve got to tell you! I’ve got to teh 
one, or I’ll burst. If you hadn’t come 
gone out and told a policeman!” ‘ 

Stockton remembered that all the be 
thorities agreed that you had to humorfi 

“You see—I’m Cinderella!” she said, 
left here at home while they all go to 
ball!” 

“T know!” he said indignantly. “That's 
I came. It’s a damned shame!” 

Once more gales of laughter swept her. 
in a moment she grew sober. 

“You’re a dear,” she said. “Fm jut 
grateful as if— Oh, sit down and listen, 
Stockton! You’ve got to hear it!” 

He sat down, vastly bewildered, but be 
ning to perceive that grief played no pat 
this young woman’s hysterical coniill 
After <9 the man did write plays; he 
entirely blind. yl 

“You see, I told you on the train, 1a Has A 
‘coming to visit my aunt and my cousifs” -_ 
said. “Well—you know them! I didnt! 
hadn’t seen them since I was six. They 
liked my mother after she married Dad. Miiger—a ‘mi 
they didn’t like him because he was 4 ¥SMINifor help, 


.! 





ary darling who couldn’t make money. a your 
thought men who didn’t make more is dead pa 
each vear than they had the yeal (SRRtiomunic; 
weren’t respectable. So after we wa W too mu 
to California to live they all droppét iy hors 
Mrs. Ransom is Mother’s sister. The day of 
“My mother died when I was tei a-jocke 
after that I just lived all around with ARihat nigh; 
We went to Japan once—he was fOUbRRR inside 
make a fortune out there. But he GdUPagn: hint | 
never did, the poor dear. He just ma Ws, and 
happier than anyone ever was, I gut girl t 
didn’t care whether we had any money (RAEN Cortine 
And then he died, two years ago. a 
lately Mrs. Ransom—my Aunt — lel) came, | 
an attack of conscience and invited SR Moper's y] 
come on and visit them here. And 1 OUR {esd 1 





it was sweet of her, and packed up and @ Fi safe w 


as soon as I could. ehemies 
“Mr. Stockton—I’ve had to lock # We've got 
my room to laugh most of the time SURE "T wish 
been here! Aunt Sarah thought it WSRRiiwalk” 
so nice for me—I (Continued on PUPS my 





“Charge, you coyotes—charge!" shrieked Buck Johnson. And at full speed, yelling like fiends, we swept across the flats. 


THE KILLER 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Illustrated 


Has Already Happened: 


S I told you at the start, it all happened back in 

Arizona in 1897, when I was a kid cow-hand for 

Buck Johnson. Near us was the ranch of old man 

a mighty bad hombre with a bunch of cutthroat Mexi- 

help. Almost by accident I found out that Hooper was 

a young girl, Miss Amory, prisoner; she was the daughter 

ms dead partner, and he was grafting her funds while he kept 

wucado. Hooper tried to have me murdered because 

too much, but his killer got another man who happened to 
tty horse. 

| day of this man’s funeral, in town, I met up with a queer 

fjockey dope-fiend who had come out to see Hooper. 

oh night I took a chance on rescuing the girl. I managed 

™ Mside the walls without being discovered, and to find 

im; but before I could get her out, Hooper and his gang 

%S, and after a real lively little scrap, they tied both me 

girl to chairs in an upper room, put a giant Mexican 

i Cortinez as guard outside the door and left us for the 


sp came, though—from Tim Westmore, an English horse-man 
mers who had turned against him, and from Artie Brower. 
mieed Miss Amory and me, and then Brower contrived to 
Pasale which stood in the room, and found in it Hooper’s 
WP eemies to be killed, and other incriminating documents. 
meve got to get out of here,” stated Tim with conviction 
mT wish we had some way to carry the young lady; she 

my horse tied out by the lone Joshua-tree,” I answered 
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by E.F. WARD 


“T’m going to take a look at that Cortinez,” said the little Eng- 
lishman, nodding his satisfaction at my news as to the horse. 
“I’m not easy about him.” 

He tiptoed to the door, softly turned the knob and opened it. 
He found himself face to face with Cortinez. 


CHAPTER XIV 


resource, but his action in this emergency proved him. 

He cast. a fleeting glance over his shoulder. Artie 
Brower was huddled down in his armchair practically out of sight; 
Miss Amory and I-had reseated ourselves in the only other two 
chairs in the room, so that we were in the same relative positions 
as when we had been bound and left. Only the confusion of the 
papers on the floor and the open safe would have struck an obser- 
vant eye. 

“Tt is well that you come,” said Tim to Cortinez in Spanish. 
“The Sefior sent me to conduct these two to the east room, and 
I like not the job alone. Enter.” 

He held the door with one hand and fairly dragged Cortinez 
through with the other. Instantly he closed the door and cast 
himself on Cortinez’s back. I had already launched myself at 
the Mexican’s throat. 

The struggle was violent but brief. Fortunately I had not 
missed my spring at our enemy’s windpine, and so he had been 
unable to shout. The noise of our scuffle sounded loud enough 
within the walls of the room; but those walls were two feet thick. 

“Get something to gag him with, and the cords,” panted Tim. 

Brower opened his eyes again. 


I HAD not thought of the English groom as a man of 
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“T can beat that.” he announced. 

He produced his hypodermic and proceeded to mix a gunful of 
the dope. 

“This'll fix him,” he observed, turning back the Mexican’s 
sleeve. “You can lay him outside, and if anybody comes along, 
they'll think he’s asleep—as usual.” 


# 


The Kj 


“Wake him up. Show him these papers. Make hin 
them. Tell him that Miss Amory and I are in Bat-eye 
Remember that?” 

“The Bat-eye Tunnel,” repeated Artie. 

“Why don’t you go?” inquired the girl anxiously. 

“T ride too heavy; and I know where the Tunnel is,” Tp 


“If anybody else was to go, it would be you. But Artie ¥ 
light and sure; and he’ll have to ride like hell. Here, pug 
papers inside your shirt. Be off!” 4 
Lights were flickering at the ranch as men ran to and ff 
lanterns. It would not take these skilled vaqueros long me 
their horses and saddle up. At any moment I expected tom 


This we did, when the dope had worked. 

It was now high time to think of our next move. For weapons 
we had the gun and knife taken from Cortinez, and the miserable 
little automatic belonging to Brower. That was all, It was per- 
fectly evident that we could not get out through the regular door- 
ways; for according to Tim’s statement, they were all closed 


and guarded. It was decided that we try the roof. 

We therefore knotted together two sheets from the bed and 
the cord that had bound me; then we sneaked cautiously out on 
the veranda, around the corner to the water-barrel, and so to 
the vantage-point of the roof. 

The chill of the night was come; and the stars hung cold in 
the sky. It seemed that the air would snap and crackle were 
some little resolving element to be dropped into its suspended 
hush. Not a sound was to be heard except a slow drip of water 
from somewhere in the courtyard. 

It was agreed that I, as the heaviest, Should descend first. I 
landed easily enough, and steadied the rope for Miss Amory, who 
came next. While I was waiting, I distinctly heard, from the 
direction of the willows, thé hooting of an owl. Furthermore it 
was a great horned owl, and he seemed to have a lot to say. You 
remember what I told you about setting your mind so that only 
one sort of noise will arouse it, but that one instantly? I knew 
perfectly well that old man Hooper’s mind was set to all these 
smaller harmless noises that most people never notice at all, 
waking or sleeping—frogs, crickets, owls. And therefore I was 
convinced that sooner or later that old man and his foolish ideas 
and his shotgun would come projecting right across our well- 
planned get-away. : 

Which was just what happened, and almost at once. Probably 
that great horned owl had been hooting for some time, but we 
had been too busy to notice. I heard the wicket door turning 
on its hinges, and ventured a warning hiss to Brower and Tim 
Westmore, who had not yet descended. An instant later I could 
make out shadowy forms stealing toward the willows. Evidently 
those who served old man Hooper were accustomed to broken 
rest. 


W* kept very quiet, straining our eyes at the willows. 
After an interval a long stab of light pierced the 
dusk, and the round detonation of old-fashioned black powder 
shook the silence. There came to us the babbling of voices re- 
leased. At the :same instant the newly arisen moon plastered 
us against that whitewashed wall like insects pinned in a cork- 
lined case. The moonlight must have been visibly creeping down 
to us for some few minutes, but so absorbed had I been in the 
doings of the party in the willows, and so chuckleheaded were 
the two on the roof, that actually none of us had noticed! 

I dropped flat and dragged the girl down with me. But. there 
remained that ridiculous, plainly visible rope; and anyway, a 
shout relieved me of any doubt as to whether we had been seen. 
Brower came tumbling down on us; and with one accord we three 
doubled to the right around the walls of.the ranch. A revolver- 
shot whizzed by us, but we were not immediately pursued. Our 
antagonists were too few and too uncertain of our numbers and 
arms. 

It was up to us to utilize the few minutes before the ranch 
should be aroused. We doubled back through the willows and 
across the mesquite flat toward the lone Joshua tree where I had 
left my horse. I held the girl’s hand to help her when she 
stumbled, while Brower scuttled along with surprising endurance 
for a dope-wreck. Nobody said anything; we all saved our wind. 

“Where's Tim?” I asked at a check when we had to scramble 
across a barranca. 

“He went back into the ranch the way we came,” replied Artie 
with some bitterness. 

It was, nevertheless, the wisest thing he could have done. He 
had not been identified with this outfit except by Cortinez, and 
Cortinez was safe for twelve hours. 

We found the Joshua tree without difficulty. 

“Now,” said I, “here is the plan. You are to take these 
papers to Sefior Buck Johnson. at the Rox Sorings Ranch. That’s 
the next ranch on the fork of the road. Do you remember it?” 

“Ves,” said Brower. who had waked up and seemed quite 
sober and responsible. “I can get to it.” 


massive doors swing open to let lose the wolf-pack. 
ROWER ran to my horse—a fool proceeding, espa 
for an experienced horseman—and jerked loose th 
rope. Badger is a good, reliable cow-horse, but he’s not am 
years old, and he’s got some natural equine suspicions. I§ 
lay a good deal of it to that fool hard-boiled hat. At amp 
he snorted and sagged back on the rope, hit a yucca-point, 
and made off. Artie was game. He hung on until he we 
into a bunch of chollas, and ther he had to let go. Bad 
parted into the distance, tail up and snorting. 4 
“Well, you’ve done it now!” I observed to Brower, who, 
with nervous rage and chagrin, and undoubtedly consig 
stuck up with cholla spines. was crawling to his feet. 
“Can’t we catch him? Wont he ston?” asked Miss 
“If he gets to the ranch, wont they look for you?” 
“He’s one of my range-ponies: he wont stop short of the 
I cast over the chances in my mind. weighing my knowl 
the country against the probabilities of search. The pra 
was small. Most of my riding experience had been fe 
and to the west. Such obvious hole-ups as the one I 
gested—the Bat-eye Tunnel—were of course familiar to ou 
suers. My indecision must have seemed long, for the git 
in anxiously on my meditations. , 
“OQughtn’t we to be moving?” 7: 
“As well here as anywhere,” I replied. “We are und 
cover; and afoot we couldn’t much better ourselves a4 
mounted men. We've got to hide.” 4 
“But they may find the trampled ground where your home 
been’ tied.” . 
“T hope they do.” 
“You hope they do!” 
“Sure. They'll figure that we must sure have movedl 
They'll never guess we’d hide near at hand. At least, thal 
I hope.” Z 
“How about tracks?” 
-“Not at night. By daylight, maybe.” 
“But: then, tomorrow morning they can—” 
“Tomorrow morning is a long way off.” 

“Took!” cried Brower. ; 
The big gates of the ranch had been thrown open: + 
of. a. light—probably an old locomotive headlight—poul 
Mounted figures galloped forth and. swerved to right™ 

spreading in a circle about the inclosure. The horsemen 
a. trot and began methodically to quarter the ground, 
back and forth. Four detached themselves and rode off ats 
gallon to the roints of the compass. The mounted mel 
working fast, for fear, I suppose, that we may have pe 
horses.' Another contingent, afoot and with lanterns, # 
more slowly. going over the ground for indications. I o 
but admire the skill and thoroughness of the plan. ; 

“Our only chance is-in the shadow from the moon,” 1@ 
companions. “If we can slip through the riders, .and getm® 
rear, we mav be able to follow the berranca down. Any @ 
big rocks: will do. Lay Jow. and after a rider has gone 
spot. try-to get to that spot without being seen.” a 

We were not to be kept long in susrense. Out of 
three hundred and sixtv degrees of the circle, one of 0 
outriders selected precisely our direction! Straight as ai 
he came for us. at full gallon. I could see the toss of TiS! 
mane against the light. from the opened door. There® 
time to move. All we could do was to cower beneath ¢ 
muscles tense, and hope to be able to glide around the sim 
he passed. + . 4 
RY he did not pass. Down into-the shallow bam 

slid with a tinkle of shale, and drew rein within® 

of our lurking-place. 

We could hear the soft snorting of his mount above the® 








Sometimes we could all see plain footprints; again the trail was, at least 
as far as | was concemed, a total loss. Three times we found blood. 
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ing of our hearts. I managed to get into a position to steal a 
glimpse. It was difficult, but at length I made out the statuesque 
lines of the horse, and the rider himself, standing in his stirrups 
and leaning slightly forward, peering intently about him. The 
figures were in silhouette against the sky, but nobody ever fooled 
me as to a horse. It was the Morgan stallion, and the rider was 
Tim Westmore. Just as the realization came to me, Tim uttered 
a low, impatient whistle. 

It’s always a good idea to take a chance. 
but I kept.my gun handy. 
~ “Thank God!” cried Tim fervently under his breath. “TI re- 
membered you'd left your horse by this Joshua; it’s the only land- 
mark in the dark. Saints!” he ejaculated in dismay as he saw 
us all. “Where’s your horse?” 

“Gone.” 

“We can’t all ride this stallion.” 

“Listen,” I cut in; and I gave him the same directions I had 
previously given Brower. He heard me attentively. 

“T can beat that,” he cut me off. He dismounted. “Get on 
here, Artie. Ride down the barranca two hundred yards, and 
you'll come to an alkali flat. Get out on that flat*and ride like 
hell for Box Springs.” 

“Why don’t you do it?” 

“T’m going back and tell ’em how I was slugged and robbed of 
my horse.” 

“They'll kill you if they suspect; dare you go back?” 

“T’ve been back once,” he pointed out. He was helping Brower 
aboard. 

“Where'd you get that bag?” he asked. 

“Found it by the rock where we were hiding: it’s mine,” re- 
plied Brower. 

Westmore tried to get him to leave it, but the little jockey 
was obstinate. He kicked his horse, and bending low, rode away. 

“You're right; I beg your pardon.” I answered Westmore’s re- 
mark to me. “You don’t look slugged.” 

“That’s easy fixed,” said Tim calmly. He removed his hat and 
hit his forehead a very solid blow against a projection of the con- 
glomerate boulder. The girl screamed slightly. 

“Hush!” warned Tim in a fierce whisper. He raised his hand 
toward the approaching horsemen, who were now very near. With- 
out attention to the blood streaming from his brow, he bent his 
head to listen to the faint clinking of steel against rock that 
marked the stallion’s progress toward the alkali flat. The searchers 


I arose into view— 


were by now dangerously close, and Tim uttered a smothered 
oath of impatience. But at last we distinctly heard the faint, 
soft thud of galloping hoofs. 

The searchers heard it too, and reined up to listen. Tim thrust 
into my hand the 30-30 Winchester he was carrying, together with 
a box of cartridges. Then with a leap like a tiger he gained the 
rim of the barranca. Once there, however, his forces seemed to 
desert him. He staggered forward, calling in a weak voice. I 
could hear the volley of rapid questions shot at him by the 
men who immediately surrounded him, and his replies. Then 
somebody fired a revolver thrice in rapid succession and the whole 
cavalcade swept away with a mighty crackling of brush. Imme- 


The Ki 


diately afterward Tim 
this. 

Relieved for the moment, we hurried Miss Amory Tapidhy 
up the bed of the shallow wash. The tunnel mentioned ‘ 
part of an old mine-operation undertaken at some remote val 
before the cattle-days. It entered the base of one of those iy 
lated conical hills, lying like islands in the plain, so Common 
in Arizona. From where we had hidden it lay about three miles 
to the northeast. It was a natural and obvious hide-out. and | 
had no expectation of remaining unmolested. My hope lay jy 
rescue. ; 

We picked our way under cover of the ravine as long as y 
could; then struck boldly across the plain. Nobody seemed ty 
be following us. A wild hope entered my heart that perhaps 
they might believe we had all made our escape to Box Springs 

As we proceeded, the conviction was borne in on me that the 
stratagem had at least saved us from immediate capture. [jp 
most men who ride, I had very sketchy ideas of what three mily 
afoot is like—at night—in high heels. The latter affliction was com. 
mon to both Miss Amory and myself. She had on some gy 
of slippers, and I wore the usual cowboy boots. We began 
go footsore about the same time; and the little rolling yg 
canic rocks among the bunches of zacafén did not help us a bi 
Tim made good time, confound him! Or rather, bless him! 
For as I just said, if he had not tolled away our mounted pr 
suit, we would have been caught as sure as God made little grem 
apples. He seemed as lively as a cricket, in spite of the drei 
blood across his face. 

The moon was now sailing well above the horizon, throwing tk 
world into silver and black velvet. When we moved in the opm 
we showed up like a train of cars; but on the other hand, te 
shadow was a cloak. It was by now nearly one o’clock in th 
morning. 

Miss Amory’s nerve did not belie the clear, steadfast look of 
her eye; but she was about all in when we reached the foot-d 
Bat-eye Butte. Tim and I had discussed the procedure as ® 
walked. I was for lying in wait outside;. but Tim pointed ou 
that the tunnel-entrance was well down in the boulders, that eva 
the sharpest outlook could not be sure of detecting an approat 
through the shadows, and that from the shelter of the roof-pry 
and against the light we should be able to hold off a large fom 
atmost indefinitely. In any case we would have to gamble @ 
Brower’s winning through, and having sense enough in his opium 
saturated mind to make a convincing yarn of it. So after a drm 
at the tenaja below the mine, we entered the black square of i 
tunnel. 

The work was old, but it had been well done. They must hat 

dragged the timbers down from the Whit: 
Mountains. Indeed, a number of wus 
beams, both trunks of trees and squat 
still lay around outside. From time w 
time, since the original operations, some, 
locoed prospector had come project 
along and done a little work in hopes! 
might find something the other fellow ii 
missed. So the passage was crazy Wi 

props and supports, new and old, placed 

grace the aging overhead timbers. : 
in, they were a confounded nuisance agai 
the bumped head; but looking back towa 
the square of light, they made fine proltt 
tions behind which to crouch. In this pi 
of the country any tunnel would bes 

It ran straight for about a hundred a 
fifty feet. 

‘ We groped our way for about 
five feet, which was as far as we ™ 


rejoined us. I had not expected 


make out the opening distinctly, and SH q.. 


down to wait. TI still had the rest of . 
tailor-made cigarettes, which I shared with Tim. We ae? 
talk, for we wished to listen for sounds outside. To judge ’ 
her breathing, I think Miss Amory dozed, or even went 19 5° 

About an hour later I thought I heard a single tinkle of 98 
Tim heard it too, for he nudged me. Our straining ¢afs ®* 
nothing further however; and I, for one, had relaxed from 
tension when the square of light was darkened by 4 figure 
was nearest; so I raised Cortinez’s gun and fired. 
uttered a scream, and the figure disappeared. I don’t know) 
whether I hit him or not; we never found any blood. o 

We made Miss Amory lie down behind a little slide © 
and disposed ourselves under shelter. 
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Be? bang. 


By Stewart Edward White 


“We can take them as fast as they come now,” exulted Tim 
“[ don’t believe there are over two or three of them,” I ob- 
served. “It would be only a scouting-party. They will go for 


” 
? there was no longer reason for concealment, we talked 
aloud and freely. ss ae : 
Now ensued a long waiting interim. We could hear various 
sounds outside as of moving to and fro. The enemy had like- 
sno reason for further concealment. _ 
“Look!” suddenly cried Tim. “Something crawl- 


. ‘ha + 

"le raised the thirty-thirty and fired: Before the 
fash and the fumes had blinded me, I too had seen 
saamnctlysomething low and prone gliding aroynd 
corner of the entrance. That was all we could 
make out of it; for as you can imagine, the light was 
almost nonexistent. The thing glided steadily, un- 
touched or unmindful of the 
shots we threw at it. When it 
came to the first of the crazy 
uprights supporting the roof tim- 
bers it seemed to hesitate grop- 

Then it drew slowly back 

afoot or so, and darted forward. 
The ensuing thud enlightened 
us. The thing was one of the 
jong squared timbers we had 
noted outside; and it was being 
used as a: battering ram. 

"They'll bring the whole 
mountain down on us!” cried 


‘elim, sptinging forward. 


But even as he spoke, and be- 
fore he had moved two feet, that 
tatastrophe seemed at least to 
begun. The prop gave 
way; the light at the entrance 
was at once blotted out; the air 
was filled with terrifying roaring 
echoes. There followed a suc- 
cession of crashes, the rolling of 
tocks over each other, the grind- 
ing slide of avalanches great and 
small. We could scarcely breathe 
for the dust. 

Our danger was that now the 
thing was started, it would not 


8 top—that the antique and 


inadequate supports would 
all give way, one bringing 
down the other in succes- 
sion a ri were buried. 
rces “of equi- 
librium establish Pal 
selves through the succes- 
sive slight resistances of 
these rotted worm-eaten ; 
timbers before the constricted space in which we crouched 
be entirely eaten away? 
Then the first great crash, there ensued a moment’s hesitation. 
4 second span succumbed. There followed a series of minor 
Pr with short intervening silences. At last so long an interval 
a ensued that we plucked up courage to believe it all over. 
4 single stone rolled a few feet and hit the rock floor with 
And immediately afterward the first deafening thunder 
Was Tepeated. as evidently another span gave way. It sounded as 
: the whole mountain had moved. I was almost afraid 
etch out my hand for fear it would encounter the wall of 
. The Toar ceased as abruptly as it had begun. Followed 
long silence. Then a little cascading tinkle of shale, an- 


i ve it’s over,” ventured Miss Amory after a long time. 
going to find out how bad it is,” I asserted. 
Moved forward cautiously, my arms extended before me, 


I 


fj. © Wy way with my feet. Foot after foot I went, encounter- 


mg bet the props. Expecting as I did to meet an obstruction 
& few paces at most, I soon lost my sense of distance; 


after a few moments it seemed to me that I must have gone much 
ep than the original length of the tunnel. At last I stumbled 
bs fragment ; and so found my fingers against a rough mass of 
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‘“Why, this is fine!” I cried to the others. 
more than a span or so has gone!” 

I struck one of my few remaining matches to make sure. While 
of course I had no very accurate mental image of the original 
state of things, still it seemed to me there was an awful lot of 
tunnel left. As the whole significance of our situation came to 
me, I laughed aloud. 

“Well,” said I cheerfully, “they couldn’t have done us a better 

favor! It’s a half-hour’s 
job to dig us out, and in 
the meantime we are safe 
as a covered bridge. We 
don’t even have to keep 
watch.” 

“Provided Brower gets 
through,” the girl reminded 
us 


“T don’t believe 


“He'll get through,” as- 
sented Tim positively. 
“There’s nothing on four 
legs can catch that Mor- 
gan. stallion.” 

I pressed out my watch 
crystal and felt of the 
hands. Half-past two. * 

“Four or five hours be- 
fore they can get here,” I 
announced. 

“We'd better go to 
sleep, I think,” said Miss 
Amory. 

“Good idea,” I ap- 
proved. “Just pick your 
rocks and go to it.” 

I sat down and leaned 
against one of the up- 
rights, fully expecting to 
wait the march of events 
with what patience I 
might. Sleep was the 
farthest thing from my 
thoughts. But— 

When I came to, I found myself dou- 
bled on my side with a short piece of 
ore sticking into my ribs and eighteen 
or twenty assorted cramp-pains in va- 
rious parts of -me. This was all my 
consciousness had room to attend to 
for a few moments. Then I became 
dully aware of faint tinkling sounds and 
muffled shoutings from the outer end 
of the tunnel. I shouted in return and 
made my way as rapidly as possible to- 
ward the late entrance... .. 

A half-hour later we crawled cautious- 
ly through a precarious opening and 
stood blinking at the sunlight. 


CHAPTER XV 


Straight as an arrow he 
came for us, at full gallop. 


GROUP of about twenty men greeted our appear- 

ance with a wild cowboy yell. Some of the men of 
our outfit were there, but not all; and I recognized others from 
as far south as the Chiricahuas. Windy Bill was there with Jed 
Parker; but Sefior Johnson’s bulky figure was nowhere to be seen. 
The other men were all riders—nobody of any particular stand- 
ing or authority. The sun made it about three o’clock of the 
afternoon. Our adventures had certainly brought us a good 
sleep! 

After we had satisfied our thirst from a canteen, we began to 
ask and answer questions. Artie Brower had made the ranch 
without mishap, had told his story and had promptly fallen asleep. 
Buck Johnson, in his usual deliberate manner, read all the papers 
through twice, pondered for some time while the more excited 
Jed and Windy fidgeted impatiently; and then, his mind made up, 
he acted with his customary decision. Three men he sent to recon- 
noiter in the direction of the Bat-eye Tunnel with instructions to 
keep out of trouble and report promptly. His other riders he 
dispatched with an insistent summons to all the leading cattlemen 
as far south as the Chiricahua Range, as far east as Grant’s Pass, 
as far west as Madrofia. Such was (Continued on page 174) 


GOOD OLD JIM 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Illustrated by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


pine tree in the big swamp, and his first glimpse of the 

world was a vision of tree-tops and blue sky. A baby 
bird, when you come to think of it, has considerable the better 
of a woodchuck, let us say, in the matter of environmental influ- 
ences. That may be why birds are more attractive. But Jim, 
and his brother Jim and his sister Jim (why are crows always 
named Jim?) did not enjoy their Peter Pan-nish abode very long. 
The reason was that young Tom Harris knew a man who said he’d 
like a pet crow, and Tom assumed that of course he’d like three 
pet crows three times as much; so when Tom saw the nest in 
the swamp and heard the three babies crying up aloft for their 
dinner, as only baby crows can cry, he scurried home for a bag 
and a long string, returned clad in overalls (Tom was mindful 
of an unreasonable maternal objection to pitch on the pants), and 
climbed the tree. This was a matter of no small labor, and after 
he had secured the three baby birds, it was no less a job to lower 
the bag without injury through the branches to the ground. He 
got them safely down, however, and carried them in triumph to 
the man who, in a careless moment, had expressed a desire for a 
pet crow. 

He was a big man, with a big laugh, a big garden, a big dog, 
a big small son, and a big heart. The only thing little about him 
was his house, and that was a delightful old farmhouse between 
country road and garden, with the woods beyond. He had quite 
forgotten that he wanted a crow, but when he saw the contents of 
Tom’s bag, he remembered that he wanted three. So that was 
how Jim and Jim and Jim found themselves, after their distress- 
ing adventure, in a new home at the bottom of a barrel, with a 
netting over the top, so that neither cat nor dog could molest 
them. Tom and the big man’s big small son were out in the gar- 
den digging up worms and grubs to stop their clamor. 

Nothing, however, can stop the clamor of a hungry little crow. 
You dangle a nice fat grub in front of him, and he opens a yawn- 
ing cavity of mouth and says in a raucous, strident, impatient 
tone: “Caw!” Then you drop fhe grub into his mouth, and he 
keeps right on cawing, but swallowing at the same time, so that 
it sounds something like this: “Caw-w-obble, obble, obble.” As 
soon as the grub is down, his mouth opens again and he crossly 
insists on more. 

But the big man was wise. 


Je cracked his shell in a nest up in the tip of an old 


He knew that if you give a baby 


crow all it wants to eat, it will gorge itself into an untimely gm 
So Jim and Jim and Jim were taught to leave the table hung 
as it were, and they throve on this involuntary self-denial. & 
a perch had to be put in halfway up the barrel, and before ve 
long they were all three up on the rim, and then down ond 
ground, and the big man’s son expected to see them fly away, 
But they didn’t fly away, not even after they had taught tha 
selves to take the air. The big man’s wife sometimes wished, pam, 
haps, that they would, but they didn’t. Sometimes they 
out over the fields and woods, but they always came back, @ 
cially when wild crows drew near them. Instead of going to tht 
kind, they seemed to be in fear of them. But on the place tgs 
were in no fear of anything, least of all of Don, the big ol 
dog. Jim, our hero, was Don’s chief tormentor. His favor 
sport was to wait until Don was fast asleep, and then tom 
up a shining, smooth pebble (it wasn’t always smooth, eithet 
in his beak, walk carefully up to the dog’s head, litt 
flap of his ear and drop the pebble inside. Don would at m@ 
wake up with an impatient grunt, shake the pebble out aml 
lie down somewhere else. As soon as he was asleep agalli, } 
would repeat the operation, until finally the poor dog would 
driven to take refuge in the house. 
Jim had other forms of sport, however. He discovered, 
instance, that by flying down suddenly, with loud caws, upol®™ 
back of one of the sheep in the pasture, and fixing his claws 
the sheep’s wool, he could send the startled animal cavorting® 
the landscape. In this way Jim enjoyed many a free ml 
appeared to take much the same pleasure in it that a om 
takes in riding a bucking bronco. Still another trick ¥® 
wake up the family at five a. m. This he did by fying @* 
big man’s chamber window-ledge (the window was always % 
and cawing at the top of his lungs till somebody tossed him 
a scrap of food. It wasn’t exactly a pleasant trick, and Jims 
knew how close he sometimes came to having his neck wrlg 
In the matter of food, he and his brother and sister were B” 
iarly fortunate. Not only did they get table-scraps, bits of 
(which they dearly loved) and all the crumbs from Dons’ 


but the big man had a garden in which he hoed, and when % Closed 


saw him enter this garden they flew with joyful noise, if 


song, after him, and followed his hoe or cultivator ee 
pouncing greedily on every white grub his implement t 





nod Old Jim 
te used to call them his best helpers at such times, as indeed 


ia ectainly ought to have become fat and healthy crows. 
Ceabalace it is to be feared that they were somewhat af- 
Miwith what the soldiers so euphoniously call cooties. One 
we the big man saw Jim, and later Jim and Jim also, squat- 
se contentedly down in a big ant-hill, not taking a dust-bath, 
ts @ hen, but just squatting. He couldn’t conceive why they 
Seaid choose such a place to squat in, until he chanced to read 
hat the poilus in France spread their shirts on ant-hills when 
5 de-cootie-izing machine was handy. That raised his already 
‘sh estimate of Jim’s intelligence. 
"Whether from parasites or some deeper cause, Jim’s brother 
sister. never could seem to retain their flight-feathers, 
i while they could skim about a few feet above the 
md, only Jim became and remained a full-fledged aéronaut. 
# did not seem greatly to interfere with their happiness, 
nd every night they hopped up the rungs of a ladder which 
mded- under the overhang of the house eaves, and took their 
ces to roost beside Jim, who flew there. This practice con- 
fnued for some time. One day, however, as the two crippled 
fede were half hopping, half skimming around the yard, Jim, 
fom a tree ear by, emitted a loud, startling caw. As if they 
mnderstood him perfectly (as they doubtless did), Jim and Jim 
urried for cover under the grape-vines. ‘At the samé instant; 
wut of the shadow of the woods swept a marsh-hawk, hovered 
second, and then dived for the hurrying pair. 
But he didn’t get to them. Quick as he, Jim dived too. He 
Hived straight at the hawk, from above, and landed a vicious 
neck on his head. The hawk banked quickly, and swung around 
nd up to meet his attacker, but Jim kept above him, and landed 
nother jab. The hawk saw that his prey were under cover 
now, and lost. Pretending, with much dignity, to ignore Jim’s 
pristence, he flew rapidly away, the smaller bird, with loud caws, 
ollowing him for three hundred yards or more. Then Jim 
esumed his vigil in the tree-top. It was some hours later that 
he cawed again, and once more the shadow swooped, and once 
more Jim dived to the rescue and put the marauder to flight. 
That night, for the first time, Jim did not sleep on the top 
ug of the ladder under the eaves with his brother and sister. 
He perched on the ridgepole of the house, where he could com- 
mand the whole horizon! 
The big man pointed this out to his son. 
“If every man,” he said, “was as brave and watchful to 
Hefend his weaker brothers, this would be a better world.” 
“Jim’s a good old scout,” said the big man’s son. 
Now, you can call Jim’s action instinct, or what you like. 
I know is that Jim never roosted again on the ladder, but 
vays on the ridgepole. It looks to me like a remarkably quick 
eaming of a lesson, coupled with a natural disposition to protect 
his kind. I should say it showed Jim to be both intelligent and 
When autumn came, and 
yim was a fine, strong bird, 
th glossy black feathers 
that reflected the sun when 
banked for a turn, the big 
man and his family decided 
lo close the little farmhouse 
i go to the far-away city 
or the winter. They couldn't 
ake Jim with them, nor his 
poor brother and sister either. 
‘It will be all right to leave 
m,” the big man said. “He 
~“s look after himself. But 
yim and Jim can’t. It would 
; to abandon them.” 
he caught the two crows 
th the imperfect flight- 
sabers, and Jim never saw 
st again. He flew around 
me garden cawing for them. 
but they did not appear. The 
a day, when he woke up 
i uew to the bedroom win- 
» he found the window 
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put out for him at breakfast-time. Wondering and disconsolate, he 
flew around the deserted garden and fed himself that day by watch- 
ing the corn-shocks standing in the field, and pouncing on the mice 
that ran in and out under them. That night he was bitterly cold 
upon the ridgepole, and without Jim and Jim to protect, he saw 
no reason why he should remain on it. So he sought the ladder 
under the eaves—but that was gone! He flew over to a pine-tree 
and got in among the branches. There was no wind there; nor 
could any hawk see him from above while he slept. So there he 
roosted, keeping warm as best he could and perhaps puzzling his 
crow brain to find an explanation. 

Toward morning he heard a noise overhead, a noise of many 
wings in steady beat, and now and then a caw. A great flock of 
crows were going south. Something stirred in him, some instinct 
to rise high into the air and join them. Eut he did not go. This 
was home to him here; and besides, he did not know what would 
happen to him among all those strangers. So he remained in his 
pine-tree, while the flock streamed south. 

Jim waited and waited about the deserted house, but still there 
was no scrap of breakfast by the door, no sign of the people and 
the dog he knew, no brother and sister for company. At last a 
snow came, and he was positively hungry. The mice burrowed 
under the snow, and it was hard to detect them. The stray kernels 
of corn around the fields and the barn were all covered. So were 
the oats. Jim made a higher flight than was his wont, and gazed 
over the surrounding country for signs of help. Far off, over a 
snowy meadow, he saw the black forms of three crows, and for- 
getting his fear because of his hunger, he flew directly toward 
them. 

They were circling and settling over the snowy fields when he 
drew near, and all three began to caw when they saw Jim coming. 
Their voices did not seem unfriendly. Jim recognized one of 
them as a crow which had lived that summer close to his yard. 
In fact, they seemed to be trying to tell him of food in the field. 
He came closer, with increased confidence, till he could see that 
they were getting food from the black, exposed earth bn the sides 
of a swift brook which cut through the grass, a dark, winding 
thread on the snow-white sheet of the meadow. 

Jim circled close now, three or four times, cawing a tentative 
answer to the greetings of the three strangers. Then he flew into 
a tree and watched the proceedings a few moments more, before 
actually venturing to join the tiny flock. At last he made up 
his mind, swung out on the air with a loud caw, and dropped to 
the side of the brook, extracting a crawfish from the ooze, for 
that was what the others were doing. 

After he had only partly satisfied his hunger, the other three 
crows flew away, flinging back a half-invitation to join them as 
they went. Jim was tempted, but he couldn’t quite make up his 
mind to. Instead, he fished some more, and then he went back 
to his familiar pine-tree for the night. For several days there- 
after Jim joined these three crows every day, traveling with them 
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about the country looking for food, and learning from them many 
ways of getting it. 

They taught him, for instance, to fly low over a field where the 
snow was light, looking for signs of oat-stalks, and when they 
were seen, to scratch close to them for dropped grain. They taught 
him the food-value of many seeds, and how to peck around the 
cracks and bark-scales of old trees (especially apple trees) and 
rotten stumps for grubs and larve. Jim, whose food had always 
come easy, was green at first, but he was a ready pupil, and could 
soon shift with the best, and seldom went hungry. 

At last, however, there came a great storm, with a terrible 
wind and bitter cold. Poor Jim almost froze to death, huddled in 
the deepest, most protected part of his pine, because he could not 
venture out for food in such a blizzard, nor find any if he did 
venture out; and without a lot of food a bird, which is an in- 
tensely hot-blooded creature, soon perishes. His little engine has 
to be stoked regularly and energetically to keep up steam. 

It was not till late the following day that Jim could get out 
any distance in his search, and by then his vitality was so low that 
he could just make headway against the wind. He rose high, and 
looked about over a world in which half the landmarks were oblit- 
erated. Some way off, between the almost buried lines of stone 
walls which bounded the road, he saw a wood-sled jogging along, 
the horses falling into a walk now and then as they tugged it 
over a packed drift. On this sled were a man and several bags. 
Jim almost blew down toward it, like a bit of black paper om the 
gale, and his keen eyes now detected something dropping behind. 
Down lower he sank, and with a caw of joy fell upon the grains 
of “mixed feed” which were oozing out from a bag on the back of the 
sledge, unknown to the driver. Every time the sledge had tipped back- 
ward as the horses pulled it up onto a packed drift, a little stream of 
cracked corn and other delicacies had poured out and still lay on the 
hard snow. Jim fell upon the first he spotted, and ate ravenously. 

He began to warm up. His blood flowed again. His wings felt 
stronger. As soon as his hunger was satisfied, he rose into the 
air and began to circle, cawing loudly against the chill, lemon-gold 
sunset. He was calling to his three friends. He knew they must 
be hungry too. Here was food enough for a hundred crows. He 
must find them and let them know! At last he was rewarded by 
an answering caw, and one of the three appeared above the pines 
on the slope of the mountain. Jim swung rapidly toward him, 
down wind, and soon he was leading all three toward the precious 
trail of grain in the road. While the three ate, Jim also consumed 
a little more, walking 
back along the trail of 
feed, which evidently ex- 
tended clear to the village. 

But his work was not 
‘yet done. Flying to a 
roadside tree, the oldest 
crow peremptorily sum- 
moned the rest. This 
storm had created a dan- 
gerous crisis for all the 
crows who had elected to 
winter in those parts, in- 
stead of going south. 
Tribal safety demanded 
that as many as possible 
be notified of the salva- 
tion offered by the grain. 
Jim was to go north; he 
himself would go south, 
another east, another 
west. Each was to bring 
back all the crows he 
could muster as soon as 
it was daylight. 

So Jim’s social con- 
sciousness was thus en- 
larged from the neighbor- 
hood to the tribe. No 
sleep in his warm tree for 
him that night! He flew 
by the waning twilight 
over strange fields, caw- 
ing his tidings as he went, 
and making long detours 
to each side to cover all 
the area possible. He 
slept in a strange tree, far 
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away, and when the east reddened, he headed back, again gy 
ing to left and right, cawing loudly, till he had gathered in 
than a hundred crows behind him, coming by ones and twos 
threes from many places. They reached the snowy road Where 
grain lay, to find other crows there by the scores, then by 
hundred, till the road for three miles, or all the way from 
farmer’s door back to the outskirts of the village, was a» 
ribbon of white with a jet-black band running down the con 
band composed of famished and feeding crows. By ten of 
there was little grain left. But by ten o’clock the sun yy 
the storm wind had abated, the snow began to melt a bit on gu 
ward-facing rocks, and the crows were saved. 

After that, Jim did not go back to his pine to sleep alg 
He was completely adopted into the band of three crows » 
acquaintance he had first made, and became one of them, § 
period of loneliness was over. 

The coming of his first spring was a great event in Jims§ 
First of all, of course, it meant more food for less trouble, } 
it meant, too, the return of other birds—friendly crows, hog 
hawks and the hosts of songbirds which were neither friend, 
foe, but which would presently lay eggs and hatch broods 
could be robbed for juicy meat. Night after night, from his m 
in the tall pine up on the mountainside, Jim would wake and\s 
overhead the noises of northward-moving birds—the honk 
geese far aloft, the wing-rustle, sometimes, of crows flying loy, 
division leaders cawing commands, the cheeps and twitters of j 
lesser folk of the air. 

Going across the meadows long before the leaves were out, 
heard one morning the merry, sweet note of the red-wings, 
he saw the bobolinks over the fields, and heard them guj 
their lovely song while on the wing. Farmers appeared 
plows, and from his airy pathways he could look all around 
pick out the squares of brown loam where the plow had been, « 
square a potential feeding-ground, full of white grubs tumel 
by the plowshare. 

The hawks came early. One morning in mid-March Jim loi 
aloft at a shrill cry which floated down, and saw sailing ther 
almost motionless wings a great red-tailed hawk. He didn't mi 
this fellow much, though, knowing it was unlikely to molest li 
But the sharp-shinned hawk which arrived that day and procedl 
at once to course low over the mountain woods, swooping dom 
investigate the nest two of Jim’s friends had used the season} 
fore, and which they intended rebuilding for the coming summ 
was a different custom 
The old crow cawed 
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on the rush. He da 
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But the most wondet 
part of that first sim 
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the neighborhood of 
eral strange crows, 0m 
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sudden profound inter 
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to show off at every} 
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By Walter Prichard Eaton 


last consented to be his bride, and look 
over trees with him, with a view to 
“4 chose a fork high up in a tall 
on the mountain, building the 
rough nest of sticks and leaves, and 
feeding at about that time on corn. | 
jim and his bride and Jim’s three 
friends, and perhaps half a dozen 
other crows, all of whom were nesting 
that season up in the pines on the 
mountain, usually hunted corn to- 
ether in the early morning hours, 
when nobody but a farmer or a Broad- 
way sport who hasn’t gone to bed, is 


The corn was best to eat, as well as 
easiest to find, just after it had sprout- 
ed. The tiny green shoots above the 
brown earth exactly located the grain, 
and made it easy to pull up without 
any digging. Then too, the shoot hav- 
ing burst the shell, and the earth hav- 
ing softened it, the whole grain was 
far tenderer and easier to eat. But 
one had to use care. In the first place 
farmers didn’t like to have their 
com pulled up, and had an annoying 
trick of sneaking up with a gun and 
shooting you. In the second place 
they had an almost equally annoying 
trick of covering the corn with a vile- 
smelling and -tasting black substance 
(called tar or creosote) which quite 
spoiled the food, sometimes, in an en- 
tire field. One couldn’t tell at all 
from the sprout whether the corn was 
tarred or not. One had to go to all 
the trouble of pulling it up first. 

When Jim and his friends went 
corn-hunting, and found a promising 
field, one of the number was always 
stationed in a tree where he could 
command a clear view of the ap- 
proaches, to give warning of any dan- 
ger. Then the others went to work, 
teady instantly to rise and fly away 
if the watcher uttered his warning caw. 
(If you listen to crows carefully 
enough, you yourself can learn their 
language sufficiently, at least, to differ- 
entiate between a caw of warning— 
say, 2. caw which means attack—and a 
playful caw. There are men who 

W many more crow words than 
these few simple ones, and can even 
mitate some of them.) 

Jim himself was rather reckless at 
first, paying little attention to the bits 
of white cloth or shiny tin pans or stuffed dummies set up over 
comfields, But one day what he thought was a dummy—it 


stood so still—opened fire on him with a gun, actually shooting 


two of his tail-feathers, and after that he grew as cautious 
a the wisest. But he never got over his temper when he pulled 
W tarred corn; and always, when that happened, he pulled up 
a least a dozen shoots more, just for spite. At least, that is 
the farmers thought, though it may have been that he 

@ hope he might finally get a kernel which wasn’t tarred. 

- and Mrs. Jim were extremely proud of their family of four, 

it finally appeared, though it wasn’t much to look at (ex- 
cept to the eye of faith) for several days—merely yawning 
tavities of mouths opening into fuzzy, ugly, black bodies without 
pw if one could judge by their actions at the approach of 
Mr oo certainly void. It was a still-prouder moment for 
» and Mrs. Jim when they at last got the babies, grown nearly 
down the coe rtions, out of the nest, out of the pine-tree, and 


one summe 


babies half walking, half flying on behind and making such a 


pwing and squawking as would have done credit to fifty automo- 
to toot a Georgia cracker out of the road. 
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The great owl was plainly visible—and plainly uncomfortable. 


It was no small job to feed this growing family, and Jim 
and his wife had to start in early. At that, they had the better 
of the farmer in whose garden they sought for grubs, for he had 
to buy shoes for Ais children, and you know what that means 
these days! 

The babies grew with extraordinary rapidity, however, and be- 
fore long could forage for themselves. There were many other 
children in the colony up in the pines, and many were the early 
morning games of tag and prisoner’s base the flock played in the 
pasture at the foot of the woods, the old folks joining in. At 
least, that is what they looked like, though the crows no doubt 
had other names for them. Games they were, at any fate. 
Food was plentiful; now that the corn season was over nobody 
shot at them; and the whole flock throve and were happy. — 

But one night a great and terrible enemy came. He certainly 
had no business there on the Berkshire mountainside in summer, 
though in winter he was not uncommon. But in summer he should 
have been far to the north. Perhaps the hunting in the North 
had grown poor, and he had moved south early. At any rate, 
here he was—a great horned owl, more than two feet tall, with 
talons of terrible power and a carnivorous appetite that would not 
balk even at a skunk. Jim and the others in the flock were 
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wakened toward morning by a 
loud cry for help cut off into 
silence in the middle, and. then 
by the ominous flutter of great 
wings down in the trees. 

Jim himself fairly leaped up 
into the air, over the woods, and 
peered down into their shadowy 
depths, trying to make out the 
direction in which the marauder 
was flying. He got a glimpse or 
two, and his ears told him still 
more, and a moment later he and 
the other crows were in pursuit, 

now over, now in the trees. The owl made for the deepest and 
largest forest on the mountain, a stand of virgin hemlocks in a 
steep, wild ravine, and until daylight came, the crows were almost 
helpless, though they kept up a loud rumpus overhead, and 
dashed down as near as they dared. 

Jim, however, and two or three more of the leaders, wasted 
no time here. Like the messengers in the poem, they rode forth, 
to east and west and south and north, to summon their array. 
The dawn was just reddening the east, and the stars grow'ng 
faint, as Jim sped northward, flying hard and low, not seventy- 
five feet over the tree-tops, and cawing as he went. Two miles 
beyond, he woke a little flock of crows in some pines in a swamp, 
and glancing back saw them headed for the mountain. He did 
not pause, however. On and on he sped, swinging now five 
miles to the east, then five miles to the west, then back into his 
course, and always seeing out of the corner of his eye some band 
of crows leaving for the spot whence he had come. 

The sun was full up before he turned at last, feeling that he 
had roused minute-men enough, and himself returned to the moun- 
tain, now but a blue-green dome on the southern horizon. Mean- 
while a farmer’s boy, getting up very early to milk the cows, had 
seen a strange sight. He had heard an excited cawing overhead. 
and looking up, had seen one crow flying north. Before long (he 
was milking the cows in a corner of the night pasture) he saw 
half a: dozen crows headed south, flying hard and low. Then 
more came over, and more, and more. In groups of two, or 
ten, or even twenty, they came, always flying hard and low, 
headed south; and to his ears, very faintly, for the mountain was 
three miles away, came from somewhere up its sides a ceaseless 
noise as of a thousand hoarse throats shouting. 

The minute-men were arriving. The battle was on! 


HEN Jim got back to the scene of action, he could see 

from afar explosions of crows up from the tree-tops, 
as if fragments of a powder mill were being ejected into the air. 
This guided him directly to the spot, even if there had been no 
uproar. From one to two thousand crows were in the hemlocks; 
and flattened against a trunk, protected from above by an over- 
hanging limb, or now and again trying to beat its way to another 
tree, but still holding the dead crow it had captured in its talons — 
half blinded now by the daylight and the incessant swarm of live 
crows that attacked it—the great owl was plainly visible, and 
plainly uncomfortable. 

Neither one crow nor all the crows together dared risk open 
combat. But they all beat in waves around it, made dashes for 
its head, its back, drove it again and again to cover, and again and 
again worked it out of cover by attacks from above till it had te 
fly, giving them fresh opportunity to strike at its head from the air. 

All the morning the battle raged; the mountain echoed to the 
hoarse roar of the mvriad cawings, till at last the battered owl 
managed to find an old tree that was hollow, and get inside, where 
he could easily defend the opening. Still hundreds of crows re- 
mained on the scene, and it was not till darkness again fell that 
he could make his escape. The next morning the farmer’s bov 
heard only the usual friendly and cheerful and familiar caws of 
the crows that lived about his farm, and the distant forest was 
quiet. The owl had gone. With it had gone the hosts of the 
minute-men, dispersed back to their homes. 

Jim led his family down to the fields in securitv once more, 
but he puffed his feathers a bit. and made his morning caws a bit 
more energetic and strident than usual. He felt he’d done a 
pretty good job. and acted as a real leader should. He was rather 
inclined to think he ought to be listened to respectfully by the 
other crows after this! ; 

When autumn came, a slight difference of oninion developed 
in the domestic circle. Mrs. Jim. who had snent the first (and 
only) winter of her life in the south, was all for migrating. Jim, 
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who knew no other home than this Berkshire mountainside agg 
the valley below, and who loved it, was strong for staying right 
there, in spite of his memories of the great blizzard. Byt you 
know how such disputes are usually settled. They went to the 
south. They rose into the air one chill November day, follow 
by several of the other crows of their neighborhood, and joing 
a flight going by overhead. 

That evening Jim saw the ocean for the first time—at least, jy 
saw Long Island Sound, and across Long Island was the open 
sea itself. They got good food for a week or more on the grajp. 
fields of Long Island, and then cut across the open sea itself ony 
short flight to New Jersey, and worked on down, getting tasty 
sea-food along the bay shores, till they scattered over the fertil 
fields of Virginia, roaming a little restlessly and chiefly inten 
on food. “ 

It was early in March that Jim felt the call of the North again 
too strong to resist, and gathering a small band, set out for the re. 
turn journey, keeping step as he moved with the plowed field 
The band, picking up other flocks on Long Island, crossed the 
Sound one fine day late in March, warmed by the south wind ang 
finding the air “bumpy,” as the aviators say, so that they mg 
high over the water to get into easier going, and headed towarj 
the hills. 

But up in the hills they found the fields were not yet plowed 
at all, and they met, too, a chill counter wind from the north 
Jim was disputing the leadership with two or three old-timer, 
but there was no disputing now about what to do. They 
all descended into a thick woods, to have shelter from the com. 
ing storm they sensed, and to find food around the rotted logs 
and stumps, and under the forest mold. 

The storm came that night. It was the most unseasonabl 
storm the oldest crow, or the oldest man, could remember, The 
north wind rose to ninety miles an hour. The snow and sleet cut 
like a knife. The cold was almost as intense as in winter. Great 
trees crashed down in the forests. The frozen sleet and snow 
covered all food as in a case of steel. 

All the next day the storm raged, and no birds could ride it 
even to search for food. On the second morning the wind abated, 
the snow ceased, and Jim and his comrades, venturing out, hunted 
for food along the edges of streams, and anywhere else they 
could think of. They saw scores of song sparrows and robin 
dead on the ground, and they themselves were weak; nor could 
they find much to eat, so coated was everything with sleet and 
snow. 

Then Jim thought of a certain rocky pasture-slope and quarty- 
side, in his old home land, which lay entirely on a southern hill 
side, protected by pine-woods from the north wind. Even in mi¢ 
winter the snow lay light here, and there were hundreds of low 
bushes which bore a nourishing seed that clung till the following 
season before dropping. He had often fed there. He rose now, 
spiral'ng high, till he got his bearings, and then called to the flock. 
The food-call was enough; nobody could dispute a leadership 
which took them to food in a crisis. The flock rose. rather feebly, 
and followed, gathering in others as they went. For three long 
hours they flew, their numbers constantly augmented, till it wa 
a black band of a thousand birds which dropped down behind 
Jim into the pasture and blackened the thin coating of snow m 
the ground, as they fed their fill. 


HAT night they all roosted in the pines, and for a 

other day they fed on this slope, while the late snow 
melted a little. The second night they followed Jim over to the 
mountain where his nest had been and roosted in the forest there 
The following day, having stripped the pasture, they fished the 
banks of Jim’s brook, explored the trees and stumps in the wood, 
investigated at the bottoms of all the old appletrees in the vale 
orchards, and cleaned up the food supply. Toward six o’¢lotk 
Jim rose high once more, over the pines on the mountain, callint 
—the call now of the acknowledged leader. Not far to the north 
east—perhaps twenty miles—was a forest he had once visited. 
with just such a pasture as this one here Iving under its proses 
tion. Ry the time they had gleaned that, the snow would surelt 
be melted again, for already the wind was veering into the sault 
and in the west the clouds were breaking. 

Jim took his bearings, cawed once more a few sharp, short com 
mands, and fiving low, at an altitude of about three hundred fet 
with steady wing-beat, he headed in an air-line for h's destination. 
Mrs. Jim flew just behind him, almost at his side. By twos’ 
threes and tens and scores, spread out in irreeular formate 
but making as a whole a perfectly straight though some 
broken black ribbon across the sky, the (Continued on page 
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By 


Illustrated by 


to admiration, but she did not know. men; Tom Hanson 

was big and honest and gentle, and the best riverman 
that ever bossed a log-drive on the Little Killer, but he was 
inarticulate and ignorant of women; Braindarn was likable and 
had a way with girls, but he was irresponsible and a fool. All 
three were young: Justina nineteen, Hanson twenty-six, Brain- 
dam—so young that he wore white flannels in Deep Crossing. 

If there had not been a dearth of girls in Deep Crossing, Justy 
would never have become a resident. Her brother Ed was there 
with his wife and their baby boy, and when pneumonia took his 
wife, the natural course for men of his sort was to look for 
another to fill, at least in a manner, the place left vacant. There 
was none at the crossing. A dozen miles below that settlement, 
on the Huron shore, was the Landing, where mills chewed up 
the logs that the Little Killer spilled into the booms; but mar- 
tiageable girls were also scarce at the Landing. Between the two 
was nothing but devastated country—a broad scar seamed by the 
stream and littered with slashings; for even the few farms clung 
to the skirts of the village on the lake. Above the Crossing was 
only standing timber for many miles, and on either side timbered 
swamps and ridges stretched to north and south, dotted here and 

dy camps; but in the camps were no women. So Ed Meith 
sent for his sister, who had lived alone with their father; and 
Justina, slender, wholly youthful, came to care for his log shanty 
and his lusty baby. 

Tt was a temporary arrangement occasioned by death; but 
death made it permanent. Weakened ice in Thunder Bay let 
the sleigh on which Justy’s father was riding, into deep water— 
and the girl had no place to go but Deep Crossing; then a fall- 
img top caught Ed Meith—and Justy was alone with the baby. 

wonderful elasticity of youth brought the smiles again to 

r lack eyes, and after the frightened mourning, the responsi- 

ty which she accepted as a matter of course forced her to 
foncern herself with the problem of existence for two. This 

helped rob those returned smiles of their wan quality. 

© manner in which she approached this obligation won the 
Crossing wholly to her. The young men had been hers from the 
first, ut the other women, who were older, and the men of their 
Generation, had been skeptical, as middle age is always skeptical 
~0r jealous—of beautiful and abundant youth. When, however, 


Jie MEITH was beautiful and not unaccustomed 


HAROLD TITUS 
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she looked about after her brother’s funeral, and wiped her 
tears, and picked up the baby with girlish enthusiasm, and said 
that she had a task before her now, that skepticism melted like 
the last patches of snow before an April sun. 

“If it’s a job, deary, I’ve wan for ye,” said Kit Kelly, prop- 
rietress of the store, with a quiver in her booming voice and a 
moisture in her belligerent eye which showed the quick penance 
she underwent for ever having so much as suspended judgment of 
the girl. “I’m needin’ help, an’ so are ye; let’s make our blasted 
needs help wan anither!” 

So it came about that Justy went into the store with old Kit 
and kept crude accounts and sold everything from Soo pants to 
tobacco and earned a living for herself and the baby. But she 
did other things. She smiled, for one; talked, for another; and 
gave gibe for gibe to the men who came and went and who— 
until it became a community custom—dallied betwixt. 

Most girls in that country and in that day, left as Justy was 
left, would have solved their problem in the accepted manner: 
matrimony. Not so, Justy. And most girls, besieged by admirers 
as she was, would have surrendered their future to some swain 
even though their circumstance contained no important: economic 
angle. Justy was different. 

Her presence in the store gave opportunity for all those ad- 
mirers to watch from close vantage, to boast of accomplishments 
within her hearing, to grin at her and to vie with one another for 
a preponderance of the frank interest she took in them. However, 
she recognized no favorites. A passing chore-boy from the 
farthest camp had as much attention as those who came daily and 
were the most leisurely in their buying or the most persistent in 
their courting, for one usually meant the other; but perhaps this 
impartiality, besides being good business, was due to the fact that 
these men were of a class; among them was no outstanding figure 
to match Justy’s distinction. 

There was in Deep Crossing an outstanding figure: Tom 
Hanson, who could handle the roughest of crews with a minimum 
of trouble, and whose blue eyes were clear and without guile 
or sham. It was his job to bank the logs that came in from 
the camps—on sleds in winter, on big wheels in summer—and 
to boss the drives. He stuck at this job, alone unresponsive to 
Justy’s influence. 

But unresponsiveness did not mean lack of observation. Han- 
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son had been impressed and was diding his time. In a river 
gone mad with ice and leaping logs he had little opportunity to 
plan before acting, and because of his method there, he had a 
reputation for acting first and considering afterward. This was 
not true with women, but Deep Crossing had had no opportunity 
to know that. 

With Tom’s calculation was a measure of shyness; when he 
went to the store to purchase of Justina, his eyes did not rest 
long on hers, and his talk was wholly of the business transaction. 
Yet his color was invariably higher, and he would hurry away— 
when there was no hurry. 

This was largely lost on the others, and if any man or woman 
thought much of the relationship between the girl and the river- 
boss, it was put down as a most distant one. Tom Hanson was 
filling a big job; he had no time for women—and the pretty 
Justina was measuring the qualities of those who were more ardent 
in their wooing, in order that she might choose well. So people 
thought. 

Which was all wrong. 


T was an April evening, the month of months on the river, 

the slack period in camps; the store was filled with pipe- 
smoke and men and Justy. She stood behind the counter, smiling 
brightly, eyes and repartee sparkling, setting pulses and laughter 
higher. Hanson entered, his trousers black with river water, 
hands filled with a great bunch of arbutus. 
Justy and had no word for any man; and he walked straight 
toward her and thrust the’tribute at the girl—whose: cheeks, in 
a flash, matched the hue of the blossoms. Her gratitude was 
aS prompt as her change in expression; she forgot those others 
to whom she had talked; and as she turned the flowers over and 
over, it was she who betrayed fluster as Tom stood grinning broad- 
ly at her, replying, “Sure, sure,” his self-consciousness quite gone, 
in no hurry whatever to leave. He was the last to go, in fact, 
for the rest drifted out into the cool night, and though no one 
said so to another, their day of hope for Justy was done. She had 
been waiting for him to come; you could tell that. 

So Hanson entered the lists a conceded winner. With the ice 
thoroughly broken, the matter progressed. The hangers-on about 
the store dwindled in number. There was little use in it now. 
Tom, Justy and always the baby spent many of those long spring 
evenings together, and on fine Sundays they were somewhere in 
his canoe. 

Had Hanson been articulate, complications might not have 
arisen, but he had never had use for many words. With men, his 
exampie and his fists were better. With women—well, he did not 
know women. 

The girl knew from others of his courage, his fairness. She 
knew from being with him, and in spite of*his reluctance to talk, 
of his gentleness, his fidelity. She knew from his steadfast smile 
that he was happy. with her and that he was looking forward to 
spending his life with her, though, surely, he spent little thought 
in conscious planning and betrayed his purpose by no word. And 
the girl wanted him so badly, with such wholesome desire, that 
it rose above the barriers that tradition has placed in the way of 
such longing, and she did her best to make his way easy. But 
that was difficult, and her maneuvering broke down completely 
one afternoon when, having exhausted her resources to make talk, 
they sat in long silence beside the river, and she looked up to 
see his gaze on her with an expression that made her catch her 
breath. She wanted so much to hear as well as to see his devotion 
that as lightly and as suggestively as she could, she said: 

“Well?” 

At which he looked away in confusion and said brusquely, with 
his slight Scandinavian lilt: ‘Well, I t’ank we better be goin’.” 

After that, what could a girl do? 


TILL, matters might have gone deliberately to the desired 
s ) end if Walter Braindarn had not appeared. He had come 
from Detroit to learn the lumber business, and with his strange 
clothes and stranger ways stood against the picturesquely drab 
background in sharp and jarring contrast. He arrived in mid- 
summer and took over the books in the office. That was not all he 
took over. He took over Justy. He was not enamored of the 
girl, but he was bored, and she offered him diversion. As for 
Justy, perhaps Braindarn dazzled her a bit. He wore flannels and 
talked glibly; he made a fuss over the baby, was always at ease, 
a bit superior, and seldom at a loss for some appealing plan for 
amusement. 
This disturbed the clumsy routine of Hanson’s courtship. Be- 
sides, it may have prompted Justy to use that ancient device of 


He held his eyes on *Justy made a noticeable change in her conduct, 
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women, the aroused jealousy of a’lover, to speed-his- declaraiy 
That, however, if it was true, preceded her reluctant conelj 
that Tom’s intentions had never been as serious as she once 
believed, because shortly after Braindarn demonstrated }j 
terest, Tom stopped coming regularly. And when he saw 
Justy seemed almost as ready to be with this stranger as gh 
to be with him, he stopped altogether, with a convincing fig 

The contented smile was gone from the riverman’s face 
a look of perpiexity replaced it. He went about as though he 
been victim of some cruel joke which he could not underst 
only that it hurt him. Then another phase came, and a clog 
increasing import was upon him; and when he saw the 
city boy with Justy, an ominous look appeared in his eyes 7 

That Braindarn was a fool was repeatedly demonstrated | 
ran the upper rapids with the girl in a canoe just for funy 
no riverman would have shot that water unless it offered the 
way down, and it was essential to get down. They came th 
by the grace of that Providence which watches over fools, fg 
was a bungling boatman. He took her for a tramp in the tig 
and was found at night by a teamster from one of the camps 
had been fishing: Otherwise they might never have been fo 
These, and other like incidents!) The youth was rebuked fa 
offenses of good judgment, but he merely laughed and would 
learn from those who could teach him—another mark of the 

After it became. evident that Tom had actually abandoned] 
She never 
alone with Braindarn. She had lost interest in the youth, thal 
he was more attentive than ever, because his pride was stung 
her show of indifference. So it seemed as though the affair g 
trail off with no tangible result. So it seemed—until that? 
night, when a dance was given in the boarding-house. 


ETWEEN sets, Braindarn was teaching Justy steps of 

waltz in a corner. Several watched as the youth held 
sirl on his arm and swayed her about. She caught on re 
looked into his face with a laugh and shook her head gayly, 
pulsively he caught her closer and increased the tempo of f 
movement. : 

Then Tom Hanson vaulted through a window. No one 
aware of him until he pushed through the watchers and 
there in river boots, shirt open on his great chest, staring ¢ 
at Justy in Braindarn’s arms. His face was terrible, and 
nostrils distended widely as he breathed. He looked—welh 3 
from hunger. As Braindarn, astonished, let his arm drop 
Justy’s waist, Hanson did the unexpected thing. He caughiy 
girl’s hand and drew her to him. He put his arms about her® 
and kissed her mouth, with a movement which started to bef 
but ended quite gently—as though, perhaps, he had lost i 
Then he let her push him away and stood with hands at his’ 
looking about stupidly. aa 

The girl’s sob of fright and humiliation sounded stark i 
silence, and she fled from the room. For an instant the om 
held its breath, and then Braindarn’s voice, sharp and hard, @ 

“You damned dog!” ‘ 

He sprang before Hanson; but Hanson, without even so 
as a glance at him, turned and walked out slowly. The pet 
gave way; and looking straight ahead, he went into the night 

As quickly as silence had come, it was broken. A mute 
wonder mingled with exclamations of condemnation and scatt® 
laughter from the men; the laughter became more genefal,) 
then subsided rather quickly. Such things had been done Dem 
they had been funny before; it had seemed funny now= 
second thought. Hanson’s manner had not been funny. | 

Braindarn found Justy crying in Kit Kelly’s arms. Kit) 
telling her that it was only a joke, just his way, but her ¥ 
were not convincing. No jester ever looked like that. 7 

Hanson was not at Deep Crossing in the morning, and it} 
days before the village heard that he was working at Camp ™& 
the farthest one from town. He had fled there, bewildered” 
shame, and for days he saw but one thing clearly: the fright) 
horror on Justy Meith’s face when he put his lips to hers. 

He had never in other days consciously desired the gith, 
looking through the window and seeing her in Braindarn’s 
had liberated an incalculable force. He had skulked in 
shadows a disheartened lover, hungry for the mere sight of B® 
he had emerged into the light an aroused animal; and 


regaining himself by realization of the girl’s shock, he had wa! a 
out, broken. — 
The thing had its lasting effect on Justy. Humiliation in PR 


was one thing; the upsetting of her ideal of Hanson was ano 
and greater, she discovered. 
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She turned to the baby with # 














He was aware that the baby was whimpering. He wanted to quit, to drop into the water, 
to bury himself from the scorching. But, “I got to!” he shouted hoarsely, as he kept on. 
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devotion which betrayed great need; where, in other days, she 
had watched over him more closely than any child in Deep Cross- 
ing had ever been tended, she now put into his care a desperation, 
as one will tie to some belief or task of unquestioned quality 
when fancy has led him afar—and to disillusionment. She lost 
much of her vivacity, and people began to feel sorry for her. She 
was striving to explain it all in a way that would save something 
which had once been hers. In this she failed; nor could others 
help. Well enough for Kit to say that it was his way; Justy 
knew better. 

“But deary, he’d go through fire an’ water fer ye,’ Kit pro- 
tested. But how could Justy believe that, now? ‘You'll see, 
deary; you'll see!” 

“But how? Even if he wanted to, what could he do?” 
asked. 

Indeed, what could he do? That was the question which crudely 
formed in the man’s mind, and it became more insistent: what 
could he do? He did not seek a way to atone; he just suffered 
dumbly, as he had loved, for there was no helping himself. 

Summer aged and gave way to fall; and Indian summer rioted, 
with prolonged drouth. Stark trees stood in breathless heat. Tom 
was buried in the woods with never a chance of righting matters 
coming from his ceaseless, clumsy wonder. 

But chance came, abreast of catastrophe. Kit had sent Justy 

to the Landing on store business, and the night after she departed, 
the baby was taken sick. Frank Mork’s wife tried homely admin- 
istrations and then, thoroughly alarmed, called old Dr. Peck— 
an old physician who had been 
at Deep Crossing for years. 
Once he had practiced in 
Saginaw, but drink drove him 
up the lake to the Landing; 
and drink drove him from the 
Landing to Deep Crossing, 
where there was little to do but 
drink, fewer to see his shame. 
The old fellow made his ex- 
amination and with misgiving 
that evidenced his lack of 
courage said: 

“I’m afraid this is a case for 
an operation. We can be sure 
tomorrow.” 

The knife! The woman did 
not cover her apprehension. 

“Hadn’t you better call Dr. 

Howard from the Landing?” 
she asked. 

Peck, his remnant of pro- 
fessional dignity offended, said 
that he guessed it wasn’t as 
bad as that, but when he de- 
parted, there was a hasty con- 
ference of women. Well 
enough to let him attend the 
broken bones and heads of 
lumberjacks, but putting the 
tender life of a child at the 
mercy of his diseased nerves 
was quite different! There 
were suggestions, then threats. 

But the same nerves which 
they mistrusted solved the 
immediate problem, because 
the old man, fussily preparing 
for the worst, smashed his 
only bottle of anesthetic, and 
with an excitement which was 
partly relief, departed on the 
afternoon mail-stage for the Landing to get more, explaining that 
he would consult Howard while there. This brought confidence. 
Howard was a good young doctor; he knew Peck and Justy and 
would permit no risk. 

As the stage was about to leave, the Crossing saw the first 
smoke and heard the first news. A bad fire had started to the 
southward. The country was tinder, but there was nothing to 
be alarmed about—yet. Men were back-firing to keep the flames 
out of the timber, and though a change in wind might send the 
fire toward Deep Crossing, they had fought fire before and were 
ready. 

At the post office there was talk of the fire’s reaching the 
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road and cutting communication with the Landing—a y 
but not probable. However, Peck exercised foresight, 

“Braindarn,” he said to the youth, who was near 
Mrs. Mork that if anything should happen—if an 
happen, mind you—to delay me, get that baby to town im 
if it’s the last thing any of you do.” 

That night the growing southwest wind smeared the 
as it rolled the fire along. The flames crossed the river até 
far below the Crossing, cutting all roads. Men from th 
came in to be ready if the rollways should be menace | 
shift in wind. There were anxious faces. And in the hy 
Frank Mork were particularly anxious faces. The child 
more desperately sick than they had feared. 

“Curse that old soak!” roared Kit Kelly, with tears iy 
eyes. “Him a doctor! I hope he sizzles in hell! [yj 
Howard gets here quick—somehow!” And pray she did, yelg 
ly and indignantly, on the floor beside the cigar-counter. 

By daylight the wind backed into the east. The fix 
coming toward Deep Crossing. There would be no travel 
Landing for days. The baby grew worse hourly. It was, 
to upset judgment. 

This upset permitted the women to listen to Braindam 
was the only man who had thought for the child, and hisj 
tion was good, which has been said of many fools: he was am 
and overly confident; his plan offered the only hope, and fi 
was glib. So just as the camp-crews were assembling to fig 
with fire and protect logs and town, the women placed the 

in the city boy’s cangg 


a= watched him paddle ig 


stream. Into the Little® 
a novice facing the 
taking that dying baby 
waters so treacherous! 
under the most favorablg 
ditions, they would té 
mettle of an expert! § 
not know a canoe; he df 
know the river; and heg 
not even see for the sm 
Kit Kelly was the fm 
understand. She waste 
time in condemnation, 
tween the situation aml 
aster was just one hope 
found that hope leading 
men out to forestall fire 
“Tom, deary, he'll dei 
don’t get to a doctorl 
cried. “He'll drown # 
don’t get him away ftom 
white-panty upstart. Al 
die too, but that wont 
If that baby dies, Justy® 
Hanson needed n0 
then; no one did. Hes 
from her on a run, with 
sentence to his m@ 
thought of expiation ™ 
his mind; there was 
be done, his sort of wot 
as he drove downstream m§ 
canoe, the vivid thigg® 
consciousness was that 
Meith’s well-being and 
ness rested with him. 
He paddled swiftly 
though he could see little 
than a canoe’s length ml 
smoke. His yellow hal} 
uncovered, head thrust forward, and his blue eyes bored te! 
as though they would penetrate by force of will. roe 
It was weirdly silent. There was breeze, he knewam 
could not hear it. The Little Killer is at no place a tums 
but the racket of its minor tumblings was muffled. @ 
from ‘miles of burning country seemed to smother eve 
strained for sounds of the other man, but no reward! 
that effort. k 
“The fool!” he muttered when, he guessed, the seco™ 
been put behind; and he dipped deeper. 
After a dozen strokes, he held motionless and cocked 
to listen. He thought he heard a dead thump somewhett 


He put out a band w 
and said: “I ary fo.” 
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and drove on mightily, but he made two 
more bends without seeing anything, and 
when he paused, it was as quiet as before. 

“The fool!” he repeated. 

He did not stop again, but pushed on, 
scowling slightly. There was a chance 
that Braindarn had met disaster even in 
that easy water, and that he had passed 
the city youth unknowing. 


UT when Tom caught that first shadow 

in the smoke, a smile that was almost 
whimsical relieved his features. He 
shouted and distinctly heard the sound 
of one moving in a canoe, and in a dozen 
more strokes he could see Braindarn, 
faced about, searching for him. 

“What do you want?” the boy cried, 
voice crackling. He was dressed in his 
white flannels, and his face was as white 
as his trousers. 

“You're a fool—to try it,’ Hanson 
said, grasping the rail of the other canoe. 
He stared at the child, wrapped securely 
and lying in the bow. It stirred and made 
feeble complaint. “You’re a fool,” he 
repeated dispassionately, and pulled his 
craft forward toward the baby. 

“What are you going to do? 
Leave me alone!” 

“You’d both drown,” Hanson said. “To 
try it, you was a fool.” 

He was wholly calm, in sharp contrast 
to Braindarn’s agitation, and his assur- 
ance maddened the other, who started 
to protest again but checked himself and 
swung awkwardly at Hanson with his 
paddle. Tom ducked, but the blade 
scraped his skull and despite a tremendous 
effort he went overboard. 

“You fo—” he started to say as he 
came up, glaring into Braindarn’s face, 
and ‘the boy might have struck him again 
as he swam there, but the canoe stopped 
with a sound like a gasp, its bottom 
snapped dully as a snag poked through; 
and before Hanson had the baby in his 
arms and could make breast-deep water, 
it was settling at the stern. 

“See what you’ve done!” 
Braindarn as he floundered out. 

“See what would happen to you, by 
golly, wit’ nobody to help,” growled Han- 
son, an eye on his canoe, which was slip- 
ping into the smoke. “Stick to the river 
an’ get back,” he advised a moment later 
as he gained the bank and started run- 
ning, holding the child out from his body 
so that it might ride easily. 

He did not hear the cursing behind him 
or know that the other followed a short 
way. He had no thought for anything 
that was past. His canoe had faded from 
sight, and although he knew every foot 
and whim of the Little Killer, the con- 
viction that it would beach in the next 
bend which had been firm when he went 
overboard was shaken the instant he felt 
the mighty responsibility of the slight 
weight in his arms. 

He tore along, crashing through the 
underbrush. He watched the stream at 
first eagerly, then with alarm. Either the 
smoke was coming thicker, or he had 
miscalculated. He should have made out 
his canoe’s shape before he had gone 
fifty yards. 

Unexpectedly he came out on the flat 
gravel hook. He had reached it too soon, 
according to his calculations. He stood 
still. The child stirred in his arms and 


Get off! 


shouted 


moaned, and he could feel his heart ham- 
mering against its body. This was the 
piace where the canoe should be—and 
there was no canoe! 

For a moment he was weak. He 
stooped and examined the shore. There 
it had touched! The craft had beached 
lightly, as he had believed it would, but 
it had swung around in a half-circle and 
pried loose. Tom Hanson was alone with 
the baby—and with fires barring all roads, 
with a dozen miles of river to be trav- 
eled! And yesterday the doctor had 
said— 

He looked about, and opened and 
closed his mouth without sense. He 
moved along aimlessly, ankle-deep in wa- 
ter, until his shin struck a log. He put 
out a hand as though he would sit down 
and try to think, but when he felt the 
rough, dry bark of cedar, he looked at 
the log closely. It was thirty inches 
through and of goodly length; he straight- 
ened with a start. 

“By gollys, yust a chance!” he whis- 
pered. 

He put the baby down gently, groped 
on the bank for a sapling, attacked its 
base with his knife, wrenched it off and 
trimmed the branches. Then he stripped 
his woolen shirt, his movements grow- 
ing more alert as his plan formulated, as 
hope came to quicken his breath. He 
slashed the garment, knotted it to his 
belt, drew the sleeves about his neck and 
tied them. Then he tested this impro- 
vised pack. 

“The fool,” he muttered as he stooped, 
lifted the child and settled him, weakly 
protesting, into the pack on his shoul- 
ders. “The fool! He’d never—” 

He looked out at the gray, slipping 
water under the gray, blinding smoke. 
He thought he could hear, too, the faint 
murmur of the nearest rapids, and a 
creep traversed his viscera. The child 
stirred on his back, but he was not con- 
scious of that. 


E shoved the log into the water, 

seized the sapling by the middle, put 
one spiked boot on the cedar and lifted 
his weight carefully until he stood erect. 
As the outer end of the log touched the 
current and he felt himself being drawn 
into that smoke the weight on his shoul- 
ders became crushing, and he stared 
about almost as though he had been 
frightened at a terrible sound; then he 
shook his head to rid it of doubt and 
stamped until his spikes bit their length 
into the bark, and he growled aloud: 

“T got to—got to!” 

The bank was gone; there was nothing 
by which to gain perspective. The water 
at his feet appeared not to move; no 
breath brushed his face. But soon a gur- 
gling came and fell quickly behind, and 
he hunched the pack again and cocked his 
head expectantly. 

His movement became appreciable as 
ears told him he approached the first 
riffles. The log rode less evenly. and he 
saw a flash of broken surface to the right, 
one on the other side. He knew those 
rocks. A dark obiect appeared ahead, 
and he lanced out with the savling, struck 
the snag and fended off. Ordinarily it 
would have been no danger, but he went 
cold—because he was not alone. Run- 
ning that river other times there had been 
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two things to consider: the logs ang 
life. Now there were so many! 

The smoke grew worse, biting into by 
eyes and throat. The baby thoved ay 
once more moaned. He reached over by 
shoulder and touched the child’s face. | 
was burning hot, and his fingers jy 
cold. 

The smoke took on a fresher taste aj 
drove at him in billows, the heavy sm 
of burning swamps. He had gq fit 
coughing, and when it was past, he kul 
and splashed water over the pack. Lit 
enough, but it was all he could do, 

Rougher water again, and he rode cq 
tiously, knees bent, pole stomach-his 
He fended from a snag on the tig 
straight toward one on the left, ay 
moved so quickly to avoid the second thy 
he started the log turning. He danced g 
it nimbly, steadying it gradually until 
settled his spikes and swayed in a dima 
ishing arc; his balance was reéstablisty! 
long before his heart slowed toward m 
mal. 


T times he could scarcely see the af 

of the log, and as for knowing whee 
he was! He had not reached the big rapid 
yet, and that was the only certain 
There might have been a ghostly land 
mark now and then, but his eyes wr 
not good; they streamed continually, 

That did not bother him, though, wha 
he realized that the sound had been# 
his ears for some time, muffled, grovwiy 
so gradually that he had not been awa 
yet so indistinct that he could not mk 
it out. Rapids—or fire? 

The muttering grew in volume; # 
then, without warning, the log was suckel 
forward smoothly and so much faster thi 
he felt without seeing its speed, and ina 
thereby that at least one of the two gr 
hazards was at hand. A plenty—tni! 
But taking them one at a time offer 
him a fighting chance. 

“Got to!” he said between shut tech 
and pressed one assuring elbow agai 
the pack. 

Then he was hurled around a sh 
bend, out from the shelter of high banks 
and saw red. Actually! A flushing ws 
in the gray before him. In another m 
ment he heard above the muttering a@ 
crash and a noise as of many flags bei 
whipped in the wind. The murk thine 
somewhat, and he had a flash of a flame 
pennant, of black spires, rising from noth 
ing into nothing. He felt the initial bls, 
and as it smote him, the log dipped, 
he swung forward to retain his ps 
crouched, pole held across his knees, Si 
ing his head to clear his eyes. 

A terrific roaring was in his head, 
he shook it for remedy; then he 
that it was the rage of the fire. One 
light all about him, he became aware’ 
the great heat. It ate through his ie 
through his shirt. It made him watt 
bow his head and seek escape, but he 
his eyes to the fore desperately. 
teeth were clenched, lips drawn, ae’ 
coughed with each breath. ' 

Jams that he had never know), 
miliar rocks in unfamiliar places, ™ 
aced him. The log tossed and angled i 
a frightened thing escaping capture © 
scraped rocks and dragged while ™ 
buried it. It bobbed to the top 
alarming buoyancy. It struck blow 
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glanced off smartly:. But-he rode it—he 
rode it! 

And the heat, the heat! His cheeks 
were crisping under it. A brand, loosed 
from above, flew across his path and went 
hissing from sight. The river seemed to 
be narrowing, or else the walls of flame 
with their tree-spires of black, like bars 
holding in the heat, encroached upon the 
stream. Another brand flew at him, and 
he dodged. 


f i= log stopped with a tremor. He 
ran down it mincingly, holding back 
bravely. The end sank beneath him and 
turned slowly. He leaped for a rock, the 
only stable thing there, and his spikes 
gritted through its slimy coat. He held 
a moment, waving the pole, balance in 
question. He tilted backward, a foot 
slipped; he spun about and leaped _ in- 
stinctively for his log as. the current 
swirled it, shedding silver water, from 
the nest where it had lodged and buried. 
He made it! 

He was aware that the baby was whim- 
pering. He wanted to quit, to drop into 
the water, to bury himself from the 
scorching and the responsibility. 

But, “J got to!” he shouted hoarsely. 
“I got to!” And about the declaration 
was a strange exultation, as he kept on. 

The roaring of fire drowned the roar- 
ing of water. Smoke was a bit less. He 
could see green in the spray—green 
flecked with silver—silver stained with 
red. 

And then out of that shrouded hell 
into which he tore rushed the outlines of 
a fallen tree. It lay across the rocks, its 
trunk above the water, straight in his 
path. There was no checking his flight; 
there was no stooping to slip beneath, for 
there was no room for that. He dropped 
his pole and crouched, waving his arms. 
He stooped lower and leaped, and failed, 
and fell across the smoking trunk. 





Something flaming bashed into-his head; 
he struck it off gropingly as he awkwardly 
floundered over the hot trunk, and it 
seemed as though some of his cheek went 
with it. He had a drunken vision of his 
log appearing beneath him, and with a 
listless effort he freed himself, dropped 
and fell face down on the floating cedar. 
His weight sent the end far under. 

Hanson hugged the log tightly and 
wormed along until it was on an even 
keel again. He did not think to accom- 
plish that; he could not think, but he 
struck it with his fists and cried again 
that he had to! Had to what? He did 
not know. It was something—which he 
must do. He put up a limp arm to fend 
off the molten air which poured down 
from both sides while he straddled the 
log and fumbled with the pack until he 
worked it from his back to his chest. He 
was facing upstream then and he leaned 
forward, his huge torso close over the 
child, his arms. encircling it for protec- 
tion. With his last strength he sloshed 
water over the small head. Then he shut 
his eyes—and the current toyed with his 
dangling legs. 

“Got to!” he whispered aimlessly from 
time to time, but he could do nothing 
about it, could make no movement, could 
just hold his body over that other. 

It may have been his own words spoken 
in louder tone; it may have been the 
blow of his thigh against some obstacle 
in the stream which roused him. With 
one hand he pushed himself half erect 
and threw back his head for air. And 
there was air! No smoke, as he had 
known it up yonder. No rapids! 

Men shouted at him when he moved. 
He found himself wading feebly ashore, 
limping, staring stupidly at the country, 
seared by saving back-fires. Far below, 
the Landing mills sent up plumes of 
smoke. 

“This.” he said thickly, holding the 
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baby toward the nearest man, “this kig_ 
he’s got to have a—a doctor.” 

Relieved of the burden, he sat doy 
and laughed. They asked him why 
about, and he did not know. 









SOME time later Hanson lay in bed, his 
burned body bandaged in oils, Cooling 
stuff drawing the smart trom his eyes. He 
was in no great pain, and beyond that he 
did not care—except for something which 
tried to bother him, which he could not 
name until people came into the room, 
“Well, that patient is all right, thanks 
to this one,” a voice said, and the river. 
man sensed a great relief, for it cleared 
his wonder. The baby, then, must be 
safe; he had done what he had to do! 
Cloths were lifted from his eyes, and 
















after blinking slowly, Tom __ recognized 
young Doctor Howard. 
. “Feel better, Hanson? ‘It’s all right: 





everything’s all right. What we want to 
know is, how the devil. did you do it?” 

The one visible blue eye twinkled as if 
Hanson tried to smile through his band. 
ages. 

“Oh, I yust had to,” he said, and moved 
his head slightly. “I—” 

He broke off and stared a moment, 
and then closed his lids as if not beliey- 
ing. They opened aga‘n, and he had to 
believe. Justy Meith stood there. 

With a slow effort Tom Hanson lifted 
himself to one e'bow. He spoke to her 
in a voice that was not steady. He put 
out a bandaged paw as in a gesture ap 
pealing for her understanding, and his 
whole body shook as he said: 

“T yust had to!” 

And that explanation had nothing at 
all in common with that which, with the 
same words, he had given the doctor. 

Justy sat down on the bed and leaned 
low so that her face was close to his. In 
her eyes were both stars and tears—and 
no need whatever for words 
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great flock of crows rose from their 
perches in the forest, from the stream- 
banks, the pastures, and followed him. 

He had found his thousand followers 
a new feeding ground; he felt the warm 
south-wind come, and saw the spring 
greeting the land. He saw his followers 
scatter, looking for resting-sites. And he 
too felt again only the sweet call of home. 
Home! Suddenly Jim remembered the 
first home he had known, the grubs in the 
garden, the dog Don, the big man who 
hoed up the earth, the meat-scraps by the 
kitchen door. He rose in the air, caw- 
ing to his mate. 

They descended into a pine-tree close 
to the big man’s garden, as twilight was 
stealing over the spring landscape. The 
big man and his family paid no attention 
to them, for they had long ago given 
Jim up as lost or dead. But at daylight 
next morning the big man’s slumber, and 
the slumbers of his wife and his boy and 
dog Don in his kennel, were rudely 
broken. On a chamber windowsill 
perched Jim, pecking at the screen, and 
cawing at the top of his voice! 

Jim and his mate remained and reared 





their young, not on the ridge-pole to be 
sure, but in the near-by pine. That sea- 
son the big man had to admit there were 
mighty few white grubs in his garden. 
They all went down the gullets of the 
hungry little Jims. But the little birds, 
because they had been brought up by 
their parents, in a pine, not by the big 
man in a barrel, were never as tame as 
Jim had been, and they were afraid of 
Don and never molested the sheep nor 
played alarm-clock on the window-ledge. 
They went at will in the garden, however, 
and fed on scraps at the kitchen door, 
and were almost as much a part of the 
establishment as the children. 

But if Father Jim remembered in 
spring his old home, he remembered in 
autumn his old loneliness, and perhaps 
his old leadership. It was good to have 
meat-scraps put out for you, and the 
friendly aid of the big human creatures 
who live in a house. But it was not good 
to be abandoned by them. One night, far 
overhead, was a sound of wings beating 
south, and a faint caw floated down. Jim 
rose, calling his family to follow, and 
joined a small flock which was gathering 








in recruits for the southward flight. Once 
having joined them, he took command. 

After two days the flock numbered sev- 
eral hundred, and over Long Island Sound 
they went in a straggling line, with the 
black wings of Jim flashing at the fore 
His fellows needed him again; and his 
loud “Caw, Caw!” plainly said here he 
was in answer. Time enough next sull- 
mer to come back, when the big man 
came back, and live a lazy life in the 
garden and bring up another family 0 
little Jims! Now for the long flight m 
the Southland, with food to find on the 
way for all these hungry followers. 

Yet even as he flew, his keen eyes beat 
southward, he remembered the garded, 
the grubs, the meat-scraps, the friendly 
humans, and knew that once more he 
would return like Cincinnatus to his farm 
His mate flew close behind him, say! 
nothing. Like many another womat, ® 
the heart she did not want to move at al 
Those meat-scraps had so beautifull 
solved the domestic problem! But litt 
many another woman, too, she followed 
her lord and master in patient silence; 
waited for the spring. 
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‘He beautifully turned 
out—how correct,” you 
thought—until youcaught 
a glimpse of her nails. 


Then, “Shocking” you said to 


vourself, 


And that one glimpse of her 
carelessly groomed hands left an 
impression that you never forgot. 


Do you realize how easy it is to 
keep your nails so lovely that they 


This method is x= esyrr\ 
the secret of the / \ 


perfect, even I , 
cuticle of many | / j 
fashionable X } ‘ 
Women ad e 


Mens, ; i 
lend you that assurance which 
comes from the knowledge that 
even the most critical 


Ou — 
by Your Nails 


Have they the beauty they so easily can gain? 


faster it grows. It becomes tough, 
thick, and hangnails appear, 


You can keep your nails lovely 
without injuring the cuticle. 


Cutex is a harmless cuticle re- 
mover. Applied to the cuticle it 
keeps the base of the nail smooth, 
firm, crescent-like. 


Wrap a little cotton around the 
end of an orange stick (both come 
in the Cutex package), dip it into 
the bottle of Cutex and work it 
around the base of the nails, gently 
pushing back the cuticle. Instantly 
the dry cuticle is softened. Wash 
the hands, pushing back the cuticle 
with a towel. The surplus cuticle 


will disappear, leaving a firm, even, 


slender nail base. 


If you like snowy white nail tips 
apply a little Cutex Nail White under- 
neath the nails directly from the tube. 
Finish with Cutex Nail Polish. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AND TWO DIMES TODAY 





If your cuticle has a tendency to 
dry and grow coarse, apply a bit of 
Cutex Cold Cream each night. This 
cream was especially prepared to keep 
the hands and cuticle soft and fine. 


It is true that one Cutex manicure 
makes your nails look lovely, but you 
cannot keep them well groomed by ir- 
regular care. Give your nails a Cutex 
manicure regularly. 


Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail White, 
Nail Polish and Cold Cream are each 
35. cents. The Cuticle Remover comes 
also in 65 cent bottles. . You can get 
Cutex in drug and department stores in 
America and chemist shops in England. 


A manicure set for 20 cents 

For 20 cents we will send you the 
Cutex Introductory Manicure Set, not as 
large as our standard set, but containing 
enough of the Cutex preparations for at 
least six complete manicures. Use the 
coupon below. Address Northam Warren, 
114 West 17th Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam War- 
ren, Dept.603, 200M@ountain St., Montreal, 
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to a good school. The year before this, 
he had graduated from Cornell. With 
the advantage of his father’s money and 
a set of insizncts which he had presum- 
ably inherited from his mother, he had 
formed congenial associations apart from 
his father’s sphere. 


‘TH young man had been taken into 
the office of Gilchrist and Murphy, 
contractors. He knew something of ac- 
counts. That was why his father had 
him go to the Tone Street house that 
Sunday afternoon. He proposed that the 
three of them should overhaul Tobin’s 
books. They worked it from half-past 
two until near six, by which time they 
were convinced that there was a very im- 
portant discrepancy between the sums 
which had been sent to headquarters from 
the local branches, or lodges, and the 
sums which headquarters had forwarded 
to Dublin, or still had in the bank. 

It put them in a difficult situation. 
There was published in Chicago at that 
time a weekly journal called the Liber- 
ator, edited by Shayne Bourke, who was 
a vain, contentious sort of man. From 
pique, arising out of a local political con- 
test, he had chosen of late to fall afoul 
of Gilchrist and Murphy and their man- 
agement of the A. F. E. There was an 
executive committee of three; but in fact 
Gilchrist and Murphy practically man- 
aged the association. Bourke had been 
demanding a new management. Of course, 
knowledge of a considerable deficit in 
A. F. E. accounts would be grist to 
Bourke’s mill. 

First of all, naturally, Gilchrist and 
Murphy wanted to know exactly where 
they stood—whether there really was a 
deficit and how much. Murphy proposed 
to go over to Coddington Street, fetch 
Tobin back there and have the truth out 
of him once for all—employing two cap- 
able fists for that purpose if necessary. 
Gilchrist also wanted the truth. But he 
had little enough confidence in Murphy’s 
discretion. He decided to send his son. 
They made up a fiction to the effect that 
Dennis Senior had immediate need of cer- 
tain papers in the vault at headquarters, 
but neither he nor young Dennis could 
remember the combination of the vault 
lock. Young Dennis was to take a cab on 
Clark Street, drive over to Coddington 
Street, tell Tobin this fiction and fetch 
him to headquarters—saying that Tobin 
could have the use of the cab to take him 
back to the West Side as soon as he had 
opened the vault. 

This errand the young man performed. 
He swore at the trial that he and Tobin 
rode back in the cab to the house on Tone 
Street. He knew there was going to be 
an unpleasant session inside when his 
father and Murphy confronted Tobin 
with what seemed evidence of defalca- 
tion. He could be of no particular use 
in there: he felt sorry for Tobin, and he 
didn’t wish to witness a painful scene. 
So he just sat in the cab while Tobin 
crossed the lawn. climbed the steps and 
entered the front door. Then he told the 
cabman to drive him downtown to his 


club, where he dined, for it was eight 
o'clock by that time. 

The cabman swore also that he saw 
Tobin cross the lawn, climb the steps and 
enter the front door—which was the last 
ever seen of him. 

Dennis Gilchrist and Francis Xavier 
Murphy swore that they never saw Tobin 
that evening or afterward. Their testi- 
mony was that they sat in the dining- 
room waiting for him and _ incidentally 
continuing their examination of the 
books until midnight, then went home. 


YOUNG Dennis came home that night 
an hour after his father. Hearing from 
him that Tobin had entered the Tone 
Street house, the father felt sure Tobin 
was an embezzler. He thought Tobin 
must have suspected why he was wanted 
at headquarters, and so had slipped 
through the house,—past the closed: din- 
ing-room door,—and escaped by way of 
the kitchen. At any rate, he believed 
there was an important defalcation. 

The third member of the executive 
committee of the A. F. E. was Fergus 
Finnegan, vice president of the Shamrock 
Savings Bank—an eminently respectable 
man, without much else to recommend 
him. At nine o’clock Monday morning 
Gilchrist went to the bank and laid the 
situation before Finnegan. The banker 
was a timid man, already deeply dis- 
turbed by a few arrows which Shayne 
Bourke had incidentally let fly at him in 
the Liberator. He was horrified at the 
notion of a scandal which would impli- 
cate him, and he eagerly agreed with 
Gilchrist that by all means they must 
keep it quiet until they found out where 
they stood. Murphy had remembered that 
another relative of Tobin’s—kin of the 
Coddington Street family—lived in Gal- 
veston, Texas. With such clues as he 
could pick up as to this family’s where- 
abouts, Dennis started down there—the 
great obiect being to find out as quickly 
as possible how the affairs of the A. F. E. 
really stood, and what deficit was to be 
made good; for both Gilchrist and 
Murphy proposed to make up whatever 
deficit there was. Meanwhile Murphy 
and Finnegan were to go on checking up 
the books as best they could. 

Wednesday afternoon Murphy, Finne- 
gan and two expert accountants whom 
Finnegan had brought up from the bank 
—feeling sure of their fidelity and discre- 
tion—were in the house on Tone Street. 
Murphy and Finnegan, anxiously groping 
for clues, went into Tobin’s bedroom. 
Murphy had been there before. on Mon- 


——_———_________} 


day forenoon, and looked through fh 
bureau drawers, but found nothing thy 
interested him. The room was untidy, as 
usual, but with no particular signs. of 
disorder. The bed was made up after, 
fashion—that is the quilt covered it, eyep 
the pillow; as. though. a mere man had 
carelessly thrown it into’ plage." dtp 
curred to Finnegan—in his agitated 
puttering helplessness—that something 
might be concealed under the “pillow 
where he usually hid his watch and purse 
when away from home. He pulled back 
the quilt, disclosing the pillow and nether 
sheet. They were smeared with blood, 

Naturally that set Murphy and Finge 
gan agog. They speculated, with taut 
nerves, and all at sea. Finally Murphy 
declared it was a trick, devisedby Tobin 
to. make them think he had committed 


‘suicide or been. done away with, ‘Per. 


haps that didn’t sound entirely convine 
ing to either of them; but it was the only 
explanation either could think of, ands 
the two excited men let it go at that. 

The Liberator was published on a 
Thursday. This Thursday it had a scare. 
headed double-leaded article covering the 
whole front page and charging explicitly 
that something over a hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars had been embezzled from 
the A. F. E. in the last four years, It 
gave in detail sums which had been re 
mitted to headauarters from _ branches 
and not forwarded to Dublin; and it 
asked, in big type: “Where is John 
Tobin?” 

Of course the daily newspapers took 
that up. A reporter for an evening | 
sheet caught Francis Xavier Murphy at 
the office of Gilchrist & Murphy and 
showed him the Liberator. Now, Murphy 
was a rash, choleric, ill-balanced person 
He reacted to this shock characteristic 
ally—that is, he denied that there wa 
any shortage in the A. F. E. As.to the 
insinuation regarding Tobin, he declared 
that he knew where Tobin was at “tht 
moment, and the man would be back it 
Chicago in a few days. Asked where Gil 
christ was, he said Dennis had been calle’ 
out of town on business unconnected with 
the A. F. E. Altogether, he made as bit 
a mess of it as a man well could; ane 
then he started for the Shamrock Savings 
Bank to tell Finnegan. But timorots 
Fergus Finnegan reacted to the shot 
differently. That business of the blo’ 
stains was on his nerves. While Murph 
was coming to him, he was going to th 
police. oa 

How the Liberator came by its inlor- 
mation soon transpired. Mrs. Flynn. 0 
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reflected in this magazine by a series of amazing stories 
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Coddington Street, told the police that 
ohn Tobin called there as usual Sunday 
about noon and ate dinner with the fam- 
ily. But he seemed distrait and 
oppressed. After dinner he spoke to her 
darkly and vaguely about enemies and 
impending doom. Then he retired to a 
bedroom, where he was busy for nearly 
two hours. 

At the end of that time he gave her 
an envelope and said that unless she 
heard from him to the contrary by twelve 
o'clock, noon, the following Wednesday, 
she must deliver the envelope to Shayne 
Bourke at the Liberator office. The man- 
uscript in the envelope contained a state- 
ment of the embezzlements from the 
A. F. E. and said: “If this comes to your 
hand, I shall be no more.” 

Murphy and Gilchrist had some large 
undertakings on their hands at that time 
and were heavily in debt on that account. 
It did appear probable that two of these 
undertakings would let them in for con- 
siderable less. The theory of the pros- 
ecution was that they had embezzled 
from the A. F. E., that Tobin knew it, 
and that they had killed him to prevent 
a disclosure. Murphy’s assault upon him 


and his declaration to the reporter that. 


there was no embezzlement and that he 
knew exactly where Tobin was—these 
counted heavily. And where was John 
Tobin? If he was alive, why didn’t he 
appear? The man’s frugal, almost her- 
mitlike way of living was dwelt upon. 
What could he have done with a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars? If 
he had lost it gambling or speculating, as 
Murphy and Gilchrist suggested, why 
didn’t they produce a witness or a scrap 
of paper to show that he ever gambled or 
speculated? 

At the trial, experts contradicted and 
wrangled as usual over the question of 
the blood-stains—whether they were 
human blood or the blood of a chicken. 
There was a famous battle of lawyers as 
to whether a victim’s blood, retained in 
sheet and pillowcase, constituted that 
corpus delicti which the law requires. 
The prosecution pointed out that the body 
could easily have been thrown into the 
lake, and urged that a murderer must not 
escape the law by merely disposing of 
his. victim’s body. The trial proceeded in 
an” atmesphere of public excitement 
which pretty generally condemned the 
accused men. 

The jury condemned them also. But 
as it was all circumstantial, and as noth- 
ing more ponderable than stains on linen 
had been produced in the way of a 
corpus delicti, the two principals escaped 
with twenty years in the penitentiary; 
and young Dennis—held to have lured 
Tobin to his death on a pretext admitted- 
ly false—was sentenced to ten years. 


THs was the story which Mary Farrell 

composed from the newspaper files, 
the court record and her talk with young 
Dennis Gilchrist. But he was not so 
young then—thirty-one years old, and 
almost seven of them had been spent in 
the penitentiary, bearing the brand of 
murder under which his father had al- 
teady broken and died. She believed im- 
Dlicitly that Tobin had stolen the money. 
er mind formed a picture of him— 
Tound-shouldered, plodding, __ secretive, 


false—very likely, in time, more than a 
little cracked in his head. 

Of course, he resented Murphy’s assault 
upon him. Maybe he was secretly hating 
Murphy and Gilchrist all along, because 
he was wronging them and because they 
didn’t pay him the consideration and the 
salary he thought were his proper due. 
He saw that he was caught, so he con- 
cocted a cunning, crack-brained scheme 
to let Gilchrist and Murphy in for sus- 
picion and trouble and to distract atten- 
tion from himself. At any rate, it would 
stir up a great sensation—just the sort 
of melodramatic thing that wou!d appeal 
to a man of his sort. He was all ready 
with it—made up his statement for the 
Liberator, had some blood in his bed- 
recom. When young Dennis came for 
him, he suspected the jig was up—twelve 
hours earlier than he had expected, or 
maybe not even that much. He let him- 
self in at the front door, tiptoed down 
the hall, saw Gilchrist and Murphy in 
the dining-room, went on to his bedroom, 
smeared his bed and slipped out the back 
way. 

Mary was sure of all that. But what, 
then, had become of John Tobin? Nearly 
a year elapsed before the case came to 
trial. The trial was seven years ago. 
Eight years without a trace of the man! 

I liked Mary Farrell very much; but 
I confess she made rather a nuisance of 
herself with her everlasting gropings in 
the dark about John Tobin. One might 
have thought the man owed her a million 
dollars that she could collect in coin if 
only she could find him. 

November came around; and with his 
credits for good time, young Dennis Gil- 
christ was released from Joliet—alive 
after a fashion. I intervened good-na- 
turedly to help crusading Mary get another 
talk with him the very first day. Mary 
went all over the Tobin business again, 
but he was perfectly helpless in the 
matter of a clue. When what might 
be called the professional part of the talk 
was over, Mary asked him a question 
about himself, with a friendly little smile. 

Of course, the business of Gilchrist & 
Murphy had been thrown all at sixes and 
sevens just when it was in a situation 
where it needed good management. There 
had been the costs of the trial, and then 
claims for the embezzled money. Not a 
shred of his father’s fortune was left. In 
fact, the estate was insolvent. At her 
question young Dennis also smiled a little. 
He said he still had most of the ten 
dollars which the State had given him 
along with the suit of clothes and a ticket 
to Chicago. His only plan was to go to 
work. He hesitated a second, looking at 
Mary, and added quietly that he meant 
to pay his father’s debts. Honorable of 
him, of course—and a strong, intelligent 
young man would have no trouble in find- 
ing work. 

Three or four weeks after that, Mary 
bobbed up with a surprising proposition. 
I got an impression somehow that she 
had been talking with young Dennis vari- 
ous times in the meanwhile, but I am 
quite sure she didn’t say so. Her propo- 
sition was that the newspaper give her an 
assignment to find John Tobin, so that 
she could put in all her time at it for at 
least a month. Of course, she was on our 
payroll, and we expected her to devote 
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most of her time—say, ten or twelve 
hours a day—to matters wholly uncon- 
nected with Tobin. I couidn’t heip laugh- 
ing at the proposition, in spite of her 
earnestness; and I told her, in the friend- 
liest way, that she would go as batty as 
John Tobin himself if she didn’t get him 
out of her bean. Our relations had been 
of the friendliest sort up to that time, 
but I don’t believe they were very friend- 
ly—on her part—when she left, that day. 

The next thing I knew she had been 
over to Jim Plunkett, of the Plunkett De- 
tective Agency—who knew all about the 
old case—and talked him into hiring her 
for the purpose of finding Tobin. She 
was batty! But Jim Plunkett wasn’t. 
He had sized her up and concluded she 
could be useful to his agency otherwise 
then in finding Tobin. He _ presently 
shunted her off to Florida, where she did 
find Tommy Cole, who happened to be 
badly “wanted” just then. But she wasn’t 
to be shunted permanently, and Jim in- 
dulgently let her have her way part of 
the time. 

In all this she had a very definite plan 
—having conceived one of those fixed 
feminine ideas against which reason is 
perfectly helpless. This idea was that 
Mrs. Flynn, the widow over on Codding- 
ton Street, was the key to John Tobin. 
In fact, the family wasn’t living on Cod- 
dington Street any more. The greater 
part of it—consisting of the cousin, his 
wife and children—had moved quite a 
distance away. Mrs. Flynn, however, 
occupied two humble rooms in the old 
neighborhood and supported herself by 
doing dressmaking for the neighbors. 

Mary had already located her and 
prowled about sufficiently to get an idea 
that the widow had a small—and ap- 
parently irregular—source of income 
other than that derived from her needle, 
She was sure Mrs. Flynn still heard from 
Tobin from time to time and received 
money from him. Well, Mary took a 
hall bedroom in the same building with 
Mrs. Flynn and got acquainted with her 
by engaging her to make a couple of 
cheap dresses, taking an assumed name 
and concocting a plausible story about 
herself. Then it was cat and mouse—as 
vigilant a cat, no doubt, and as innocent- 
looking, as ever lapped cream. 


Oe day, after she had been playing 
that game three weeks, she dropnved 
in at the newspaper office. I can see her 
face now as she stood just inside the 
doorway of my room, bending over—I be- 
ing seated at my desk looking up at 
her. 

“T’ve got him!” 
breath. 

Mrs. Flynn had made a sort of con- 
fession to her—told her a story, in vague, 
ambiguous terms, about a man who loved 
her, who had suffered a great, mysterious 
misfortune, whom she had not seen for 
more than eight years, but from whom 
she occasionally heard. It was all veiled 
—no names mentioned; but Mary knew 
well enough it was Tobin. Since the 
widow had unbosomed herself that far, 
she would unbosom further. Finishing 
the little recital, Mary repeated her 
triumphant: “I’ve got him!” 

Jim Plunkett was surprised when she 
told him—for his private opinion had 


she said under her 
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been that Mary was wasting her time, 
and the detective agency’s time too. 
Naturally it would be a feather in the de- 
tective agency’s cap if they could locate 
Tobin and clear up that old mystery of 
what became of him. But just a feather 
in their cap—that’s all. And the detec- 
tive agency was a business concern. Its 
principal object was cash, not feathers. 
Mary told young Dennis also. Con- 
sidering what this meant to him,—his 
name and his father’s name,—it must 
have been a rather happy interview. 
Under more favorable circumstances that 
frequent seeing—with conversation neces- 
sarily of a rather intimate nature, since it 
was about a subject that touched him so 
deeply—might have led in a romantic and 
matrimonial direction. But he was an 
ex-convict and son of a convict, branded 
as a murderer and son of a murderer. 
With that frightful handicap a young man 
of any pride would naturally be careful 
to avoid any leadings that looked in a 
matrimonial direction. As they put the 
case on Mary’s part was a passion for 
justice. Three innocent men had been 
awfully wronged. Every warm, right 
drop of humanity must cry out at that. 
A great disappointment awaited her. 
The mouse had her own quivery, suspi- 
cious instincts. There is no telling whether 
a word or look from Mary alarmed her, 
or whether, on second thought, she simply 


took alarm at what she had already di- 
vulged. At any rate she shut up like a 
clam and very decidedly cooled toward 
Mary. That continued for two weeks. 
Not a word! Foxy Jim Plunkett took 
advantage of it, for he had some real 
work that he wanted her to do. He told 
her to lay off the widow for a month. 
That would be the best way to fetch her, 
he said craftily. The only time I’ve 
known Mary to cry was when she tcld 
me of that. Tears did come into her 
eyes—half of anger, perhaps. She felt 
that she’d had it just at her finger-tips, 
and now she was losing it. 


HERE was another reason, it ap- 
peared, for her disturbed state. She 
was putting young Dennis Gilchrist in a 
trying position. Here was a self-sup- 
porting young woman, dependent upon 
her labor for her livelihood, who was giv- 
ing up her time and strength for what 
really amounted to his benefit. He was 
profoundly grateful to her, inexpressibly 
grateful. What she was doing was be- 
yond words. All the same he begged her 
to give it up—forget it. A great wrong 
had been done—it was true; but it was 
his business to bear it.. She mustn’t 
sacrifice herself any further. They had 
an extended and disturbing talk about it. 
Then young Dennis made a move on 
his own hook, keeping his own counsel. 
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Mary knew it was something he’d had in 
mind all along, but he had been wait 
until he got his hand in work and accu. 
mulated a bit of money. He left the 
United States. She learned that he had 
taken the step in this way: 

A messenger brought her a smal} 
packet. Removing the wrapper, she 
found a note and a little pasteboard box, 
The note said: 


I have gone. What you will find in 
the box was given to my father by his 
mother when she died. He gave it to 
me. It is all I have. Please keep it 
and forget all the rest. God bless you, 

D. G. 


The box contained a small silver heart 
on a silver chain—the heart so worn by 
the breasts of those who had carried it 
that the sacred symbol and legend en. 
graved upon it were barely discernible, 

Well, Mary kept her own counsel then, 
From the contracting concern which had 
employed him she learned that he had 
gone to Buenos Aires and what his ad- 
dress there would be. It was a thirty-day 
voyage. Thirty-seven days later I re. 
ceived a cable from Buenos Aires: 


Got him this time for keeps. Married 
today. 
Mary. 
Five years later John Tobin, dying in 
Arizona, left a full confession. 


(Continued from 
page 43) 
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mood, and all her attempts at light talk 
failed, and her banter was flat. When 
they left the table, she had not told him. 
They had hardly sat down in the living- 
room when he jumped up with a gesture 
of impatience. 

“T’ve got a town meeting tonight,” he 
said. “That school fight is still on, and 
I'll be late.” 

For five minutes Susan regretted her 
failure to tell her father something about 
Rodney Bingham. She spent another five 
minutes persuading herself that the next 
morning would do just as well. A third 
five minutes sufficed to put the thing out 
of her mind. 

Rodney talked freely about himself 
during the drive. He was so interested 
in telling Susan what his life had been 
like and what he wanted it to be like that 
he. forgot such trivial things as time and 
place. And Susan, who was after all a 
woman as well as a daughter of New Eng- 
land, forgot them also. It was half-past 
eleven when he remembered and they dis- 
covered they were a good thirty miles 
from home. 

“T’m sorry,” Rodney said. He turned 
the car about. “I can make it in forty-five 
minutes,” he said, “—less if you wish.” 

“The speed-limit is thirty miles an 
hour,” said Susan gravely. 

“An hour it is, then,” said Rodney. 

He did reach the edge of the village in 
an hour, but it required ten minutes to do 
the last mile. It was almost one o’clock 
when he brought up in front of the white 
house on the green. They stood for a 
moment on the stoop. 

“T’ve had an awfully good time,” Rod- 
ney said. 


Susan hardly heard his words; her at- 
tention was on his tone, his manner, his 
nearness to her; she was listening for that 
which had not been put into words. 

“So did I,” she said aloud. She was 
thinking: “He wants to kiss me.” 

“T hate awfully to go,” he said. 

“T don’t want to go in a bit,” she said. 
“But I must.” She was thinking: “He 
is going to kiss me.” 

She was quite mistaken in _ her 
prophecy; in that delicious, tense moment, 
a window above her head shot upward 
with a rattle and a bang. From within, 
her father’s voice came with a concen- 
trated bitterness. 

“Mr. Bingham,” he said, “I object to 
your presence. Susan, come in the house.” 

The window came down sharply. 

The two looked at each other. 

“Well?” said Rodney. 

Susan put her hand lightly on his arm. 

“T don’t understand,” she whispered. 
“But—you had better go—now.” 

Rodney nodded, and walked away. 


HE next morning at breakfast Susan’s 
father made no reference to what 
had happened. He put on his hat and 
left the house without mentioning it. But 
a moment later he came back. 
“Daughter,” he said, “I was very sorry 
to have to do what I did last night. But 
I can’t approve of your conduct. Young 
Bingham isn’t a man for vou to know. No 
good can come of your knowing him.” 
“Why, Father!” 
“He’s a black sheep—a scapegrace—a 
ne’er-do-well.” 
“But Father—” 
“Tet’s not discuss it, Susan,” said Enoch 


Beal. “I know the sort of young man 
he is. He’s disreputable.” 

“But Father—” Susan began again. 

“That will do,” said Enoch Beal, and 
he left the house. 

Susan sat for perhaps ten minutes go- 
ing over the last two weeks. 

“He thinks,” she said to herself, “that 
I am an innocent child who is being car- 
ried away by an adventurer. He has 
heard that Rodney is a bad sort and be- 
lieved it. He actually thinks I am mn 
danger.” 

Susan got up and put on her hat and 
started toward the post office: She had 
not gone far when she turned off down a 
side-street, walking slowly, thinking. It 
did not occur to her that her father might 
be right. She had just decided that noth- 
ing she could say would serve to correct 
her father’s misapprehension of the situa- 
tion, when she saw Rodney approaching. 
She saw at once that he was deeply hurt 
and deeply determined. 

“Susan,” he said bluntly, “I’ve got to 
tell you that I love you.” 

She looked up at him. They were 
standing on the sidewalk just in front of 
Mrs. Babbit’s front gate. The thought 
that Mrs. Babbit was watching them from 
behind the curtain in her front window 
passed through Susan’s mind. 

“T love you too.” she said simoly. 

He took a step toward her and checked 
himself. He could not take her in his 
arms there. But his look was an ei 
brace, and hers answered it. 

“Susan. I can’t do a thing until T've fin- 
ished that damned wall.” he said. “But 
when I’ve done that—will you run away 
with me?” 
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These are usually possessed by the woman 
who knows that in the careful execution of her 
toilet, she has left no opportunity for slighting 
comment. Every detail has had attention—par- 
ticularly her complexion. 


She is equally at ease'in the witching candle 
light of the tea room and the bright sun-light of 
the busy street because she knows that her skin 
is smooth, soft—delicately lovely. 


RESINOL SHAVING STICK 


RESINOL SOAP is often found among 
the toilet requisites of such a woman, because it 
refreshes and invigorates while it lessens the 
tendency tooiliness, roughness, blotches, chapping 
and other blemishes. Try it today not only for 
your complexion but for your bath. 


At all drug stores and toilet goods counters. 
Trial cake free. 
Dept. 6-H, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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cannot be excelled for the man 
with a tender skin. 
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“Just as necessary 
as your hot water 
bottle” 


As the. benefits of personal 
hygiene are more fully realized, 
there is a constantly growing in- 
crease in the demand for the 
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For this adjunct to physical cleanli- 
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ceptionally convenient and effective. 
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“Yes,” said Susan, “I will.” 

“Till then,” he said, “I suppose I can’t 
even see you.” 

“No,” Susan said. “My father is,”— 
she hesitated—‘“stubborn.” 

Rodney Bingham had managed at much 
labor to gather three men who under- 
stood dry walls. But the three men could 
not possibly finish the job short of six 
months. He had taken down and put up 
enough wall to inspect the job, but he 
had acquired no skill. The amount he 
could do himself was negligible. But as 
the result of some hard thinking, he got a 
contractors’ directory of New England 
and sent out a hundred telegrams for men 
who could build dry wall. He got six 
good workmen and ten vagabonds within 
a week. He drove over the countryside, 
one man sending him on to another, and 
so on. He got as far as the Berkshires in 
his search. In two weeks he had twenty 
men at work. In three weeks he had 
twenty-four. He continued to search out 
men. By the hardest kind of work he 
was able to keep from twenty-four to 
twenty-six men on the job. The wall was 
finished on the twenty-eighth day of May. 

Near four o’clock in the morning of the 
twenty-ninth, Susan sat in her bedroom 
window, listening. She heard the faint 
sound of a car a hundred yards away. It 
was very dark, the air heavy with mist. 
She heard a faint bump underneath her 
window. Looking out, she saw the end 
of a ladder, the rails heavily padded. 
She was quite thoroughly frightened, but 
she did not delay a moment. She turned, 
put one foot on the top rung and stepped 
quietly down. 

Rodney Bingham grasped the ladder 
firmly, raised it, laid it softly down beside 
the house, then took her hand. Neither 
spoke. Together they ran lightly across 
the yard, ran down the strip of grass be- 
tween the sidewalk and the roadway to 
the corner where he had left the car. 

A mile outside Deep Harbor, Rodney 
Bingham slackened speed. 

“Ts anything wrong?” Susan asked. 

Rodney brought the car to a full stop. 

“Yes,” he said. “I have never kissed 
you.” 

She had not thought to question his 
honor; she did not think to question it 
now; she wanted to be kissed. 


OUR hours later Enoch Beal’s eye fell 

on the note Susan had left on the 

sideboard in the dining-room. He picked 
it up and read: 


Father: I’m going away with Rodney 
Bingham and—that’s all. Except of 
course I hope awfully you'll forgive me. 


Enoch Beal stood studying the note for 
a full minute. With quick, hard hands 
he folded and refolded the sheet of paper, 
tore it and retore it and put the bits into 
his pocket. He took the pistol, his fa- 
ther’s pistol, down from its place over 


| the mantel, loaded it, thrust it into his 
| rain-coat pocket. 
| it was seven-forty-five. 


He took out his watch: 
He could catch 
the eight-five train to New York. 

At the Grand Central terminal he went 
to a telephone-booth and called the of- 
fices of Bingham & Company at 120 
Broadway. He asked for Mr. Rodney 
Bingham. 

“T believe Mr. Rodney Bingham is in 
Connecticut,” the private operator said. 
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“No,” said Enoch Beal. 
New York this morning.” 

“Tf you'll hold the wire, I'll inquire” 

Enoch Beal pressed the receiver against 
his ear, his face set like a mask. 

“Mr. Rodney Bingham,” said the voice 
“is still in Deep Harbor, Connecticut. but 
he’s expected in this afternoon. He jg 


“He came ty 


sailing for Buenos Aires tomorrow, yoy 


know.” 

“Thank you,” said Enoch Beal. “Py 
call this afternoon.” 

He took the subway downtown becatie 
it was quicker than a taxi, found that 
Bingham & Company were on the twenty- 
first floor, entered the elevator. He took 
up his station, like a sentry, in the cor. 
ridor, midway between the elevator and 
the door of Bingham’s office. 


NOCH BEAL watched for an hoy 

and a half, while clerks and stenog. 
raphers and officers went out to lunch, 
and for another hour and a half while 
stenographers and clerks and_ officers 
came back from lunch. He realized that 
he might attract attention. He wished he 
had something to whittle. But whittling 
would attract more attention than doing 
nothing in a downtown office-building. It 
could not be long now. 

A young man hurrying down the cor. 
ridor dropped a newspaper. With a quick 
stoop Enoch Beal picked it up. 

After a moment he unfolded the paper 
and glanced at the streamer headline— 
something about a local political scandal 
He folded the paper to read the one-col- 
umn heads. A line leaped out at him: 


RODNEY BINGHAM 
MARRIED TODAY 





Son of Financier Elopes with 


Susan Beal 


Enoch Beal read the half-column story 
with tight lips. Susan had been married 
that morning at Stamford, by a minister 
Enoch Beal read that line twice, follow- 
ing it with his finger, that he might be 
sure his eyes did not deceive him. He 
read on more rapidly. David Bingham 
had been reached on the telephone. He 
was quoted as saying he was “delighted 
The last paragraph was about Enoch Beal, 
“the builder of the famous schooner 
Valiant, winner of the ocean race in 1902, 
and the forty-foot yaw! in which Gulbran- 
sen sailed single-handed round the Horm. 

“Tt wasn’t a yawl,” Enoch Beal mul- 
tered. “It was < ietch.” 

He folded the paper, thrust it into his 
rain-coat pocket, over the pistol, and left 
the building. He went straight to the 
Grand Central terminal, took the first 
train for Deep Harbor. 

Maggie opened the door as he reached 
the stoop. He thrust the paper at her. 
But even as he did so, he saw that she 
knew. 

“New York has been calling you on 
long distance since this morning, $ 
said. “They’ll call again any minute. 

“Maggie,” he said, “there’s no foo 
like an old fool.” 

“Ves sir,” Maggie said, and hastened 
toward the kitchen. 

Enoch Beal stretched himself wearily. 
He was tired and hungry and humiliat 

You see, his daughter had had ® 
mother to guide him. 
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How to keep your silk 
underwear and stockings 


of satin and lacy sheerness — you couldn’t 

bear not to have the darling silk things. 
And yet the extravagant way they wore out 
used positively to scare you. Once you even 
considered going back to the humble, horrible 
“other kind!’’ 


Then it was that Marie—three-quarters angel that 


she is— showed you how to make your silk things 
live and live, with the wonderful Lux suds, 


SG: crépe de Chine nightgowns, chemises 


Perspiration ruins silks 
Every minute that your silk underwear used to 
spend in the hamper was making its precious life that 
much shorter. The expensive silk stockings that you 
calmly allowed to lie for days after they were worn, 
were being rotted away with perspiration 
acids. And then you wondered how 








they fell apart so soon!—-why your underthings 
didn’t last longer! 


Wash them after every wearing’ 
Every night now, Marie whisks up a bowlful or 
Lux suds—adds cool water till it’s lukewarm, swishes 
the silk things around in the lather, dips them 
up and down, squeezes the suds through. Never 
a rub or a bit of hard cake soap to injure a single 
delicate thread. 
In half an hour they’re tucked safely away in the 
drawer, fresh and whole for the next wearing. 
Your sheerest silk stockings, daintiest camisoles, 
frilliest petticoats can be trusted to these gentle suds. 
Anything that pure water alone won’t hurt, can be 
washed with Lux. Your grocer, druggist or de- 
partment store has Lux—Lever Bros. Co., 


Cambridge, Mass. 












P| 






Copyrighted 1920, 
by Lever Bros. Co. 
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bone as he doubled over the check-book. 
Some way, somehow, the execution 
dragged through to its heel-and-toe con- 
clusion. Then the door, slammed, and 
ten minutes later Johnny Duncan, very 
clammy, very shaky, very white, real- 
ized that it was absolutely impossibie 
to subtract seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars from forty-two nineteen—forming 
thereby the beginning of a number of 
realizations, one of which was the fact 
that the late editions now were out, with 
the closing of the markets. 


OHNNY DUNCAN jammed on his hat, 

walked past the boss and the time- 
clock without seeing either, descended to 
a street-corner and bought a paper. 
Bald Hill had closed at 38, and the first 
person Johnny Duncan’s eyes rested upon 
when he at last dragged them upward 
was the traffic cop! 

Policemen—detectives—bank cashiers 
—tellers—courtrooms! Juries—judges— 
cells — wardens — penitentiaries — rock- 
piles! And—and—Ruth! 

Something stuck in Johnny Duncan’s 
throat—either his heart or his tongue. 
A block away stood a taxi. Still drag- 
ging half the newspaper, he swept diz- 
zily forward, lurched toward the machine 
and flopped within. 

“Old man Battles’ house—quick!” he 
croaked. 

The maid looked at him twice, finally 
relented and showed him into the Battles 
living-room. A second more— 

“Why, Johnny!” 

Ruth was in the doorway looking as 
only a nineteen-year-old girl can look 
when the man she loves has taken poi- 
son, murdered a fellow-being or lost his 
job. Johnny turned with what was in- 
tended to be a don’t-care smile. 

“T’ve got to go ’way; so I thought I’d 
come out and—tell you good-by.” 

“For how long? Not for over a day or 
so?” , 

A hard swallow, and Johnny Duncan 
guessed that business conditions might 
keep him away considerably more than 
a day. Ruth looked about her excitedly. 

“Then you've simply got to see Dad 
this minute.” 

“Can't!” 
Johnny’s collar. 
catch a train. 


A hurried finger ran around 
“Can’t possibly—got to 
Awful hurry—” 


“But he’s looking for you.” 

“Gosh!” It was the final blow. 
“What’s he know?” 

“Everything.” 

“Oh!” Into a chair went a form that 


once had been Johnny Duncan. Ruth 
moved closer. “That is, about the stock 
—not about us.” 

“That’s enough.” 


“Sh-h-h! He must have heard us. 
He’s coming down the stairs. Come over 
here. Quick!” 


ee pulled him to the large davenport 
and draped his limp arm over the 
side, next to the portiéres. Vaguely 
Johnny Duncan wondered why. But he 
asked no questions; nor did he move. 


A TAP ON THE WRIST 





(Continued from 
page 28) 








Joshua Battles was making his entrance 
—and Ruth her exit. Johnny's fight was 
his alone, with old Josh Battles. 

Johnny’s heart went lower than ever. 
Wrecked already by affability, Johnny 
Duncan hopelessly saw Joshua Bat- 
tles dig up what purported to be a 
smile and an imitation of an amiable 
greeting. Johnny watched him slide into 
his big chair much as a trout must watch 
a fisherman take the hook out of its 
mouth, 

“Have a cigar?” 

“Got a cigarette?” 


“Nope. Sorry. Understand you’ve 
been dabbling a little on the stock- 
market.” 


Johnny pulled his neck loose from his 
collar. 

“How’d you find out?” 

“Oh, Blake told me. I was sort of 
curious to’: know who was grabbing up 
all my stock on a tumbling market. 
Went pretty heavy, didn’t you?” 

“Yeh—pretty.” 

“Must have put your last cent.” 

Reminiscences! The old chill began 
to run up and down Johnny’s back; his 
heart—or his tongue—returned to his 
throat. Silently, mournfully, he nodded. 
Josh Battles pulled hard at his cigar, 
then blew the smoke on the ashes. 

“T was just wondering whether you 
wouldn’t like to let go of some of that 
stock at what you paid for it?” 

“Huh?” Johnny Duncan went straight 
up from the davenport—then dropped 
back again. Something had caught that 
hand which extended over the side, some- 
thing from behind the portiére; and a fin- 
ger was pressing on the large vein on 
its back. Dashes and dots! Joshua 
smoked on. 

“Understand where the market is now, 
don’t you? Just about at the bottom.” 

Johnny understood—meanwhile trans- 
lated, for the finger on his wrist was 
talking of strange things, wild things, 
developments that had come following 
the receipt of a telegram not ten min- 
utes before. i 

“Well,” he announced at last, “to—to 
tell the truth, I’ve kind of decided I 
don’t want to sell.” 

“What’s that?” Josh Battles forgot 
his amiability. “Are you crazy?” 

“Pretty near,’ Johnny Duncan ad- 


mitted. “So I might as well go the 
whole way.” Battles waved a hand 
sternly. 


“Look here, how deep are you in on 
this thing?” 

“Over my head.” 

“You’re not answering my question. 
How much money have you got in it?” 

“Seventy-five thousand.” 


“Understand, of course, that the 
stock’ll open at next to nothing in the 
morning.” 

“Oh, yeh!” 


“And you're not going to sell when 
I offer to let you get out from under at 
what you paid?” 

“Nope—at least not at that price. I 
just got a tip on the whole deal, and 


—.. 






I rather figured that I'd hold 





a Out 

twenty dolars. Al 

“Twenty what?” Josh Battle 
getting red in the face. “Polson’s} 
huh?” 

“Polson? Who’s he? Never bys 
of. him.” 

“Don’t believe you did.” Battles py 














at his eyebrows and singed his yg 
with the fire of his cigar. “Just a lub 
fool, that’s all! Luckier’n Polson, a 
how. We’ve got him in jail. Thought) 
could put over a quick deal and by 
at the bottom of a market as the real 
of a fake telegram, trusting to a clean 
after he’d made his get-away. Now, \ 
here; going to be frank with you. Maj 
you're in Polson’s gang, most li 
you're not. Anyway, I’ve got enog 
dope on you to know you never g 
seventy-five thousand dollars all y 
own in your life, but I need stock. & 
to have it. I’m going to make you 
offer, take it or leave it. You bought 
at eighty. That well came in a fog 
thousand-barrel gusher. I'll give youl 
dollars and ask no questions, or I'll hou 
the hide off of you if—” 


BU Johnny Duncan was paying m 
attention to a steady tapping oni 
wrist which talked of the advisabilityd 
placating parents. The tapping ceas 
Johnny rose somewhat dizzily. 
“Of—of course, I could get more; } 
—but it’s all right. Ill take the ta 
don’t want to see you lose too mud 
Mr. Battles. 
“By the way,”—he was gaining mo 
strength—‘“would you mind doing 
little something for me? Know anybo 
at the Dime Savings?” 
“Yeh, a lot of people.” 
“Well—would you mind calling ‘a 
and asking ’em if they'll take my @ 
this afternoon—after - we've beet 
Blake’s and made the turn-over 01 
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stock and things? I’d appreciate—’ re 
“Yeh. —Ruth, Ruth! Where's Rui ,., 
Oh, yeh! Ruth, call up Tumer de 


at the Dime Savings and tell him! 
wait for me. —Annie,”—the maidé 
tered—“‘tell Thomas to bring thea 
chine around.” 

Quite limply Johnny Duncan had 9 
to the davenport, to revive slightly 
moment later as the Battles limoust 
glided into view and Ruth sidled belaq 
the hall mirror.to put on her hat. 

“You going along too, honey? 
asked. Joshua Battles whirled. 

“Honey? Where do you get that hi 
stuff? Say, listen: just because you ® 
me in a hole and stuck me for a bm 
of money is no sign that I’m goilg! 
fall on your neck and ask you t bef 
the money in the family by marryiig®™ 
daughter or some fool thing like ® 
Get me?” 

“Oh, yes sir!” Johnny Duncals . 
was open and earnest. “No net | 
worry about that at all, sit! Ae 
thought of such a thing—honest. ° 
see—well, the fact is—we © 
about three months ago!” 
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BEWARE OF THE LITTLE FLAWS 
THAT MAKE ONE HOMELY 


son's fer = It is so easy to let your skin acquire bad traits 


Never he, 
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LITTLE roughness, a little shine, a skin. At once it disappears, leaving your 


sattles pul ‘ , : P : é 

od his & little cloudiness of skin, and one’s skin sofiened. Now powder as usual and 
Just a lugimlooks are gone! It is so easy, too, to let don’t think of it again. The powder will 
Polson, our skin acquire these bad little traits unless stay on two or three times as long as ever 


Thought you know just how to avoid them. before. There is not a bit of oil in Pond’s 
and buy i wind and cold whip the moisture out of Vanishing Cream, so it cannot reappear 
as the res sor skin—leave it dry and tense. Then in a miserable glisten. 
7 — MiGllow roughening and chapping. Skin spe- When your face is tense from a long, 
a rialistssay that one can protect the skin by hard day, yet you want to ‘‘look beauti- 


ou. Ma 3 . 
pre? : pplying a softening and soothing cream al- ful,’ remember that the cool, fragrant 


got enoyg ays before venturing out. Never omit this. touch of Pond’s Vanishing Cream smoothed 
1 Never SH Of course, you can’t apply a co/d cream over the face and neck, will instantly bring 
rs all youmm, oregoing out. It makes your face too oily. it new freshness. Do this before you go 
| stock. to a dance. 


nake you 
ou bought 
sin a fo 
give you t 
or I'll ho 


Beware of allowing your skin to cloud 
up and lose its clearness. When this hap- 
pens, it is because minute particles of dust 
have worked their way too deep into the 
pores to be removed by ordinary bathing. 
It takes a cold cream with a good oil base 


: yen though y tired, 
to remove this deeply lodged dust. ee ee 


: apn you can make your complexion 
ping tn a Before you go to bed and whenever you — especially lovely at a moment's 


lvisability have been especially exposed to dust, rub "6 

a Pond’s Cold Cream into th f th 

y. : one's SOS Neen Eke the Paes ae ee er ree Cee ae 

et more; | Boe ew skin. Then wipe it offwithasoftcloth. You @gewithout anoil baseand onewith it 

ke the te ; oe will say, *‘How cou/d so much dust have Roiy tl et Dp 

e too mu Veet! | = gotten into my pores!’’ Do this regularly f aa ¥ ~ = oe bat f aan 
* ' eee) and you will be rewarded by a clear, fresh rin ties ween perddene: ‘casa aepae 

yaining m \ \ ieee tall skin. ; time and evening is especially made with- 


nd doing a out oi/ so that it cannot reappearin a shine. 
now anybod mL! This is Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It 
| Soe has no oil and cannot make your face 

shiny even fora moment. It is based on 

alling ; an ingredient which is prescribed by 





e mys world famous physicians for its softening 
‘- bp: effect. Use it for protection from cold, 
bite 4 touch of Pond’s Vanishing Cream - wh for a powder foundation, for freshening 
There's Rutt we going to a dance gives your skin iz em NVR {f}\ the skin at a moment’s notice. 
iparency | . ° . 

Turner dove ) But for cleaning the skin and for mas- 

tell him ightly touch your face and hands i WA eo =a | sage it is the cream with an o// base which 
the maid egmvith Pond’s Vanishing Cream, which ol # 1A | you need—Pond’s Co/d Cream. Use it 
ing the MMB made precisely for this daytime and b \ a nightly before retiring, and whenever \ ou 


ening use. This leaves your face a Wee uN ea have been exposed to dust and dirt. 





can had siimoo : a \a Ries. xf . ; 
ve. slightly % aged from the weather. el at a 2 Neither cream will encourage the growth 
les limoust Does very time you go out. im \ea | - : of hair on the face. 

sidled bela at fy on powder keep coming of % | WS oe o gee When you go down town, stop at 
er hat. e bay caving you all shiny and em- \ \ | | One little bedtime the drug store or at any department 
Bey. Before o\_\ a Arey 4 store and buy a jar or a tube of each 
1ed. . : > 4 w n forge "4 : 
me that bon Se i powder, take a bit of Pond s \ prec Pond’s cream. You need never again fear the 
-ause you f § \ream and rub it lightly into the Cold Cream little flaws that ruin one’s appearance. 
» for a Dam MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 9 

I’m going * 

you to 2 POND'S EXTRACT CO., 1870, Hudson St., New York 
marrying © neve send me, free, the items checked : 


ing like ths! A free sample of Pond’s Vagishing Cream 


‘ CUA free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 
‘e fa nstead of the free samples, I desire the larger samp! s 
rac checked below, for which I enclose the required amount : 
NO 


0 A Se sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
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The Arts That Make Your 
House a Cultured Home 


air: subtle magic that changes a house into a home 
where you love to dwell, is found largely in two arts: 
music and furniture. When you choose your phono- 
graph, choose it for what it can give of both. 


A phonograph’s value as a musical instrument can be 
measured only by its realism. Thomas A. Edison spent 
three million dollars in research work to develop a phono- 
graph so realistic that its reproduction of an artist’s sing- 
ing or playing cannot be detected from the original, when 
heard in direct comparison. The result is the New Edison, 
“The Phonograph Witha Soul.” It literally RE-CREATES 
music and the United States Government has given Mr. 
Edison the exclusive right to use the word ““RE-CREATION” 
in connection with the reproduction of all forms of music. 


6 be. absolute realism of this new phonograph has been 
established by tests with fifty different artists before 
three million people, who were unable to detect a differ- 
ence between any artist’s voice or instrumental perform- 
ance and the New Edison’s RE-CREATION of it. These 
remarkable tests have been reported in more than five 
hundred of America’s leading newspapers. 


The New Edison not only gives you the literal RE 

CREATION of an artist’s voice or instrumental perform- 

L4aDYr ance, but it also adds to your home an exquisite piece of 
t4NDOLPH CHURCHILL. period furniture. 


Bngland’s preatest authortty If you love music you probably appreciate fine furniture. 


P ou furniture d : § 
# Instead of the wal densist- Furniture enjoyed its 


Hike looking cabinet, Mr. nineties en Golden Age in the 18th 
Edison's designers have suc- isn saa 


"6 dea ane a oe 2 Century. Chippendale, 
ceeded in putting the character 
and feeling of the bey periods nae oh ” 
into his phonograph cases. 
These grateful and artistic 
productions will be hailed 
with delight by all evho can 
afford them, and will cause 
Mr, Edison's new phono- 
graph to be received in many 
houses where fess worthy ; 
machines have not been ewel- : ——— : 


ee emensfere. 4 YVIIT CENTURY ENGLISH 
= er oA . Adam 
ad. — ans * pee 
The Adam brothers were influ- 
enced by Roman and classic Italian 
art, Their work is noteworthy for. . 
simplicity and fine proportion. This 
cabinet reflects these characteristics 
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Sheraton, Heppelwhite and their contemporaries were 
then creating what are today known as the period designs. 
‘or These masterpieces have stood until this day as the 
‘ - highest expression of furniture art. 












































: oa ‘THERE is, then, only one way through which a phono- “wit 
. ze graph can enrich the decorative art of your home. Its oi Lab ne 
* cabinet design must be derived from a pure period source. . (4o8q-—1702) -< * 
2: This is precisely the viewpoint from which Edison’s ae This case is charm” 
: ‘ : a ingly expressive of 
t designers created the cabinets for the New Edison. They he tawe anil delice 
. went to the original sources of every representative period ; which ditinguithed 
- ef and chose its finest examples. They established seven- : English furnitere it 4 
1 : teen different designs in all. ond eh 
) a The entire wealth of furniture’s Golden Age is yours 
5S to choose from. You can have a New Edison cabinet 
. @ which expresses the dignity of England’s best periods, or | 
e the elegance of France in its most luxurious days, or the 
4 ; ap Se esthetic beauty of Italy’s inspired furniture art. 
n § ee HICHEVER cabinet you select, your choice will 
e | PY tates have the endorsement of Miss Elsie de Wolfe and 
ie gives Lady Randolph Churchill. In the minds of these two 
yo a tte women, considered the greatest furniture authorities in 
e 6U”€ the world, the New Edison stands supreme. Stray period 
e 4 motifs are easily borrowed; but Edison cabinets preserve 
entire the characteristics and feeling of the Old World’s 
E i master designers. The workmanship embodied in these = aan 
- | Edison Cabinets is a monument to the beautiful crafts- if WE 
of § manship of the eighteenth century. os Ai nig haat 
3 ‘ The New Edison gives all that is in music and all that prima denna contralte of the 
| i ‘ . ° Metropolitan Opera Compane 
e. : is in furniture art. May we send you, with our compli- PORE E ES 
tS 2 ments, our interesting book on music and furniture? weaics Se orate 
h 9 a4 the att of comparing 
> & THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, ORANGE, N. J. Sy aeey 5, 


e the. New Edison. 

Laszari sang. Sud- 

denlyshe ceased tosing 

—and the New 

ie Edison took up the 
ie same song alone, The P 
= ~* = hiamdth ear could de- 

F tect no difference. 


BPs! 
“Dm 188 ELSIE de WOLFE 

K America’s foremost designer 

a of household inseriors j 


4 “From the characteristically dim- 

f. inutive and, graceful Heppelwhite | 

be 2 | J | to the costly replicas of historic 

“ he § ] 

The Phonograph with a Soul” 7 Blink tolimce aoe ane Peres 
fail to impr ess oe bao f ade 
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Huck Finn 





Here I Am Again! 
One More Chance 


When you were a little boy you 
dreamed of the day when you might own 
a whole set of Mark Twain—and then 
you waited and waited and grew up— 
and found that a whole set of 25 volumes— stretched in 
a row — looking like a whole library in the book case 
—cost about $150. And you said,‘‘I’ll wait until I get 
tich.”’ So you waited and were glad 
you did because one day you heard how 
Mark Twain said, ‘* I don't like the idea of 
expensive books. Sell ‘fy books at a low 
price."’ And then you saw advertisements 
that made you laugh and almost made you 
cry — you felt so young again. 

And you said, “‘Here’s my chance at last. 
I'll get these books at a little price that I 
won't mind, and I'll be a kid again with 
Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer.’ 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes 


In a little town on the Mississippia ragged 
barefooted boy lived and dreamed. Day atter 
day, as he stood on the cliff above the 
sweeping river, he looked with wistful eyes 
at the pilot boats that steamed away into the 
unknown world beyond. One day the long- 
ing to see that magic world ame too 
strong — and so he ran away and became a 
pilot. Far away, indeed, did the river carry 
him—to fame undreamed—to greatness un- 
surpassed. For that humble, neglected boy 
was Mark Twain whose memory all the 
world now reveres. 


! One ey! Only 
yyy *s ese 7 
4 Large Voluae , Sa ~ 


Not only does this coupon bring Mark 
Twain at the low price, but it brings you 
absolutely FREE Albert Bigelow Paine's 
**Life of Mark Twain."’ It happens that we 
have a few sets of the four-volume edition on 
hand and until this edition is exhausted we 
will give you a complete set FREE with 
vour set of Mark Twain. 


PAINE’S LIFE of MARK TWAIN is Recog- 
tized as the Foremost American Biography 


There are only a few—this coupon brings 
you one — and never again will you havea 
chance to geta setexcept at the full regular price. 

So this is your last chance not only to get 
the low priced Mark Twain but to get the 
Life of Mark Twain. Send the coupon 
without money today. Don't wait until 
paper and binding cost more and you have 
to pay the full price for Paine's Life of Mark 
Twain. This opportunity waits for no man 
and no clock. Today is _ e day. Here 
is the coupon. “ 

HARPER & BROTHERS 











Mail today 


sgaseseusssees 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 17 Franklin Square, M. Y. 

pend *y-- all char, pee prepaid, 2 set of Mark Bye Sy works | 25 

ndsome ¢| ped in 

pa ag A= ges, and Paine’ "a Life Mot Mark Twain, in 4 


I wiil return then, 1 Spd ‘month for" gihereice 
‘within 5 days an for 14 months 
ner cent from ond he 









I will send you 
For cash yf me ~ 


ADDRESS 


OCCUPATION 6 cc ccccccccccccceeccccescessesecescesens R. B. 3-20 
For the black half leather library edition change terms to $6 w'thin 
6 days and $6 a month for 13 months. 
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to their four small rooms in the rear, 
slipped in the key and passed into the 
stuffiness of the small place, crowded to 
distraction with the long-kept furniture 
of larger rooms. The opposite of what 
she had hoped was true. The man was 
there; the dog was gone. 

“Where is he?” she demanded, worried 
as always by the chance of his escaping 
into city streets. 

“Where—what?” he returned hazily. 

“Rags?” she said, her face thinner and 
wearier as she watched him. 

“I’ve sold him,” he said, straightening 
up with dignity—the derby meanwhile 
going to the floor. 

“And now,” she said, standing motion- 
less before him, “you are drinking up the 
price of him.” 

“Tha’s right,” he said to her, “—be dis- 
agreeable! Tha’s right—be disagree- 
able!” he said, moving his right hand with 
weary oratorical effect. “After all I’ve 
done for you!” 


oboe girl went out into the small kit- 
chen, in her black dress, to assemble 
but not to cook the evening meal. 

“Whatever this may be,” she said, her 
mind of course always upon the odd and 
challenging avenue of escape which she 
was about to hear of, “I’m through here, 
absolutely through.” 

And she passed out and closed for the 
last time—though naturally she did not 
herself expect quite that—the door of the 
place, that stuffy warehouse of old fam- 
ily furniture, of old memories. 

It was now ten minutes of eight. She 
had just about time enough to reach the 
meeting-place by the hour. 

She did not see—as it was intended 
that she should not—the large man who 
had been waiting down and across the 
street from her door for the past half- 
hour, and who followed her now at a dis- 
tance as she went through Forty-second 
Street toward the west. 

“Here,” announced a clear voice she 
recognized, and she turned and saw the 
man she was to meet at the Library en- 
trance. 

“Suppose we go up,” he suggested, 
“into the art museum. It will be both 
quiet and public there. We can talk at 
any length, entirely undisturbed.” 

“Very well,” she answered him, and was 
soon there listening to him, inside the 
quiet, sleepy, half-deserted art museum, 
as he told her his extraordinary business. 

“You are not contented now exactly, in 
your position?” he asked. 

“I’m not, no,” said Mary Manchester 
sharply. 

“And how is it at your home—your 
ties at home?” he asked her now—a 
rather peculiar question, she thought. 
And as she told him, she had again that 
feeling that she was telling him a thing 
that he already knew. 

“You might be willing,” he suggested 
next with that meaning smile, “to have 
an entirely different life?” 

“Willing!” she cried. “To change! I'll 
do anything at all that’s decent.” 













He smiled again. 
And then he made her—with proper 
reservations, naturally—his extraordinary 
offer. 

“I am a lawyer, Miss Manchester,” he 
said with that cold, oblique, but always 
most intelligent smile of his. “One chief 
business that we have is building up in 
advance a theory of a case. Suppose,” he 
went on to Mary Manchester, “I do this 
now, in our conversation. It might be 
one way of approaching our subject 
which would be of advantage to both of 
us. 

“Let us suppose, then,” he said when 
she assented, “that on our theory of a 
possible case, there are two women who 
look exceedingly alike—so much so that 
the resemblance is more than striking, is 
really deceiving. There are, of course, 
such cases in the world.” 

“The woman of the photograph!” The 
girl could not help exclaiming. 

“This is one of them, we will say,” the 
lawyer went on with his theory*—not an- 
swering her. “Now, let us assume that 
one of these women is quite poor—in cir- 
cumstances that make her most unhappy, 
let us say.” 

“Say desperate, if you like!” 
Mary Manchester. 

He smiled. “Put it as you like,” he 
said deferentially. She could not help 
noticing his uniform politeness. “Des- 
perate, let us say!”” And he went on with 
his artful argument, framed with that last 
art that conceals art. “But the other 
woman, on the other hand, has everything 
in the world to live for—an immense 
wealth held for her alone, centered on her. 
And yet in a way she is more unhappy— 
much more unfortunate than the one she 
so much resembles.” 

“How?” asked the girl sharply. 

“Sickness,” said the lawyer briefly. 
“And now death!” 

“She is dead?” asked Mary Manches- 
ter, shrinking involuntarily. 

“No—dying,” replied the man, hold- 
ing her eyes with his, now apparently 
without resistance on her part. 

“Well?” she asked, frightened in spite 
of herself and her surroundings. 

“Suppose,” he said, “in the circum- 
stances some one—a lawyer, let us say— 
came to the girl who was so poor and 
said: ‘How would you like to live your 
life as a woman immensely rich, cared 
for day and night by servants, in one of 
the most palatial houses in America?’” 

“How—how could ~she?” breathed 
Marv Manchester from dry lips. 

“Easily enough,” said the lawyer 
smoothly, “by our theory of the case. 
She would only need to change her name. 
It is no harder, properly arranged,” he 
said, regarding her, “than a change 0 
dresses. 

“But there are other matters,” he went 
on fluently. “I will be frank! Matters 
which the poorer woman would have to 
face, which are not so pleasant or 9? 
easy! She wou'd become, by necessity, 
an entirely different woman. She must 
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learn and act an entirely new life. She 
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THINGS » THAT » ENDURE 





The works of men that endure are all alike 
vitalized by the same spark. ‘That spark is 
the striving for an ideal perfection that for- 
gets immediate profit. 


When the Apperson Brothers built with 
their own hands the first mechanically suc- 
cessful automobile, their goal was achieve- 
ment of an ideal perfection. 


And as Apperson has grown, this spirit has 
never changed. It has kept the Appersons 
breaking trail for more than a quarter 
ofacentury. It has endowed every 
Apperson car with enduring worth. 


Appersons stay at their best a long, 
long time. Owners of old Apperson 
Sixes and Fours still drive them today, 


finding it difficult to believe that the Apper- 
son Eight can be an improvement. 


Yet the Apperson Eight isa big advance. It 
has eighty less parts. Astonishing accelera- 
tion—from 1 to 40 miles an hour in 40 sec- 
onds. This shows the motor’s flexibility 
and tremendous power. And the car is so 
perfectly balanced that the brake curbs the 
speed from 40 miles an hour to a dead stop 
in 4 seconds—,o yards. 

These outstanding superiorities repre- 

sent the excellence of the whole car 

and its every part. 


And Apperson excellence endures. 
DRIVE an Apperson First —Then 
Decide. 


Apperson Bros. AUTOMOBILE Company, Kokomo, Indiana 
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The next time you do this, buy a small can of Effecto Auto 


Enamel. 


It’s a great tonic for banged fenders, and’ll surprise 


your wife almost as much as the backin’ out stunt! 


Effecto Auto Enamel is a 
wonder-worker on banged and 
scraped fenders. The Effecto 
habit will keep your car look- 
ing new, and the gnawing tooth 
of rust won’t get a start. 
small can of Black is a handy thing in the 
garage and costs little. 

Effecto finds its greatest usefulness in the 
complete refinishing of cars. Mr. J. T. Wall, 
a stock broker of Baltimore, was the possessor 
of a much-used Maxwell and had great diffi- 
culty in selling it — until he purchased $5 
worth of Effecto, with which he trimmed up 
the old boat like a Xmas tree! ‘To his surprise 
and delight it brought $400! 

A few hours work and several dollars worth 
of Effecto will transform any decrepit old 
gasolene wagon into a lustrous new-looking 
automobile — 24 to 48 hours for drying, and 
as often as not one coat will do! 

Effecto Auto Finishes are easy to use — 
easy-working, self-leveling and quick-drying. 





MADE 


AUTO. . 
FINISHES 


TH MAKERS OF PRATT 


Made in nine live auto enamel 
colors: Black, Blue, Green, 
Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, 
Cream and White — the orig- 
— genuineautoenamel. Not 

a paint, wax or polish, but an 
ename/ finish that will last longer than the finish 
on most new cars. Also made in clear Finish- 
ing varnish for cars in fairly good condition, and 
Top & Seat Dressing, which renews and water- 
proofs old tops, cushions and all upholstery. 


cto 


Be sure you get the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel—there are already many imitations. 


Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 


Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers everywhere. If you have 
any trouble getting the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel write us at once. We will see that 
you are supplied. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 157 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 103 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


BERT VARI ES 











QUICKLY 
LEARNED 


ACES 


aaa ** Our Disc Records 
the correct accent and | Pronunciation until you 
know it. Family and friends enjoy language study by the 
LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
and Cescntato Practical og 4 


‘ou studied 
‘Free re tr ial Offer. 








NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years with 
these Artificial Ear Drums, I 
wear them day and night. 


















They are perfectly comfort- 
able. No onesees them, Write 
me and I will tell youa true 
story, how I got deaf and how dicated Gram 
bh: make you hear. Address “Pat. Nov. 1908 
oro. > WAY, 29 Ear Drum Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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PERSONAL 


i: Pens 


Spencerian Pens are today what 
they have been all these years— 
the best pens made. The finest pen 
steel, a perfect writing point and 
extra long life make them so. That 
fascinating book, 
Handwriting Reveals’’, and 10 
sample pens, different patterns, 
sent on receipt of 10c. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
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would be for a long time, months, Dos. 
sibly years, a chronic invalid, secluded 
from everyone by ill health. But that, 
perhaps,” he said, and she felt again thy 
sense that in some way he must know of 
her, “might be borne by the other poorer 
woman for a time at least. She migh 
even welcome for a time the chance ty 
rest.” 

“But what,” she replied, turning at the 
last moment from the question she mog 
desired to know, “is all this for?” 





HE explained it to her—most play 
ibly, the business reasons why the 
Trust must not be dissolved—to the dis 
advantage, among other things, of thoy 
sands to whom it gave employment and 
living, so long as it was intact, If 
seemed convincing to her, very, as he 
told it—the more so, no doubt, becaus 
her mind was preoccupied with another 
question—the question that she did not 
yet dare to ask. 

“What is it?” Jasper Haig inquired, en. 
couraging her. “What else do you wish 
to know—about this case we are suppop 
ing?” 


“The other woman,” she ventured, “the 


And ‘she swerved aside again—asking 
still another question. “I suppose, of 
course, that she is not married?” she said 

“Yes,” said the lawyer gravely. “She 
is married. But that would not be in any 
way so difficult a matter to her substitute 
as many others.” 

“Not difficult!” 

“No,” returned the lawyer slowly, 
“not when she has lived separated from 
her husband—in a different dwelling for 
years—by mutual agreement. 

“No,” he went on, “the problem for 
the other woman whom we are supposing 
would not be serious there. I can assure 
you certainly of that. For after all, her 
main purpose would be to do exactly 
what the other did—to be the other 
woman, in fact, in every possible way.’ 

“She might stand that, possibly,” said 
Mary Manchester a little ironically— 
thinking what that house must be, and 
remembering her own. “But— 

“But what?” he inquired again alter 
her. 

“The other—the other woman,” she 
asked at length, “what would become of 
her?” 

*She would become, let us say, accor 
ing to our supposition, Mary Manche 
ter!” 

“Yes” said the girl. “But—what— 

" understand,” the lawyer broke i 
calmly. “You must know naturally what 
will become of her. Whether any wrong 
—not to say violence—will be done het 
in any way. Is that it?” 

“Ves,” she breathed. 

“She will die,” he said. 

“Die!” cried Mary Manchester, stand- 
ing, her eyes dil: ited. 

But the man soothed her with 4 quiet 
motion of the hand. “Don’t be alarmed,” 
he said. “No slightest harm will be done 
her—or can be.” 

“What do you mean?” 
excited girl. i 

“T mean that she is dead now— Prat 
cally dead already. She has passed a 
possible harm—or even sensation. 
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Famous For /ts Marvelous Motor 


“the 






Cars of Comfort in 
ALL Seasons 


OU may laugh at the rains and the 
snows and the winds,— if you have 
a Chandler Sedan or Coupe. 


In fair weather or foul, there are no 
more pleasing cars than these two. 
Both are of handsome lines and finish, 
luxuriously upholstered and uncom- 
monly restful in the comfort of their 
cushions. The sedan seats seven per- 
sons, when the auxiliary chairs are used, 
and the coupe seats four. 


The highest development of the 
modern coach-maker’s art is seen in 
these two handsome Chandler closed 
cars. Yet, mounted on the standard 
Chandler chassis, distinguished above 
others for its really marvelous motor, 
they are most fairly priced. 

The Chandler Sedan and Coupe are 
the selection of discriminating pur- 
chasers. May we show you these 
beautiful cars? 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 


Limousine, $3395 


(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland) 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: No. 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMCTOR” 

















A Wife Too Many 


Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful 
woman and a distinguished man, © Little 
indeed did the gay and gallant crowd know 
that around these heads there flew stories 
of terror—of murder—and treason— that 
on their entrance half a dozen detectives 
sprang up from different parts of the place. 

Because of them the lights of ‘the War 
Department in Washington blazed far ifto 
the night. About their fate was wound the 
tragedy of a broken marriage, of a fortune 
lost, of a nation betrayed, 


It is a wonderful story with the kind of 
mystery that you will sit up nights trying to 
fathom. It is just one of the stories fash- 
ioned by that master of mystery 


He is the detective genius of our age. 
He has taken science—science that stands 
for this age — and allied it to the mystery 
and romance of detective fiction. Even to 
the smallest detail, every bit of the plot is 
worked out scientifically. Such plots — 
such suspense — with real, vivid people 
moving through the maclstrcm of life! 
Frenchmen have mastered the art of terror 
stories. English writers have thrilled 
whole nations by their artful heroes. 
But all these seem old-fashioned—out-of- 
date— beside the infinite varicty — the 
weird excitementof Arthur B.Reeve'stales. 


F REE—Poe 


To those who send the coupon promptly, 
we will give FREE a set of Edgar Allan 
Poe's masterpieces in 10 volumes. 

When the police of New York failed 
to solve one of the most fearful murder 
mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe — 
far off there in Paris —found the solution. 
The story is in these volumes. 

This is a wonderful combination. Here 
are two of the greatest writers of mystery 
and scientific detective stories. You can 
get the Reeve at a remarkably low price 
and the Poe FREE, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 








Send me, all charges 
volumes. Also.send me, 
—in 10 volumes. If both 
within 6 days at your expense. 
5 days and a a month for 14 months, 


NAME csresccccnveccccccccecesescssccesessesesesseces seeceeeeee 
ADDRESS sececvcscccscccccescveceseceesecccesesesesescessesees 


OCCUPATION cossecersevece seeeeee seceecescceceeces R. B, 3-20 





the other woman,” he added, “the real 
Mary Manchester, let us cail her, would, 
if she entered into such an arrangement 
as we suppose, naturally not wish to take 
all this from the statement of a lawyer. 
She must be shown this positively—so 
there could be no possible mistake.” 

“She must be!” the girl cried vehe- 
mently. 

“She will be—very simply,” repeated 
Jasner Haig; and he explained to her at 
more length the other woman’s situation. 

“T must see all this,” said Mary Man- 
chester, getting up, “with my own eyes.” 

“Naturally,” said Jasper Haig. And 
going out with her, he hailed a taxi. 


CHAPTER IV 


IFTH AVENUE at night, at eight- 

thirty, even, is so different a place 
from that other street. the go'den street 
of the women—the Fifth Avenue of the 
day. Vacant, resounding, its black, shin- 
ing floor passed beneath the lonely lights, 
between the palisades of darkened build- 
ings and shadowy streets on either side, 
free and opened and unembarrassed to 
their hurrying taxi-driver on his way 
toward the dark elm:border of Central 
Park. 

The ancient motor-vehicle passed the 
wolden horsemen at the southern sate, 
went northward several streets that Mary 
Manchester did not accuratelv count, 
turned eastward and stopped. The 
two figures, the girl and the co!d, courte- 
ous, finely dressed man, alighted and 
went up the high: outside steps to the 
door. And more than once, as _ thev 
went, the girl would have reconsidered 
and turned back. She would have done 
so certainly, no doubt, but that she saw 
everything was exactly what the lawyer 
had promised her—the semi-public wait- 
ing room of a doctor, with two or three 
peonle, evidently patients, waiting there. 
It was a place obviously of much more 
than resnectability, of wealth, securitv 
and refinement—the office, in point of 
fact, of a very celebrated doctor. 

“Here is the young woman of whom 
I spoke to you,” said Jasper Hig, 
when the two had passed together back 
into the private office of the celebrated 
doctor. 

“Will you explain to her the condition 
of your patient?” the lawyer asked him 
when they were seated. 

The doctor did so, very simply, very 
certainly—in the convincing way which 
men of unusually clear intellect com- 
mand. His very presence and manner 
carried conviction with them. 

“Tt is a matter of hours now,” he said, 
concluding, “with Mrs. Rutherford. I 
was waiting with some anxiety for you to 
come; and now, if you are willing,” he 
said, rising and inclining his distinguished 
head in the direction of the girl, “we 
should be going there at once.” 

She rose with him, more convinced by 
the man himself even than by his explana- 
tion; and the three went out together into 
the waiting taxicab, and turned again 
northward upon the elm-fringed avenue, 
and stopped before going far, in front of 
one of the great houses. 

It was not to be a very difficult matter 
after all for a man of Jasper Haig’s 
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_Holburton Residence 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Fire Peril? 
Not With Natco! 


Cost? Less than brick 
or concrete and but little 
more than frame con- 
struction. Natco will also 
make your home wermer 
in winter, cooler in 
summer, damp proof, 
vermin proof and most 
important of all—fire 
safe. 


Herman Fritz, Arch, 


Send a post card now for 
“Fire Proof Houses of Natco 
Hollow Tile” with its twenty- 
four pictures and full descrip- 
tions of Natco Homes and see 
for yourself how beautifully and 
economically and safely you 
can build of Natco Hollow Tile. 
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- COMPANY: | 
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Arch'ts, Cranford, Ba 


Stained with Cadot’ 
Hollingsworth & Bragdon 


Halve Your - Paint Bill 
Halve Your Labor Bill 


by using 
| Cabot’ s Creosote Satis 


Paint costs more than ever before, a 
poorer in quality. These stains oe 
as much and can be put on twice ag om 
halving the labor cost. They are im 
softer, richer and more artistic iD 
coloring effects, and are adapted forty shi 
siding, boards, and other exterio 
Made of Creosote, “‘the best wood press 
tive known,” and the strongest and 
fast colors, ground in linseed oil. 

You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. 
Jor stained wood samples and name of nearest 


SAMUEL CABOT , lnc., Manfg.© 
18 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St, Sal 
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Yew Series Haynes Suburban——seven 


pa Cord and 
wheels standard e equipment on all'aiz eylsn miler ¢ cars, Cord tr 4 


five wire wheels standard equipm on all t elve cylinder 


wheels optional equipment, at on ys haven, on all wmode a 


This advertisement copyrighted, 1920, by The Haynes Automobile Company. 
































THE NEW SERIES HAYNES SUBURBAN 


PPRECIATION of the most ad- 

vanced modern taste in closed cars 
is expressed in the new series seven- 
oe Haynes Suburban, the ultra- 
uxurious, dualtype closed car, which 
affords the distinctiveness of a chauf- 
feur-driven equipage when desired, as 
well as the congenial family atmosphere 
of an owner-driven car. 


This is accomplished by the lowering of the 


_ plate glass partition, making the entire interior 


a single compartment. The driver's seat and 
forward division are trimmed in genuine 
leather; the rear compartment, with its wide, 
lounge-like seat and roomy auxiliary chairs, is 
upholstered in fine woolen cloth. 


Considered from every angle the new series 
seven-passenger Haynes Suburban is a choice 


LAW 





exposition of the highest development of the 
coach-builder’s art. 


Beauty, strength, power and comfort—these 
four essential factors of character in a car, which 
were developed and combined by Haynes en- 
gineers and designers, naturally rule in the 
creation of this, as well as all other Haynes 
offerings. 


The Haynes, America’s first car, now exhibited 
by the Government at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, National Museum, Washington, D. C., 
was invented, designed and built by Elwood 
Haynes, in 1893. 


The beautiful Haynes Brochure is descriptive 
of all the new 1920 and new series Haynes 
character cars. This Brochure, and prices, will 
be mailed to you upon request. Address 
Dept. 35. 


THe Haynes AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
KOKOMO, INDIANA - - 
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AT HOME 


AT forty or fifty a woman 
may still not feel more than 
twenty-five years old. But no 
matter how well preserved her 
skin may be, how clear the 
sparkle of her eyes or how 
painstaking she may be in 
other details of her toilette— 
in the end she will be judged 
by the appearance of her hair. 
For there is no longer any excuse 
for permitting the hair to remain 
gray, faded and streaked. 
own home, with no other help than 
a bottle of BROWNATONE, all its 
original color and beauty can be in- 
stantly restored—any shade from 
light to medium brown, dark brown or 


black—making it even more glorious 
and attractive than it was in youth. 


In one’s 


Hundreds of thousands of women 
use and all leading druggists recom- 
mend this safe and harmless hair 
tinting preparation. 


BROWNATONE 


Send Iicents for 


“Trial Bottle 


and valuable booklet on 


the care of the hair. 


Two colors: ‘*Light 
to Medium Brown”’ 
and ‘‘Dark Brown to 
Black.’’ Two sizes: 
35 cents and $1.15. 
In Canada, 50 cents 
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resources to present to her the proof of 
the extraordinary story—his theory of this 
case. He had had many greater diffi- 
culties in establishing other legal theor.es 
in cases he had built up in the past— 
this because, no doubt, for one reason, 
his present theory was so largely true. 
There, as the veiled visitor came into 
the high sick-room, lay the woman of 
the photograph. A pronounced shudder 
passed over the slender figure with the 
veiled face. For there, but for the grace 
of God, from every appearance lay her 
own self, dying. 

For no one, in fact, once seeing it, 
could doubt the condition of the woman 
in that great bed. She was prdctically 
dead now. Thought had long passed from 
those eyes, as the veiled girl could have 
seen for herself, without any of the care- 
ful explanations of the men with her. 

For the woman in the great bed, death 
had come already—to all practical pur- 
poses; for the woman at her bedside 
health and happiness and life and wealth 
were to be had for the taking. 

“You see!” said Jasper- Haig. 

“Yes,” said Mary Manchester, con- 
senting, bowing her head to her great 
new fortune. 

And yet strangely enough—so insecure 
is life for all of us—it was that very 
night that Mary Manchester was found 
by chance wandering dazed, stricken by 
the heat, and taken up by a singular good 
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fortune. by a kindly and very fy 
physician, and brought into the » 
hospital in his own limousine, Apj 
next day, never regaining conscioygd 
she was dead. 

Mary Manchester was dead y 
ber, one of a million, a workings 
whose very identity after death yy 
have been unknown but for a Message 
mail—whose origin he did not sen 
know—to her half-drunken stepfather, 
man so worthless, so far from dee 
that he did not even claim and take y 
the body of his stepdaughter, which, 
then buried by the further kindnes 
the celebrated doctor who had found 
in the street, buried at his own exp 
in a private plot away from the ter 
monotony of the last resting-place of; 
city’s own poor, where they lie row 4 
row upon the city’s island of death, 

Mary Manchester was dead in Bé 
vue. .You will find it in the records ham 
today. Adelaide Rutherford, the » 
heiress, by a fortunate turn in her ile 
though still delicate, was evidently nh 
ing from her recent desperate illness, | 
the great Gorgam Trust, unlike the 
spairing lover in the ballad, had still 
thing of its own to live for—and live 


George Kibbe Turner’s remarkalk 
story of the life of a great trust ful 
and the people it dominated will 
continued in the next, the April, isz 
of The Red Book Magazine, 
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could live with them, and look after 
Ruth’s and Carrie’s things, and help when 
the servants were out or had gone. And 
I'd have a good home. But they did 
think my clothes weren’t suitable for one 
in my circumstances—extravagant, you 
know! Aunt Sarah said she supposed I’d 
spent all the insurance money! And to- 
night, when I took it for granted I was 
going to this dance, they almost died! 
They—” 

“Beasts!” said Stockton. 
make a servant of you!” 

“Oh, never mind—they can’t!” she 
cried. “You see, Mr. Stockton—I made 
eleven thousand four hundred and fifteen 
dollars last year! I know, because I had 
to pay most of it for my income-tax.” 

He gasped. And before he asked any 
questions, he proved that laughter can, 
at times, be a contagious disease. 

“Movies!” she answered, when he final- 
ly voiced his questions. “I write *em— 
write ’em by the reel. I’m Peggy North 
—if it happens to mean anything in your 
life. It didn’t, in theirs. I think they 
feel that the movies are vulgar.”* 

“Peggy North!” he said reverently. 
“My soul! No wonder you could help 
me with my play! I’ve seen everything 
you’ve written for Cutler and Jane Sher- 
man. You’ve—why, you’ve written real 
comedies for the movies!” 

“Wait till I write this one!” she said 
viciously. “Oh, you iust wait! ‘Cinder- 
ella’ with a reverse twist!” 


“Wanting to 


“Let’s collaborate!” he said. “Come 
on down to that dance—now!” 
“Oh!” she said. “I want to! I wonder 





if I couldn’t scare up a costume?” 








She leaped to her feet, flew actos 
room, flooded it with light. She # 
poised, staring at a heap of batik 
ings that had been tossed with a stu 
carelessness upon the broad window # 

“You too!” she cried. “I can 
that stuff and throw two costumes! 
gether—they showed me _ where 
machine was—wondered if I cowl 
make some of the girls’ clothes! Wel 
Futurism and Cubism—you cal 
yours over your clothes—we both a 
just like your domino! Oh, wait-J 
you dare speak to me or get in my 

He obeyed her literally, smoking 
cigarette after another, and watching 
dazzled by the speed with whid 
worked, tagging after her at a salt! 
tance. 

“Come here!” she called once pa 
torily. “Take off that domino—I't 
to see if this fits you!” 

She flung priceless batiks upon bis 

“You'll do!” she said. “Oh, Im 
were a man—no, I don't, either! | 
man could do what I’m going t0® 
my dear aunt!” : 

She vanished presently, beatilé 
own costume with her. When # 
turned, he gasped. In the most! 
tesque costume he had ever see, 
the loveliest creature his eyes Mi! 
beheld. , 

Masks were easily made, it ape 

“All right—come along!” she ™ 
last. 

They entered as a dance begat, 

“Let’s dance in,” said Pegsy, 
—before the floor gets crowded 
Only one other couple was 0 
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Makes Sour Flair 
Look ts Best 


ROPER SHAMPOOING is what makes your hair beautiful. It brings out all 
the real life, lustre, natural wave and color, and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 
Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep it beautiful, but it cannot 


stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. ‘The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. ‘This is why leading motion picture stars, theatrical people, 


and discriminating women use WATKIN 





This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless product, cannot possibly injure, and does not dry 
the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten 
the hair with water and rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which rinses 
out easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The hair dries quickly 
and evenly, and has the appearance of being much thicker and heavier than it is. It leaves the 
fond ee and silky, bright, fresh-looking py supe its 

. 8) j easy to manage. 
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Youcan get WaTkINns Mutsiriep Cocoanut OIL SHAMPOO \ | ‘ ~ S 
atany drug store. A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. LA yw | ye J 
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than that of Beauty? Yes, one can—with Garden Court 
Double Combination Cream, for this new cream used as 
a massage increases the circulation and builds up the 
tissues beneath the skin. 

And it 1s equally good as’ a vanishing cream, night crea 
or foundation cream. It takes the place of a varied 
assortment of special creams, and is perfumed with the 
delightful Garden Court bouquet--32 fragrances 1n one. 


Face Powder Toilet Water 

Double CombinationCream Extract (bulk) per oz. 

Cold Cream Extract —The Gift Pack 
Tale Benzoin & Almond Cream 


SEND for free sample of Garden Court Face Powder and copy of our new booklet 
The Eighth Art.” with interesting information about toilettes for every occasion 


NELSON, perro Mien. USA 


Garden Court toilet 
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exclusively at the 
thousands of Penslar 
Drug Stores display- 
ing this sign through- 
out the United States 
and Canada. 
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ipped through the press at the 

oh Map swung out into a waltz. 
, G followed them around the room. 
Fantastic figures that had been about to 
in dancing paused, followed Peggy and 
Stockton with their eyes, forgot their 
own purpose. A little ripple of applause 
started at one end of the floor, and spread 
i ildfire. 
oe beautifully!” said Peggy. 
“J. can dance with you!” he said. 
“Never could before.” 
“Look—will you look?” she whispered. 
7 turn me, so you can see— 
ered, and beheld Mrs. Ransom 
and Ruth and Carrie. They sat in their 
box, staring. Mrs. Ransom was clapping 
a his fears to the winds. Bra- 
zenly he led Peggy straight past that box, 
within two feet of the women he had 
abandoned and betrayed. 

“He must have gone home—” he heard 
one of them saying. 4 
“Tm going to die—I_know I am!” said 
Peggy. “I’ve got to sit down. Oh-o- 
h!” 
: For the first time it was Stockton who 


was ; 

“Come!” he said. ‘We wont wait to 
unmask at midnight—maybe they don’t, 
oovway Mast af the nennle hawen’+ ent 


Laughter made her too weak to resist. 
He led her straight to Mrs. Ransom’s 
box. Bowing, he removed his mask. 

“Mr. Stockton!” 

It was Mrs. Ransom who spoke. 
and Carrie just squealed. 

“T ventured to go up and find Miss 
North and suggest a costume she could 
improvise,” he said. “And she was good 
enough to make some improvements in 
mine.” 

“Margaret!” said Mrs. Ransom terri- 
bly. “I am_ surprised—and_ shocked! 
This is New York, not California.” 

“T think ‘Peggy’ is much prettier than 
‘Margaret,’” said Stockton. “And of 
course if you speak of her as Margaret, 
Mrs. Ransom, people wont know the 
famous Peggy North is your niece!” 


Ruth 


RS. RANSOM’S eyes opened wide— 
so did her mouth, only to close again 
at once. She looked at Stockton as a dog 
might at a rabbit that had turned and bit- 
ten him. 
“Miss North, you see,” he went on, “is 
a shining light of the higher branch of 
my own profession. Millions see her 
plays, not the mere thousands who may 
hear mine. And yet, we are, in a sense, 
collaborators—” 


“T want to dance!” said Peggy. ‘We'll 








een 
on a side-table, had noticeably 
Since dinner. 

He was very bright and encouraging 
about Laverty. Laverty was sure to get 
the murderer and return within a couple 
of days at most. (It had been a week, at 
dimnet-time.) Laverty would be heart- 
broken when he discovered that there 
had been a letter, and that it had gone 
astray. And was there anything—any 
thing at all—that he could do for Miss 
Lyndon? 

Joan looked round the packing-case- 
fumished room, a little oddly, but her 
refusal was entirely courteous. 

Then Copeland, who seemed to get 
more and more talkative, began asking 
questions, and I did not know whether to 
feel angry, or delighted, when he rattled 
out in a brisk succession all the queries 
that I would have given a finger or an 
polly put to Joan myself—if I had 


stood 
sunk. 


Had she known Laverty long? Had 

long engaged to him? Had they 

seen each other lately? When had she 

heard from him? The questions 

Ke certainly impertinent, but I was glad 

0 see that she took them quietly, and 
to them without offense. 


t state that Copeland was in 
hdid,net think drink -was the’ cause; ° 


back, Aunt Sarah!” 
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rather the effect of it—demanded 
ience. 

Ai listened to her answers, somewhat 
ch the feeling of a man gathering 
finrit but much-wanted information by 

ans of eavesdropping. She had known 
in gerty all her life; they had been 

oolmates. She had been engaged to 
eae since she was sixteen. That was 
eight years. Laverty was twenty-seven 
now. She had been in England, staying 
with friends, and had not seen him for 
five years. She had last heard from him 
in ‘Sydney, about two months ago; he 
ha’ written to beg her to come right 
up: and marry him on his patrol-officer’s 
saliary of two hundred and twenty-five, 
and her own little fortune of a hundred 
a ‘year, instead of waiting any longer; he 
had said he was terribly lonely, and that 
he was sure other men must be trying to 
—~ Here there was a gap, which I could 
fillli—aye, all too easily! Had not I been 
one of the other men? 

About this time, though I longed to 
hear more, I thought it well to inter- 
verne. It seemed to me that Copeland, 
drunk, drugged, or crazed with coming 
fever, had gone far enough. I turned the 
conversation determinedly to the ravages 
of the Rata-rata tribes, whom we had 
been trying to subdue for some years, 
and asked him if they were troublesome 
about Siai station? 

“Very,” he said emphatically, and 
laumched into an account of their ill- 
deeds. 

But here I interrupted determinedly, 
with a suggestion that we should go and 
sit. out in the cleared square beyond the 
hovuseyunder the coolnéss of the night 
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and the stars. Joan Lyndon rose at once. 
Copeland stayed behind a moment, “to 
speak to his orderly,” he said. The ex- 
p!anation was unnecessary—as unneces- 
sary as the superfluous, self-betraying ex- 
planation of the drunkard always is. 

“For all that,” I heard my mind say- 
ing to me as I brought out the chairs 
and set them on a dry, snake-free space 
of ground. “It isn’t drink, essentially, 
that is the matter with this man.” 

9 e 
HEN he came out, he seemed to have St 1B t ( t Sink 

a silent fit, for he scarcely spoke at ee 0a S ail 

40 Sto S from all, but sat and smoked, the glow of his Steel compartments fore and aft 
p pipe, and of mine, making two scarlet @ like in a life-boat make these boats 
Ist Street to 40th pin-points against the dark of the forests. absolutely safe. Puncture - proof 
Copeland, as always, struck the jarring steel. hull can’t sath hg dry 
note. | # out or open at the Seams. lever 
brake lining. But Garco doesn’t “Well,” he said suddenly, with a loud | § oonat “Ponered with best sail 
mindit. Notabit. For Garco’s laugh, this is an odd sort of a wedding- j motor, having silent under-water exhaust. 
: » day for you, Miss Lyndon—eh? He na Mullins boats are designed by America’s 

not ordinary. It’s good for steen sah 39 : Ege ; 
= had a hateful way of tacking “eh?” pro- @) leading naval architects and built in the 
thousand stops of that kind—and nounced like “J,” to the end of every | @ world’s largest boat factory. More than 
for just as many of those slow second sentence. Tl Grtesturcatalen fever bmetehefa 
ng of from 40 omar nothing I do not know what she was going to # wooden power boats, rowbvats and canobs, 

in as many seconds. answer him, for of a sudden something | © - . 

Specially selected asbestos; fine, happened. Out of the dark—it was im-| © Minliine Baty Capea 
strong wire; a friction that goes clear possible to say whence—rose a cry so % 618 Franklin Street SALEM, OHIO 

through. That’s Garco. Your dealer frightful as to send a shock right down y 

will tell you more. my spine. PRES RATE R CO ET | 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co. Immediately on the heels of the cry— 

Charleston, S. C. though one would never have believed 

CHICAGO PITTSBURGH that anything which produced that yell 

could live to produce another—followed 
a second. 

“Oh, my God!” said some one in the 
silence that followed. It was not Joan; 
I knew that, because she had jumped out 
of her chair at the first cry, and run right 
over to me, and I was holding her in 
my arms. She shook all over. 

“Don’t be frightened; it’s nothing,” J 
said, “nothing at all. Why, Copeland,’ 
—for he was actually groaning and 
murmuring “God, God!”—‘“don’t yo 
know the thing? Haven't you heard if 
before?” 

“Do you know it? What is it?” he 
shot out. ; I Become a 


“It’s the O-O. Don’t you know the : 
Traffic Manage 


O-O? Ask the boys. They'll tell you. 

Some people call it,”—I was busy petting 

Joan; I don’t think St. Anthony himself ce 
would have blamed me,—“Some people,” ee half a million 

I went on rather disconnectedly, “call it j ree —— all rail 
the— No, Miss Lyndon, there’s abso- who know how to rou 
lutely nothing to be scared of; it gave J shipments, obtail 


ho k 
: KP 

me a jolt myself, but I know it quite Vy shortest mileage 
‘G 








Not a happy life for ordinary 











well. Some people, I believe, call it the secure quickest 
deliveries, clas 
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What's your desire? 





| hae getaway? Speed? A wide range of driving 
flexibility? Power for hard hills and bad roads? 
A motor so alive that it “hangs on” all day long and 
finishes fresh at night? Restful passenger comfort, as 
in a lounging room? A car so good to see that people 
cannot help admiring it? And so sturdy that you 
are a stranger in repair shops? Which of these 
is your desire? 


The reason we ask is that we know one surprising 
car that has them all. It is the newest Winton Six, a 
most exceptional and inviting automobile. May we 
send you literature? 


The Winton Company 


120 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 








mton Oil Engines for belt drive, to be used in isolated power plants, and Winton Oil-Engine Generating Sets are 
mupactured by the Winton Company in a separate, splendidly equipped’ engine-building plant. .Write-us.-your needs, . 
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THE SONORA ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 15°-HERE SHOWN IN A SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
SETTING—IN A MAGNIFICENT PALACE OF THE ANCIENT CITY OF VENICE 


OR richness and superb elegance, this Italian Renaissance 

model is one of the finest phonographs offered by Sonora. 
This lovely cabinet gives an external beauty; the greatest 
beauty of the Sonora, however, is in its marvelous fone, 
srreet, true, pure, and amazingly expressive. 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


OnorT 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 
won highest score for tone at the Panama Pacific Exposition. It is 
chosen by those who want the best, and there is a pride in possessing it. 

Note the important features : 


‘Plays ALL MAKES of disc records per- ning, powerful, silent motor; motor meter 
fectly without extra attachments; tone which tells how many more records can 
modulator at the sound source; effective, be played before rewinding is necessary ; 
simple automatic stop; extra-long -run- convenient envelope filing system, etc., etc 


Matchless upright and period models 
Prices $60 to $1000 
Today send for Catalog J? 


Sonora Phonograph Company, Iuc. 
: E. Brightson, President 
NEW YORK pom me Fifth Ave. at 53rd St. 279 Broadway 
Canadian Distributors: I. MONTAGNES & ~O., Toronto 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Sonora is licensed and operates under BASIC PATENTS of the phonograph industry. 
Use Sonora Semi-Permanent Silvered Need 'es—play many times—increase records’ life, 
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in the bush than he has. I'll allow 
the nastiest-sounding thing I- know, | 
if you'll take my advice,” J} 
“you'll go right off to bed now; 
simply must be tired.” 

“A little,” she answered me, mg 
off toward the patrol-hut, where the 
orange glow of a hurricane-lantern shou 
that the boys were prepa:.ug. her 
for her. 


[ FOLLOWED Copeland, and f 
him sitting on his camp stretch 
smoking, when I came in, and note 
could possibly have been more ordi 
than his demeanor. It even struck me a 
too ordinary. He made no _ refers 
whatever to the O-O and his own hum 
flight; or to the strange things he 
been saying and doing. 
He made no inquiry about the y 
of his guest, and so I did not trou 
tell him that I had arranged for the 
trustworthy of our police boys to 
on her veranda, with the sergeant § 
across the door. 
When the light was out, I madaly 
arrangements of my own, calcilafg 
render things ‘still more secure. If 
length of string from the top leg of @ 
land’s stretcher over to my wrist) 
could not have moved, on that uns 
little bed, without waking me ins 
Just as daylight was beginning t& 
down through the ventilation space 
top of the-sago walls, I woke. Ia 
wake at that hour; it’s a habit ¢ 
bush people. Copeland was sleepi 
heavy, snoring sleep. 
I pulled up my net and bop 
there is no use staying in a hot bed, 
it’s half-past five o’clock, and cool 
the forest is full of dew, and smelling 
paradise. My bare foot touched a 
paper on the “floor, half under the be 
don’t know what made me pick it # 
was going to look at it, but Copel 
snores suddenly ceased, and as If 
he might wake, I slipped the papera 
the breast pocket of my pajamas 4 
went out. 
My orderly was up, and marching ae 
military way about the square, a¥ 
me. ; 
“Tea, Taubada?” he asked. ; 
“Ves. Sinuabada” (“chieftains 
right?” “a 
“Yessir.” fe 
“That’s right,” I said, and drew the. 
paper out of my pocket. And in 
moment more I knew that things Wem) 
not right with the Sinuabada, but very 
wrong indeed. # 
For the paper was the torn envelgyy 
of a letter, with a recent Port More 
postmark on it, and the address was ay 
Laverty, Esq., Siai Government Station; 
in a strong yet delicate handwriting % 
could only have been Joan Lyndon’s. : 
It was the missing letter—the one Sa 
she had written to tell Laverty of Oy 
arrival, the letter that Copeland declaitay 
had never come. As clearly as if 13 
been told the whole thing, I could see hilt 
taking it out of the office post- -bag, 
ing it, destroying it, and then putting of 
Laverty with some lie or other. a 
And why? Why, in heaven’s name, 


j:he -sent- the. patrol-officer off into 


mountains just at that time? waa 
he suppressed the letter? Why 
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AutoStrop Razor 
l 


— sharpens itse lf 


. The most convenient razor, affording 
the quickest, smoothest shaves 


] AutoStrop Razor blades are made of the hardest, 
toughest steel produced for razor blade use. They 
providethesharpest,mostdurable kind ofcutting edge. 


2. Aremarkable, patented self-stropping device, simple 
and efficient, is built right into the frame of the 
AutoStrop Razor. 


3 To resharpen the blade you slip the specially 
prepared strop right through the razor head—then 
pass the razor back and forth along the strop. You 
don’t have to take the razor apart or remove the 
blade. 


4 A touch of a little lever adjusts the blade to your 
type of beard—gives you a close, medium or light 
shave. 


5 To clean, you simply hold the razor under the water 
faucet. Nothing totake apart, nothing to reassemble 
—you don’t even remove the blade. 


6 Self-sharpening razor, 12 blades and selected leather 
strop are contained in a smail, neat case. 


7 The AutoStrop Razor is the only safety razor that 
sharpens itself, shaves and cleans without removing 
the blade or taking the razor apart. 






500 clean, comfortable shaves are guaranteed 
et from each dozen blades 


Ask your dealer today to demonstrate this remarkable razor 
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been surprised when we turned up? Te 
last question I could answer. - 
because he did not expect Joan to unde. 
take the journey to the station—and 
deed very few girls would have done y 
even with an escort who knew his job, 
well as I. For the matter of that, Cope. 
land had not expected me, either. 

Yes, that one point was clear. But 
rest was dark. And I could not but feg 
that some disappointment, worse by fy 
than the mere postponement of fy 
cee Sy, might lie before Joan Ly. 
on. 


Eee ASD was up when I got bat 
to the hut. He had not dressed, by 
was standing barefooted and pajama’d m 
the veranda, talking to one of his police. 
boys. The conversation was conducted 
in Motu, but I knew enough of the ly 
guage to understand that the magistray 
was chatting in a friendly, equal sort of 
way with his corporal. 

I didn’t think Copeland was one of th 
chattering kind; so I concluded that 
must want to know something pretty 
badly. And under the circumstances, | 
thought I had a right to listen. And] 
listened. Of course Copeland, thought 
I didn’t know Motu well enough to fo. 
low him. 

“Baruga,” he asked the sergeant, % 
this true about the bird that made tk 
noise last night? Is it a bird?” 

“No sir,” answered the Papuan promp- 
ly. “It is a devil!” 

“Ah!” said Copeland to himself. Then; 
“What kind of devil is it?” 

“Tt is a very bad one, sir. It cak 
and leads people off into the forest. Ani 
when it has got them a long way off,» 
that no one can see or hear, it shows it 
self as a devil, and tears out thet 
throats. Because it feeds on the blo 
of the men it kills, sir, it cannot help cry 
ing out just as they cry. That is tk 
kind of devil that it is, sir. We calli 
the O-O. Shall I bring the men out nov 
and drill them, sir?” 

Copeland did not seem to hear him. kk 
had suddenly sat down—collapsed woull 
be a better word—on one of the verani 
seats, and was sitting with his head 
his hands. 

“A bird of the air,” I heard him wht 
pering. *“A bird of the air shall camy 
the matter—” 

It was then, and not before, tht 
through the darkness, suspicion, cold all 
sickening, crept into my mind. Sup 
cion? No, it was certainty. The 
had yet to come: but I knew, then, tit 
they would come, as surely as I 
that the sun just reddening the ¢ 
above the forest wall would burst fom 
later, into dazzling light. 

I held myself in—more for Joansa® 
than for that of the wretched cia 
humped up on the veranda-seat, 
myself speak to him as usual. I t@l 
he had better go in and get dressegy 
his boy was bringing the bath watet 
then, having seen him enter the} 
went off for a swim in the rivet. 
land would never go near it; he # 
didn’t like alligators—as if alliga 
bothered anyone who knew 
about, and did not take silly chane 3 

Cold water clears the head. 
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SERIES 20 


ray! SPECIAL: SIX 


HE mechanical excellence, ease 

of control and remarkable 

tiding comfort of the SERIES 
20 SPECIAL-SIX can only be appre- 
ciated when you sit behind the 
wheel and feel the responsiveness 
of its flexible motor to your 
slightest touch. 


| 50 H. P. detachable-head motor; intermedi- 
ate transmission; 119-inch wheelbase; five- 
LH r Ny passenger capacity; cord tire equipment; 
( IN outside and inside door handles; improved 
| windshield with bullet-shaped cowl lamps; 
extension tonneau lamp. 








Studebaker quality, dominant for sixty-eight 
years, is reflected in this SPECIAL-SIX. 
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THE GENIUS 


'OMEWHERE in the United 
States Uncle Sam approves the 
gifts that his sons of genius 
create for the glory of his name. 


It is night. A few hooded and 

powerful electric lights search 
the darkness to reveal a huge gun, 
around which are gathered a few men 
who serve this giant of strength. 


A sharp word of command! A flame 
of fire! A concussion that rocks the 
earth! The roar of a shell! A few 
tense, numbered seconds! Then, out 
there on the far horizon, a burst of fire 
miles away—an explosion timed to 
infinitesimal moments by Waltham. 


This, the triumph of Waltham genius 

—a time-fuse that splits a second into 
a hundred parts — that far exceeds in 
instantaneous accuracy all other time- 
fuses hitherto invented — that sends 
each shell to its destination governed 
by Waltham’s inventive genius hidden 
in the apex of the shell. 


Imagine this device, light enough and 
of such delicate accuracy to explode the 
charge at a hundredth of a second, fired 
in a shell with a velocity of 2,700 feet 
per second and leaving the gun’s rifled 
barrel at 25,000 revolutions per minute. 


Talk of “ position” time-keeping — 
here is a whirligig of motion—a 
“ position ” test that subdues competi- 


tive argument. And imagine a timepiece strong 
and durable enough to endure a blow, a strain,’ 
stress of two pounds to each grain of its weight. 
A terrific reaction for the honor of Ameria 
when the gun is fired. 


Never in the world’s history has there been 
such miraculous time-keeping, such perform 
ance, such absolute reliability under such ab 
normal conditions. As Americans, we havea 


right to be proud of Waltham genius. 


Waltham genius! What is it— but doing for 
nearly three-quarters of a century extraordi- 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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nary things in an extraordinary way. If 
genius means taking infinite pains, then 
Waltham genius in this time-keeping in- 
vention has won its supreme tribute. 


But if it had not been for nearly three- 
quarters of a century filled with work be- 
hind the Waltham time-fuse, it would not 
have been years in front of all others. Pre- 
eminence is its own reward. 


Years of concentrated development on an 
infinitesimal unit — ofttimes out of sight 
in the works of the watch — hate added 
renown to the name of Waltham. 


The Waltham Watch, upon whose univer- 
sal time-keeping the sun never sets, is but 
an older brother of this marvelous time- 
keeper in the shell. 


We have made many statements of Wal- 
tham invention in the mechanics of watch- 
making — we have opened the door of the 
“works” ina Waltham Watch and created 
American pride in this Waltham master- 
piece. We have claimed world leadership 
in watchmaking. . ‘“ Here are the proofs” 
has been our challenge and our pride. 


Proofs we have given and still more proofs 
we intend to give: science at its utmost in 
the alloy of a metal, in the polishing of a 
part, in the setting of a jewel, in the hard- 
ening and tempering of steel, in the design 
of a balance staff, in the bend of a guard 


OF WALTHAM 





pin or the structural curve of a spring— 
little things, hidden things. 


Yet it is these scientific inventions, devel- 
opments — call them what you will — that 
have carried the fame of Waltham unto 
the uttermost ends of the earth. 


And we are about to write another illumi- 
nating chapter that will take you still closer 
to the heart of fine watchmaking, and give 
you still clearer reasons why the little 
things of Waltham genius add their quota 
of proof to Waltham dominance. 


Read these advertisements, wherein we put 
the magnifying glass in your eye to see the 
hidden reasons why this truly American 
watch is justly called Waltham, “The 
World’s Watch Over Time.” 





Waltham Colonial A 
Extremely thin at no sacrifice of accuracy 


Maximus movement 21 jewels 
Rivetside movement 19 jewels 


$200 to $325 or more 


depending upon the case 


This story is continued in a beautiful ait in which you will find a liberal watch education. 
Sent free upon request. Walthem Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 
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Even a casual glance at the accompanying 
illustration impresses one with the dignity, 
grace and appropriateness of this memorial. The 
delicately portrayed figure and bronze cinerary 
urn add to its uniqueness. 


The sculptor could not have expressed himself 
so adequately had he not intended the repro- 
duction to be in the fine texture and light gray 
color of ROCK OF AGES GRANITE, which adds 
permanent beauty to any memorial, public or 
private. 


To assist you in consulting your local dealer in 
memorials, send for the booklet telling the story 
of ROCK OF AGES GRANITE. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
Quarriers of 


ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 
The Distinctive Granite, Quarried at Barte, Vermont 


Please Refer 
to Dept. C 


Atk 






































do, and—bar: one puzzling detail—jyg 
how it was to be done. And behold j 
had scarce reached the station plategy 
again before one difficulty was solved, 


ARUGA came running to meet me, — 

luted and told me that the magistrats 
had fallen off his veranda and had beg 
killed, and that he was calling loudly fgg 
whisky. 

There was nothing much wrong with 
the report except its chronology. Cope. 
land had fallen off his veranda (nine feet 
high), subsequent to a loud demand for 
whisky, and to a rapid consuming of the 
same. He had hurt one knee a good 
deal, as I discovered on examinatigp, aud 
would have to lie up for a week or two, 

This removed tbe st serious diffi 
tulty in my way. That I should have to 
set out for the bush, and the Rata-ratas 
as quickly as my traps could be got te 
gether, was a matter concerning which | 
had no doubt, ever since Copeland an 
Baruga had talked together at sunrise on 
the veranda. But I had not known, » 
till now, how Joan Lyndon could possibly 
be left behind. Now circumstances had 
solved the problem. Copeland, tied by 
the leg to his bed, was harmless. As for 
the natives, I hoped to persuade Joan 
Lyndon that they were harmless, so far 
as attacks on the station were concerned. 
and of course she must be forbidden to go 
beyond it. 

I found, however, that it was not nerv- 
ousness on her part I had to reckon with, 
but the reverse. She questioned me, 
cvolly and keenly, as to the nature of my 
errand in the bush, and when she had 
forced me to confess (since I could not 
lie to her) that I feared some evil had 
happened to Laverty, there was much ado 
to keep her from coming also. 

“Tt seems to me that it’s my duty,” she 
said, “if he is injured—in distress— 
She did not finish. I admired her self 
control; she showed little of the distress 
that she much have been feeling; she 
seemed simply anxious to do what sh 
thought to be.right. It took me some 
precious minutes to explain to her that 
in this instance she would be fulfilling her 
duty just by staying at the Government 
station till I came back, that her presence 
might be a fatal handicap to a party that 
would probably have to move at the ub 
most speed of which it was capable. 

“I’m very strong,” she said proudly. 

“You may be for a woman,” I answered 
her, with the harshness that hard circum 
stances force upon us sometimes. “But 
no woman is as strong as strong men aft 
and we shall have to go ‘all out.’ Be 
sides, you’d hinder the fighting.” 

“Fighting?” she said, and suddenly grew 
pale. ; 

“You needn’t be afraid; we'll bring 
him back to you all right,” I told het. 
(“If he’s alive when we get there, I 
added to myself.) 

“I didn’t—” she began and stopped. 


She was visibly pulling herself togethet: 


“God be with you!” she said, and tou 
my hand, and went. 

If I had had time to think what thes 
things: meant! But I had no time. 


had to muster my police, and get ava) 


without a minute’s unnecessary 


For that Harry Laverty was now in same 


danger or distress, away among the 
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lj ili ta-ratas, and that Copeland, for 
bold wong unguessed at, had put him there, 
Plateay iP ] was now deadly certain. gas 

ved, I, my twelve police, armed with rifles, 





bayonets and bandoliers, and the sergeant 
Me, Se | Baruga, cut out a very sharp pace for the 
gistrate frst few hours. It was the Papuans 
id been HE themselves who first begged for a halt, 


idly for toward noontide, on a mountain scarp 
that was all but a precipice. 
ig with “Taubada,” gasped a corporal, “you 


Cope. too much strong man, altogether. New 
ine feet MF Guinea boy close up he die along you.” 


Of the LET them rest and drink, and held 


a good converse, meanwhile, with Sergeant 
QD, gad Baruga, who was such a smart drill-ser- 
two, geant, and so clever a linguist, and at the 


is di time such an authority on the ways 
an f devils. I had lived long enough * 
‘a-ratas, I New Guinea to know that “devils” are 
got to- at the bottom of nearly every native row, 
which | and of a good many troubles that are only 
ni rtly native. 

ah ah me some more about the O-O,” 
wn, Up I said; and Baruga, not unwilling, told 
possibly me, as he mixed a chew of betel-nut from 


his bag. 
tied by “This bird,’ he said in Motu, “is a 
As for devil, as I have told you, sir, and he is 
le Joan @™ the protector of people who are devils 
so far Me themselves. He is the father of all the 
icerned, fe wicked Rata-ratas that give the good 
*n togo Mm Government so much trouble. They 
make sorcery to please him.” 

ot nerv- “What kind of sorcery?” 

on with, “Sir, they sing songs and make dances, 
ed me, @@ and at the end of the dances, sometimes, 
2 of my @ they set a man from another tribe up 
she had @% against a tree, and throw a spear at his 
yuld not @% throat, and when the spear strikes him in 
svil had @% the throat, and he dies, he will call out 
like the O-O, though not so loud or so 
terribly, and this will please the O-O, 
whom they do not see; and so the O-O, 
the father of this bad tribe, will give 
them good hunting and good sweet po- 











distress me tatoes for a year.” 

ng; she “Have the Rata-ratas had good crops 
hat she 9 lately?” 

1e some “Sir, they have not; I thought that 
ner that @BWas known to all the country, because 





these Rata-rata, they come down and rob 
and kill since they have not enough to 








presence qmett in their own villages. There is one 
rty that head village, sir, up on a high rock, and 
the ut #1 this village kills a man of another tribe 
le. m the way that pleases the O-O, all the 
oudly. will have good sweet potatoes. 





nswered m0 they have been looking for a man to 
: but everyone knew, and all the other 

itibes, sir, kept in the low hills, and never 

munted near this country.” 

oe you told all this to the magis- 







“Sit, I told him what he asked me in 
ct? When people came and made com- 
il Be Against the tribe. I told him that 
old het @e.. Were trying to get a strange man to 
ul, to thrust a spear through his throat, 
their potatoes might be good. He 
! me any more. But after that 
sent the Chief Lavertilli away into the 

S with four police—” 
“Four?” Tt gave me a shock, though 
txpected something of the kind. 
For a job like that! Still, if the 
their heads, and backed him up 


But Baruga was going on. 
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PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


EFFICIENT SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7 STREET 
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GARDEN® BOOK 


Not only the most dependable guide for the 
flower lover and the vegetable grower, but the 
most complete catalogue in America. 
Everything worth growing 1s listed—the really 
meritorious novelties as well as the tried and true 
varieties that have stood the test of years. 
Selected strains are offered in practically every 
vegetable and flower. Special departments 
devoted to Gladioli, Cannas, Dahlias, Roses; 
many pages to Perennials, of which, we 

are the largest growers in America. 224 

6 color plates and hundreds cf shatemaihia 
reproductions of Vegetables, Flowers, Aquatics, 
Small Fruits and Garden Requisites. 


4 Copy willbe mailed free if you 
mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


“[ Want a PYRENE on My New Car 
the Very Day You Deliver It.’ 


“It saves me 15% on my 
fire insurance policy. 

“Besides, I’m not taking 
the chance of having my 
car burn up when I’m out 
in the country, or the 
troubleand inconvenience 
of a long wait before I 
can get another car.” 





PYRENE MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
“- SAN FRANCISCO 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada,Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


- 


Sold by hardware and électrical supply dealers and garages 
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my stomach was very heavy about this 
When I went to the barracks yesterday 
to find blank cartridge to fire the gr 
o'clock gun, and found it was all gone 
and nothing but ball-cartridge left, I had 
a fear that those foolish police had taken 
the blank cartridge by mis—” 

“Hi! Up, you beggars. Get on you) 
feet and skip,” I shouted, dragging the 









| nearest Papuan up from his doze. “No, 
' you wont have dinner now. You'll be 


lucky if you get any dinner at all tonight, 
Get on, you—get on!” 

I drove the men as they had never 
been driven before; I snatched a swag 
from the weakest, who was lagging, and 
carried it myself; I granted not a mo. 
ment for rest or food or even for speech, 
tili we came in sight of the high, rock. 
pinnacled village of which Baruga had 


spoken. It was easily defended against 


men armed with bows and spears, but not 
against modern rifles. After a hot five 
minutes, the Rata-ratas fled. 


E entered the village. And there, 
tied to a tree in the central square 
of the place, I found that which, in spite 
of all haste, I had well known I should 
find—the body of a white man, witha 


spear through his throat, and near him 
the remains of four Papuan police. 
I buried Harry Laverty, victim of na- 
tive superstition and white man’s treach crt 


ery, in a quiet nook of the great forests, Ls 
where no black fiend could find him and 
dig him up again; and close to him the 
police, crying like the children of nature 
that they were, buried the bodies of their 
friends. We had a rest and a feed, and 
started back again. 

When we came once more in sight of 


| the station clearing, well on toward su- 


set, the first thing I saw was a while 
Government officer walking about. Fora 
moment my heart jumped into my throat; 
I thought, in spite of his accident, that 
it was Copeland. But in another mit 
ute I was able to recognize the figure. It 
was Bristow, a representative of th 
Treasury. 

“Good Lord, what brings you here?” ! 
asked,-shaking him cordially by the hand 
“I’m dashed glad to see you; but what 
ever—” 

“I’ve just arrested Copeland,” he cut 

in. 
“What? Arrested?” 
“Yes. Information reached us— lk 
was only a suspicion, but— You remei- 
ber the time the gold-field petered out 
year ago?” ; 

I did remember. It had been within’ 
few miles of Siai—one of those swilt 
flare-ups, as swiftly dropping to extile 
tion, that have been only too well know 
in the history of New Guinea gold. 

“Well, there was something a bit ® 
comprehensible about Copeland’s ™ 
counts; you know, a fair amount @ 
money went through them. In the @& 
they sent me up. The fellow has Dem 
destroying evidence wholesale, but Mets 
enough to justify me in acting, I i 
anyhow, I’ve done it. But as som® 
Laverty turns up again, we'll have him®@ 
‘toast; Laverty can give the whole sii¥ 
away. What a fool he’s been, not! 
realize that!” a 

“By .God,” I said, “he did realize It, 
And‘I told the ghastly news. “T unde 
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“Dynamite Line 


HE string of low, heavily barricaded 

buildings, widely separated but 

linked together by anarrowtramway, 
is called the dynamite line. Ontensuchlinesthe 
Hercules PowderCo. turns out over 50,000,000 
pounds of dynamite in an average year. 


The absence of noise and bustle, of whirring wheels and 
clanking steel, makes a striking contrast to the usual accom- 
paniment of manufacturing production on a large scale. In 
little rubber-tired buggies the nitroglycerin is delivered to the 
mixing house just as it is needed, and with equal precision and 
dispatch the other ingredients arrive via the tram line. From 
here the dynamite is forwarded in bulk and passes from one 
small building to another until the last process is complete 
and the finished product reaches the storage magazines 
Seo ite oe a 


A spark, a sputtering fuse, and the energy stored in these little 
cartridges of dynamite springs forth with a mighty roar to do 
our bidding, whether it be to remove a mountain or a stump; 
to provide copper for our pennies or for our miles of electric 
wires, steel for our pen points or for our railroads; to mine coal 
for our factories and hearth fires or jewels for our adornment. 


The power supplied to our industries by the makers of 
explosives, these deft and careful workers on the dynamite 
line, will produce enough materials to build a city every day. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 








St. Louis 
Denver 

Sait Lake City 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago 
Pittsburg .Kan. 
San Francisco™ 
Chattanooga 


New York 
Hazleton, Pa. 
Joplin 
Wilmingten,Del. 
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Put Your Name 
On This Pay-Roll 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay positions in the fas- 
cinating field of automobile engineering. We have made it 
easy for you to fit yourself for one of these positions. You 
don’t have to goto school. You don’t have toserve an appren- 
ticeship. Fifteen automobile engineers and specialists have 
compiled a spare time reading course that will equip you to 
be an automobile expert without taking any time from your present work. 


AUTO BOOKS 


6 Volumes Shipped Free 


Now ready for you—an up-to-the-minute six-volume 
library on Automobile Engineering, covering the con- 
struction, care and repair of pleasure cars, motor trucks 
and motorcycles. Brimming over 
information on Lighting Systems, Garage Design and 
Equipment, Welding and other repair methods. 
tains everything that a mechanic or an engineer or a 
motorcyclist or the owner or prospective owner of a 
motor car ought to know. Written in simple language 
Tastefully bound in 
orocco, flexible covers, gold stamped, 2,650 
pages and 2,100 illustrations, tables and explanatory dia- 
grams. A library that cost thousands of dollars to com- 
pile but that comes to you free for 7 days’ examination. 


Only 7c a Day 


that wee can understand. 
American 


with advanced 


Con- 





Partial List of 


Contents 
Explosion Motors 
We 
Motor ction and 
Repair 
Carburetors and Settings 
Valves, Cooling 
brication 


Lu 

Fly-Wheels 
Clutch 
Transmission 
Final Drive 
iyocsion Frames 


ires 
Vulcanizing 

Ignition 

Starting and Lighting 


Wiring Diagrams 
Shop Kinks 
Commercial Garage 
Design and Equipment 

ectrics 
Storage Batteries 

and Repair 

Motorcycles 
Commercial Trucks 
Glossary 











Not a cent to pay in advance. First you see the 
books in your own home or shop, Just mail 
coupon and express charges when books arrive. 


You can read them and study them for seven whole days before you decide whether you 
want to keep them or not. If you like the books send only $2.80 in seven days and $2 a 
month until the special introductory price of $21.80 has been paid. (Regular price $30.00.) 
Along with the set goes a year’s consulting membership in the American Technical 
Society. (Regular price $12.) This great bargain offer must soon be withdrawn. 


Send No Money Now 


Don’t take our word for it. See the books without cost. There is so much profit 
in this offer for you, that we urge you to waste not a moment in sending for the books, 
Put the coupon in the mails today. 
Send no money—only the coupon! 


American Technical Society 


Dept. A 493, Chicago, Ill. 


SC a a | 


American Technical Society, Dept. A 493, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me the 6- volume set Automobile Engineer- 
ing, for 7 days’ examination, shipping charges collect. 
If I decide to buy, I will send §2.80 within 7 days 
and the balance at §2a month until the $21.80 has been 
paid. Then you send me a receipt showing that the 
$21.80. set of books and the $12 Consulting Member- 
ship are mine and fully paid for. If I think I can get 
along without the books after the seven days’ trial I 
will return them at your expense. 
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stand now,” I finished, “I understay 
now!” 


WENT to Joan Lyndon, straight » 

the arrow from the bow, and foun 
that my guess was true. She was siti 
inside, staring blankly out at the fon, 
wall, and at the flood of sunset light thy 
was filling all the square about the m 
tion. She had a handkerchief in her hanj 
but she was-not crying; she was twisting 
and tearing the thin bit of muslin, ung, 
sciously. Her lip was bitten down uni, 
two white upper teeth, and I saw a tip 
drip of blood on her chin. : 

“I’m not going to cry,” she said in, 
harsh, unnatural voice. And then, as j 
the words had been a floodgate raised, sy 
suddenly buried her face in her hands aj 
wept. 

If I took her in my arms, I didy 
more than you would have done. She ij 
not seem to notice it. She cried on fy 
a little. while, and then raised her fag 
from my shoulder. 

“Oh, the worst of it is,” she said, “thy 
I didn’t love him—my poor, poor Hary!’ 

“You didn’t—” I drew her close 
She leaned up against me, as a tired chili 
will lean; I think she wanted the wam 
human comfort. 

“No, no. Once, long ago—when I wy 
very young. But I couldn’t break hs 
heart, not even—” 

“No, we wouldn’t have—not even 
I echoed. I don’t know if she heard m 
She drew away a little, and went into be 
room. 


NEXT day a difficulty arose. Copelani 
and Bristow had to go—the forme 
carried on a litter by relays of nativa 
The station could not be left without any 
one in charge. If Joan Lyndon wet 
down with the arrested criminal, & 
would have a miserable journey; and fi 
ther, she would only have to come batt 
again to Siai, sooner or later. We bil 
knew that as well as if it had been d 
cussed between us for a week. 

Then why—why not? The thougt 
took hold of me, and I went right ni 
Copeland. He was lying on his bed; tit 
moment he saw me, he asked me ford 
drink. I gave it to him. 

Then I told him frankly that! 
wanted him to marry Joan Lyndon 
me. As a magistrate, registered to PF 
form marriages, he could of course d0# 
legally. 

Well, after some useless seesawing, itt 
I had him in a cleft stick, 
he knew it, Copeland gave in. 
when the melancholy party of a 
and arrestor left the station for 
tramp down to the coast, it left 
hind it two who were a little melanchilj 
but more than a little glad. For the 
were dead, and it was now the day af 
living; and in a land where life is chem 
mourning is not long. 

When our evening meal was ove, 
found a bottle of wine that had som 
escaped Copeland, and filled, out of it, he 
little fateful cup of silver-gilt. I gave 
to Joan, and she drank in silence, but 
tears were in her eyes. I drank, and® 
down the cup. Our hands met @ 
I think the words sprang to our lips 
most together, but it was I who said te 
first : 


And for ever love each other 
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“if Do you get what you pay for in Luggage? 


Copelani 


oy HE American people are pretty to gain in buying an eye-full at bar- 


shrewd buyers as a general rule. gain prices. A BOvEisshownopentop 


f natives 

; , Ww 064, 
hout #9) Why not in luggage? How many The value you pay for in luggage eg urereener eae: 
on : ; is in the sound materials, the sturd ts. fe prived a6:360i 
inal, si people, for instance, have selected ee : y For complete details re- 
, and fe heir trunks for the quality and workmanship inside your trunk or bag garding construction and 
ome hones 2 . 3 a where ou cannot always see it. features, write for Booklet E. 
We ball value they insist on as a mat y it « Yanda. Bae 4 


been defer Of course in everything else they And just because you cannot see it Suitcase interests you, ask 
oo and use? —it is to your highest interest to know for Booklet F- 
p 


ight inoj™ Think of the people who cheapen re grape” — luggage, value 
; bed; tiRhemselves through their luggage aE See THCONE. 


me for’ ery time they travel! This maker is the Belber Company 

that I —now rounding out its thirtieth year as 
yndot ao sage whose “ieee other makers of the highest type of Ward- 
ed to pegenmnal belonging is right up with robe Trunks, Steamer, Dress and 


urse dowime best thought of the times—but 


; : Hat Trunks, Traveling Bags, Kit 
lose luggage is unsightly, incon- 


sawing, ent Sahel rg mnie d Bags and Suit Cases for Men and 
- ale i. re oe ae. ae Women. The largest makers of fine 
f arrest Be Ving: luggage in the world—represented by 


, for Om You cannot buy good, dependable merchants of the first class all over 
t left MiiMiggage hit or miss. There is nothing the United States. 





THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Wardrobe Trunks, Trunks, Bags and Suitcases in the World 
d someltl PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ut of it,t bakes Offces and Factories: Philadelphia, New York, Woodbury, N. J., Chicago, 
Oshkosh, Wis , Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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In the Grip of the ‘low 


Into the silence and sweetness of their 
honeymoon there burst the shriek of a giant 
siren—raucous, hideous, commanding. A 
prisoner had escaped from Sing Sing! 
Somewhere near at hand a criminal lurked 
—a murderer, burglar, thug was at large. 

Was that he running in the moonlight? 
The bride shuddered. Was that he crawl- 
ing “eg the dead leaves? * * * * * * 

_Suddenly there appeared from the garden 
a man. He was in rags. Above his eye was 
a bruise. Water dripped from him. Then 

he saw the bride. For a moment they 
stared at each other, fascinated. Witha 


gasp she recognized him. He was — — 
But read it youtself — today. 


Richard Harding 
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(First Uniform Edition) 

The sharp crack of a rifle — the softness of a 
woman's arm in the moonlight, the swish of 
tropic waters against the steamer's side—he has 
got them all in his stories. This is the man 
who went to Mexico, Africa, to South America, 
to England, to Japan— all over the world 
searching for adventures and romances, and he 
found them—up in the mountains, on the battle- 
field, in fashionable drawing rooms. No man 
ever saw so many kinds of life when it is gayest, 
wher it is fullest of excitement, as RICHARD 
HARDING DAVIS, and he wasso handsome, 
so lovable, so daring,’ so kind, that people 
loved him wherever he went. 

When a man has seen two wars, a Queen's 
Jubilee, an Inauguration, and the Coronation 
of a Czar—all in one year, he has some 
thrilling stories to tell. 

Richard Harding Davis did all that in one 
year — and he had fifty years of life, just as 
crowded, just as vivid. 


Booth Tarkington 
5 Volumes 


Our foremost living American novelist taday 
*s Booth Tarkington. Every American sees 
himself as a boy in “* Pe: *'— asa youth in 
““Seventeen.’’ Every American knows the 
problems handied in that brilliant novel, 

* The Filirt."* 

Booth Tarkington knows how to write about 
love. Nowhere else can you find romance so 
delightful — so enthralling. 

Because of his closeness to real American 
life, Columbia University’s $1,000 prize forthe 
best novel of 1918 went to Booth Tarkington. 
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song. No American home can afford to be 
without Richard Harding Davis and Booth 
Tarkington. Sign and mail thecouponat once, 
and you will get one at low price—the other free. 


Send the Coupon Without Money 


You must act quickly. How long you can 
have these books at the present low price we 
do not know—the cost of paper and cloth is 
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splendid set at the little price. Mail the 
coupon today. Forget the monotony — the 
dullness of everyday life. Go with him into 
the land of romance. 
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A DAUGHTER OF DISCONTENT 


(Continued from page 33) 





He had tried. Vaguely he felt that 
he was worthy of the love of his son, and 
of his admiration. He felt that if he 
could win his son, he could hold him, but 
he did not know how to go about the 
strange wooing. And through all this 
distress ran the other distress of a fear 
that Cleghorn was not living up to the 
hopes he held for his son and successor. 
He had heard stories vaguely— _ Before 
Cleghorn went to France, his father had 
been uneasy lest the boy develop into 
that thing which he abhorred, a useless, 
pleasure-seeking, loose-moraled boy with 
nothing to recommend him but his 
father’s wealth. 


HERE had been an interview in the 

library at home soon after Cleghorn’s 
return from France, and Abner recalled 
every word, every gesture of it. He had 
opened the interview clumsily, but yearn- 
ingly. He had hoped for a heart-to-heart 
talk with his boy, in which Cleghorn 
would have revealed himself, and which 
would have resulted in their drawing to- 
gether. In that, it had been a failure. 

“Cleghorn,” he had said, “now you're 
back, what are your plans?” 

It had sounded cool, businesslike, al- 
most critical to his son, who had gone at 
once upon the defensive. 

“Anything you like,” 
swered. 

Abner cleared his throat, fumbling for 
an avenue of approach. 

“You must have thought about the 
future,” he said in his reserved way. 
“You have realized that you are my only 
son, and my successor. Sometime you’ve 
got to make a start in the business. 
You’ve finished college, and you’ve had 
two years in the army. Isn’t it time we 
were making plans?” 

“Whatever you say, sir.” There was 
no interest in Cleghorn’s voice, only resig- 
nation. 

“You will have to know the business 
as I know it. You will have to be 
familiar with its every detail. That takes 
time and application.” He hesitated. 
“Haven’t you ever felt a desire to get 
down to work?” 

“Nobody wants 
Father?” 

Abner was nonplused. He was inter- 
ested in his business, loved it, lived it. 
That his son should regard it carelessly, 
he could not comprehend. 

“But you don’t want to go along doing 
nothing—driving a car, playing golf, hang- 
ing around your clubs. You don’t want to 
be what the papers call an idle rich young 
man. That wouldn’t satisfy you.” It 
was half statement, half question. 

“T’ll do whatever you want,” Cleghorn 
said, not sullenly but with a trace of un- 
willing obedience. “I’m not seventy, you 
know. I don’t see any harm in playing 
about a bit. It isn’t as if I had to help 
support the family.” 

“Support the family! Don’t you see, 
son, that I am trying to do something 
besides pile up money? We have enough 
money, more than enough. But we are 
necessary. We are almost a public in- 
stitution, working for the public. We 


Cleghorn an- 


” 


to work, do they, 


feed it. We have to: get its food to it 
and we have to see that the food is good 
We are as necessary as the governmey, 
The day may even come when the feej. 
ing of the people will be a government 
function. I’m not sure but it ought tok 
We serve the nation just as much as the 
Supreme Court does, or the Senate.” 
_ “I suppose so,” said Cleghorn with 1 
sign of quickening, no touch of compre. 
hension. “But the nation doesn’t seen 
to think so. You get abused enough jp 
the papers.” 

“We're suffering for the sins of twenty 
years ago. Things are different. Bus. 
ness has new ideals. We were licked inty 
having them—but we’ve got them now, 
thank God. The people are uneasy. Up 
setting ideas are abroad in the world, an 
unrest is in the air. We will have mud 
to do with holding this nation stabe 
Food is at the root of all discontent, ff 
we can provide good food and ¢ 
food—the service will not be small.” Fe 
hesitated again. “Why did you go to 
war, Cleghorn?” 

“Because I’d have been a slacker if] 
hadn’t.” 

“Is that all? Wasn’t there any lov 
of country? Didn’t you have any feeling 
of the duty of a citizen?” 

“Oh, I suppose so.” Cleghorn spoke 
carelessly. He had felt these things, but 
the reticence of youth is deep. It @» 
barrassed him to speak of patriotism, 
and he resented his father’s probing into 
such matters, as a girl would have rt 
sented some attack upon her inmale 
modesty. Abner did not understand. He 
was distressed. He had never laid: 
foundation for such questions; had never 
opened his soul for his son to see ata 
time when Cleghorn would have & 
sponded with readiness. And the time 
had gone by. 

“Surely you want to do something,” le 
said a trifle sharply. 

“T suppose so.” 

“What ?” 

“Whatever you say, Father.” 

They were back at the starting-point 
“T want you to have an interest in 
business. I want you to want to unde 
stand it. You can’t take my place wi 

out preparation.” 

“T suppose not.” 

“Are you ready to go to work?” 

“Whenever you say, sir.” 

“Very well. This is Wednesday. ! 
should like you to begin on Monday. ! 
want you to begin out at the plant—# 
familiarize yourself thoroughly with @ 
departments. I want you to wat 
through the place. Monday moming! 
Report to Ballinger.” 

“All right, sir. Is that all?” 

Abner had hoped for more—but thi! 
was all. He had accomplished - nothim 
broken down no barriers. He node 
and Cleghorn left the room. An ho 
later he was in a café, drinking allt 
more than was good for him and answ 
ing the smiles of a dainty little prole 
sional skater—with whom, at midnight, 
was driving at breakneck speed UP 
lake shore. ; 

On’ Monday Cleghorn Islip repo® 
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for work. His father had seen fit to in- 
stall him as a sort of supernumerary as- 
sistant manager of a department where 
he would be at liberty to observe and to 
jearn if he desired, but where there would 
be provided sufficient routine work of a 
sort he could master easily, to make him 
feel that he was really a cog in the huge 
machine. . . . 

But in spite of all directions given by 
Abner that his son should be treated as 
any other employee, still Cleghorn was 
the heir apparent, and those who sur- 
rounded him treated’ him as the heir ap- 

ent. It was not conducive to efficien- 
cy. He was provided with a comfortable 
private office and with a stenographer 
whom he noticed no more in the begin- 
ning than any other bit of furniture 
about the place. But his stenographer 
was not the sort long to remain unnoticed 
by an irresponsible boy like Cleghorn. 

As the novelty disappeared, he felt 
lonesome in his office, and feeling lone- 
some, he looked about for company. It 
was then that he noticed his stenographer, 
who had long since noted and appraised 
him. He wheeled about in his chair 
and looked at her. 

“What did you say your name was?” 
he asked with an assumption of business- 
like manner. 

“Miss Clotts,” she answered, returning 
his look in the manner that was natural 
to her. 

“Um! Do you like it here?” 

“As well as anywheres,” ‘she said. “If 

got to work, why, you got to work. 
You receive pretty good treatment 
” 


7 Anna Clotts leaned back in her chair 
‘and stretched with catlike grace and care- 
Wessness of observation. The movement 
Was provocative, not intentionally so, but 
the more effective for that. It made one 
tonscious of lithe outlines, was sensuous 
im an Oriental sort of way. From that 
moment Cleghorn was always conscious 
the girl’s presence in the room, of the 
of her that seemed somehow expect- 
ait. She spoke to his youth, and his 
Tesponded. But somehow he was 
jous of her. There was that about 
which warned him. He had a feeling 
any meddling with her life might, as 

d it, “get him into a mess.” 
you take some letters?” he said 


“HAT was all for a few days. Cleg- 
horn acted very circumspectly and 
E aloof in a boyish way. But he 
‘conscious of Anna Clotts’ eyes fixed 

p back of his head, and surreptitious- 
© watched her when she moved about 


times Cleghorn wandered through 

Pant, or explored the huge office-build- 

“or want of something better to do. 

Wie day he found himself on the upper 
eer and discovered it to be a sort of 
etoom for girl employees, with a tiny 
omplete hospital at the rear in case 
prgency. A nurse was just coming 

h the door into the big rest-room, 
ompanied by Finney Chagnon, his 

private secretary. 

hurse was young, slender, pretty, 

and so Cleghorn walked directly to them. 
you a patient, Finney?” he asked 

with a boyish, rather self-conscious laugh. 


“Or have I discovered a deep, dark se-| 


cret?” 

Chagnon replied in his usual secretarial 
manner. “I’m not a patient. I dropped 
in to see Miss Deyo. —Miss Deyo, 
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my sister-in-law, Mr. Islip,” he said, per-| Se NGamarg 


forming the introduction formally. 


“He never told me he had a sister-in- r 
“He’s ' 
It’s his fault that I} | 


” 


law,” Cleghorn said accusingly. 
tight, old Finney is. 
never heard of you before.” 

“I have heard of you, Mr. Islip, and I 
gather it was your fault,” Miss Deyo said 
coolly. 


“Ouch! I seem to gather a certain 


mild disapproval of myself, Miss Deyo.” | | 


He looked at her with quickened interest, 
for it was a novel experience to be 
snubbed by any girl. Yes, she was pretty, 


but there was something a trifle forbidding | | 


about her manner. 


“Disapproval indicates interest,” said | | 


Miss Deyo dispassionately. 


Cleghorn flushed. “But look here, Miss | | 
Deyo, there’s no reason for you to drop} § 


on me like a ton of brick. I haven’t of- 
fended you, unless my mere presence is 
an offense to you.” 
dignity about him at the moment. He 
paused and looked down into her gray 
eyes, and his own eyes were steady and 
sincere and a little troubled. “I hope you 


will pardon me if I have annoyed you,” | | 


he said, and turning, walked quickly 
away. 

Ruth Deyo looked after him almost 
repentantly. 

“He’s a nice looking boy,” she said. 


“But why did you pulverize him, Ruth? | 


It seemed rather uncalled for.” 

“T don’t know. Maybe it was just to 
show him that life isn’t all beer and 
skittles. 
saw him flirting scandalously with a pro- 
fessional skater in a café the other 
night.” 

Chagnon smiled, for he knew his little 
sister-in-law, and the uselessness of argu- 
ing with her once her mind was made up. 

But what Chagnon did not know, be- 
ing masculine with limited masculine 
comprehension of feminine vagaries, was 
that something more significant than 
stories of his wildness, or the sight of him 
flirting with a professional skater, formed 
a substantial cause for Ruth’s demonstra- 
tion against Cleghorn. Finney Chagnon 


did not know that Ruth, as a little girl,| Ge 


had made something of a sentimental 
hero of the young man—then an athlete 
of national fame. 
had preserved secretly Cleghorn’s picture, 
clipped from a magazine. He did not 
know of this not uncommon phenomenon, 
or that his wife’s sister had dreamed girl- 
ishly sentimental dreams with Cleghorn 
in the hero-réle. None knew but Ruth, 
and she resented the fact. Some in- 
stinctive modesty had been violated. 
Perhaps it was that she had bestowed 
unasked interest upon Cleghorn. At any 
rate, he must be made to smart for it. 

Cleghorn went back to his office feel- 
ing a sense of wrong, that he had been 
used unfairly. What business had that 
girl to treat him so? He had done noth- 
ing to her! He flung himself into his 
chair and scowled. 

Anna Clotts placed some letters on his 
desk, standing unnecessarily close to him. 
He looked up quickly and sensed the 


There was a certain| | 


I don’t like his kind. Besides, I| @& 


He did not know she NS 
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challenge in her eyes. Her hand lay on 
his desk, and in a mood of recklessness, a 
mood of defiance to that girl upstairs, he 
placed his hand over it, and smiled up at 
Anna. She did not withdraw her hand, 
but moved it so he could hold it: more 
comfortably. She smiled slowly, and he 
could see her drowsy eyes quicken with 
excitement. He placed his arm about 
her waist and drew her down to him. 
There was no reluctance to overcome. 
He kissed her. 

The fault lay primarily with Nature, 
who desired such things, and who had 
fashioned Anna Clotts with the one end 
in view of arousing the desire of men. 
The fault, immediately, lay with Ruth 
Deyo, who would have denied it with her 
last breath. Her snubbing of Cleghorn 
Islip had toppled him over the brink, had 
aroused his reckless spirit.. He kissed 
erg Clotts as a protest against that 
snub. 


CHAPTER IX 


ANE LANG was shocked and dis- 
turbed in a manner she would not 
have cared to admit by her unpleasant 
experience with Peter Ogus. She con- 
sidered herself unbound by conventions 
and not to be touched by the things which 
ordinary, commonplace, circumscribed 
women look upon askance. But she was 
disturbed in a very commonplace, conven- 
tional manner. Her pride was bruised 
too, that she should have been subjected 
to such humiliation; and prince or no 
prince, she determined to have no more 
traffic with Ogus. That left her with but 
one string to her bow, as the old saying 
had it. Perhaps that was best. Ogus had 
been very problematical, anyhow. 

But Cleghorn Islip was not dubious. 
He was Cleghorn Islip, possessed of un- 
doubted social position and heir to more 
millions than Jane could visualize. Not 
only that, but he would be less difficult 
to manage than Ogus. She was rather 
afraid of Ogus; but there was something 
about the man which aroused her dis- 
trust. Cleghorn was only a boy, older 
than herself in years, but still a boy to 
be twisted around her finger and dazzled 
with her beauty if she chose to exert her- 
self. And she made the decision to do so 

Weeks Ledyard, she did not consider 
in the matter at all. Weeks had been 
helpful when she needed help, and help- 
ful in a gentle, tactful way that had 
aroused her gratitude. She had even 
given him permission to call—but he was 
negligible. 

The situation was curious as regarded 
the principal actors whose threads were 
being woven together. Jane’s thread was 
interwoven with the threads of three men: 
Ogus, Cleghorn, and Weeks Ledyard. 
Cleghorn’s life-thread was being entan- 
vled with the threads of three women: 
Jane Lang, Anna Clotts—and Ruth Deyo. 
Anna Clotts herself was entangled with 
Cleghorn, the teamster Borginski, and 
with Ogus. Only Ledyard remained with- 
out complications, with interest in a sin- 
gle woman, and that interest not yet 
vivid. 

This was like Ledyard. He was an in- 
divisible sort of person. He did not scat- 
ter as some men scatter, and there were 
no bypaths or philanderings for him. He 
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was that strange creature—a one-woman 


man, just as he was a one-purpose man, |- 


ONE friend Jane made soon after her 
appearance in Abner Islip’s office, a 
friend who was to open to her a new vista 
of speculation and to show her something 
whose existence she had ignored in her 
plans for herself. This was Hope Chag- 
non, Finney’s wife. 

A young woman, very trimly dressed, 
opened the office door one day. Jane 
glanced up and waited for the other to 
speak. 

“My husband—Mr. Chagnon? Isn’t he 
here?” 

“TI think he will be back very shortly. 
He only stepped down to the bank.” 

“Thank you.” Mrs. Chagnon smiled, 
and Jane was conscious of a pair of rather 
grave but very kindly brown eyes study- 
ing her. “I may wait, mayn’t I? You 
are Miss Lang, of course. Mr. Chagnon 
has spoken about you. I do hope I’m 
not interrupting you.” 

“Not in the least, Mrs. Chagnon.” 

“You’re lovely, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Chagnon with a little wrenlike nod of her 
head. “Finney said you were beautiful, 
but men are almost always stupid about 
women’s looks. But he was right for 
once. I’H give him a credit-mark. But 
men’s ideas of beauty are funny, aren’t 
they?” She stopped and laughed lightly. 
“If they weren’t, how would chorus-girls 
make a living? Men rave about chorus- 
girls. I’ve heard Finney rave—academi- 
cally, of course—about a girl on the stage 
who was a perfect fright, nothing but legs 
and yellow hair. But Finney’s a dear. 
Every time I think about him, I just 
wriggle with joy—to think that I married 
him. Everybody makes fun of me be- 
cause I’m so crazy about him, but I don’t 
care. Being married to the right man 
is the greatest thing in the world, and why 
shouldn’t I brag about it?” 

“T’ve never thought much about that 
part of marriage,” Jane said almost in- 
voluntarily. She was a bit surprised to 
think that she never had thought much 
about the personal side of the relation. 

“For goodness’ sake, what part of it 
have you thought about, then?” 

“You think love is so important after 
you are married?” Jane said. “The mar- 
ried folks I know don’t act that way. 
They act—oh, just married, you know. 
I've never believed all I’ve read about 
love. It’s just in books. I suppose a 
man loses his head over a girl and wants 
to marry her—but that isn’t the kind of 
love you see in plays and read about in 
books. I’ve always thought of marriage 
as a sort of position—a job. You get the 
best man you can—that is, the man who 
can, and who will, do the most for you; 
and that ends it.” 


OPE CHAGNON studied Jane gravely 

a moment. You're so wrong, so 
pitifully wrong,” she said presently. “It 
would be such a waste.” 

“A waste?” 

“Yes, to have created anybody as beau- 
tiful as you, and then to give you to a 
man without love—without your loving 
him and delighting to give your beauty 
to him. Don’t you see? Somewhere in 
the world there is the right-man for you. 
Maybe he hasn’t carfare, and maybe he 
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is danger. 
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scopic microbes. 
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E; VERYONE who reads can write; 
all who write should have Eversharp 
—men, women, children. Eversharp 

writes 250,000 words with one filling 
—is ever handsome and ever economical 

of effort, time and lead—ever sharp 
and never sharpened. Smartly made 
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in every appropriate style for every- 
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in an exclusive club or a busy office. 
The standard pencil equipment of 
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“I Can Succeed!” 


‘*What other men have done with the 
help of the International Correspondence 
Schools, I can do. If the I. C. S. have 
raised the salaries of other men, they can 
raise mine. If they have helped others 
fp advance, they can help me. To me, 

. C. S. means ‘I CAN SUCCEED.’”’ 


Make yo ay A mind right now that not 
another day shall pass until you have 
taade your start toward success. 


For 28 years men in offices, stores, 
shops, factories, mines, railroads—every- 
where—have been winning promotion 
and increased salaries through theI. C. S. 
More than 100,000 men and women are 
getting ready right now with I. C. S. help 

or the bigger jobs ahead. 

No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will cometo 
you. No matter what your handicaps, or how small 
your means, we have a plan to meet your circum- 
BStances. No matter what career you may choose, 
some one of the 280 I; C. S. Courses will surely suit 
your needs. 

When everything has been made easy for you— 
when one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the 
guiet of your own home will bring you a big: 
income, more comforts, more pleasures, all that 
success means—can you let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make your 
start right now! Thisisall weask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, put it w 
to us to prove how we can help you, Just 
and mail this coupon. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3409-B SCRANTON, PA. 
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has millions; but your beauty was given 
you so you could give it to him—to make 
him proud of, to make him thrill at the 
thought of. It belongs to him now. And 
when he comes, think how happy it will 
make you to know that you are beautiful 
—for him.” 

Jane shook her head. “Maybe that’s 
the way it is for you, Mrs. Chagnon. I 
don’t believe I could ever love like that.” 

“Fiddlesticks! Oh, here comes my hus- 
band now. I know his step.” 

Jane watched, almost astonished, to see 
the light that came into Hope’s eye, the 
flush that colored her cheeks, the eager- 
ness with which she arose and _ stood 
poised. Chagnon came in, and slowly his 
usually expressionless face came to life 
at sight of his wife. 

Hope ran across the room to her hus- 
band and stood on tiptoe to raise her 
lips to his—and then she laughed, low, 
tremulously. 

“T had to come up,” she said. “I was 
downtown—and I knew you were so near 
—so I just had to come up to see you. 
That was all. I didn’t want anything 
else.” 

“Good girl!” said Finney. 

“And you're not put out—because I 
came up here—and wasted Miss Lang’s 
time—and everything? Miss Lang and I 
have been talking—” 

Finney laughed tenderly as he turned 
to Jane. “I'll bet I know who did most 
of the talking,” he said. 

“She talked a lot—more than I did, a 
great deal more,” said Hope gayly, 
“didn’t you, Miss Lang? And we’ve gotten 
well acquainted. Finney, Miss Lang has 
got some bad notions in her head, and 
I’ve got to houseclean them out. She 
needs some advice from a middle-aged 
matron like me. I’m going to ask her to 
come out to dine with us Friday—and 
then you can go off and read while I talk 
to her seriously. Will you come, Miss 
Lang?” 

Before answering, Jane glanced at 
Chagnon, who nodded. “Of course you 
must come,” he said, and it was evident 
to Jane that whatever his wife chose to 
do was right in his eyes. 

“Thank you,” she said, “I should love 
to come.” 


SHE was conscious of wanting to go very 
much. She wanted to see these strange 
people in their home—these people who 
believed in love and who actually seemed 
to love. She wanted to go as a sort of 
scientific investigator to see if the phe- 
nomenon were real. 

Hope said good-by to her husband and 
then held out her hand to Jane. “Friday 
night,” she said. And then’as an after- 
thought: “If I can’t find any other way, 
T’'ll find the right man for you to love. 
I can’t have all your beauty go to waste.” 

Half an hour later Jane looked up from 
her work. “Mr. Chagnon,” she said, 
“would you think it impertinent if I asked 
you how long you and Mrs. Chagnon 
had been married?” 

“Six years,” he said, and the expres- 
sion of his face altered again, became 
more tender, younger. “Six years,” he 
repeated, “and they have been wonderful 
years.” 4 

It may be thought strange that this 
idea of devotion in marriage should be 
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new, or at least disturbing to Jane 

In reality it was not strange. Her. 
bringing had not been the normal yp 
bringing of an American girl. She hag 
not grown up in a family atmospher. 
where from infancy she had taken fg 
granted the existence of love between he 
father and mother—as all children take 
this fact for granted. Her mother had 
died so long ago that Jane’s memory 
scarcely teached her. After that, her 
world had been her father. 

She had been lonely. In those days 
the days of her early childhood, it had 
been almost a crime to be a socialist; it 
had not been respectable, and the neigh. 
bors had regarded her father askance or 
with open hostility. In this she had 
shared. Children had not been allowed 
to play with her. She had been made 
to feel that she was different, set apart, 
and so had grown to be different. Even 
her education had been abnormal. Her 
father had taught her after his own fash- 
ion, so that she knew much that ordinary 
girls did not so much as dream of, and 
was abysmally ignorant of other things 
that normal girls learn in everyday life. 

Now she found herself afraid of the fu 
ture. She had never feared the future 
before, because she had willed to make 
the future give her her desires. But 
here was a new element; she had seen it 
in operation. It rendered her doubtful of 
herself and of the things she set value on 


HAT night Weeks Ledyard made his 

first call, and as matters fell, he be 
came rather her father’s guest than her 
own. This did not displease her. 
saw at once that Ledyard was impressed 
by her father, drawn to him as young 
men often are to their elders on very short 
acquaintance. The result was that Weeks 
was telling Daniel Lang of his new job= 
that he was a pioneer in a new profession, 
and Daniel Lang was listening with eats 
that almost refused to credit what they 
heard. Ledyard described his difficulties, 
the distrust he met and the discourage 
ments. “But it’s got to be done. Its 
worth doing. As I see it, it is the great 
way to bring together capital and labor= 
through a trusted middleman—until they 
learn to trust each other.” 

“Until they learn to trust each other,’ 
Daniel Lang repeated slowly. “When will 
that come? The millennium! But fits, 
Mr. Ledyard, they must be made to trust 
you. That is a hard task. Capital bas 
taught labor to be suspicious. Ca 
has earned the suspicion of labor.” 

“That’s my job, Mr. Lang, to make 
them trust me. But I don’t see how. 
I’m to take the men one by one and 
friends of them, I'll be old and on the 
shelf before I’ve gotten halfway around 

“Friends breed friends,” said Lang. 

“But they trust you, sir. How do ya 
manage it?” 

Daniel Lang smiled sadly. “I thought 
they trusted me,” he said, “but I flattered 
myself. I have given my life to 
work—to deserving their trust. Now 
when the moment arrives for me to? 
on their trust, they turn away from m& 
I am read out of my party. I am 
a renegade. 
athe Bol heviki? 

‘The Bolsheviki?” ‘ 

“Tt is their apparent success—thet 


I am not bewildered, but I 
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OF PELMANISM — By George Creel 


LMANISM is able to promise ad- 

vancement and increased incomes for 

the very simple reason that it gives 
workers the qualities that employers are 
hoping for and searching for. Salary is no 
jonger the determining consideration: the 
main thing is intelligent service. 

One of the country’s greatest executives, 
speaking recently to the writer, made this 
statement: 

“For every efficient man or woman, 
there are ninety-nine inefficients. Stenog- 
raphers who listen with one ear only, 
secretaries who can’t remember, clerks 
who keep their eyes on the clock, de- 
partment heads who are afraid to make 
decisions of their own, superintendents 
utterly lacking in initiative and origi- 
nality—nearly all of them a _ wool- 
gathering lot without ability to concen- 
trate on anything but quitting time. Not 
one in a hundred with any real interest 
in their work beyond doing as little as 

_ they can for the money they get.” 

The same complaint comes from the 
trades and professions. Carelessness, lazi- 
ness, and indifference, instead of intelligent 
enthusiasm, driving purpose, and quick 
thinking. A willingness to “stay put” in- 
stead of the eager ambition that fairly begs 
for new opportunities and larger respon- 
sibilities. As a result, employers of every 
kind are the Aunters today, scouring the 
country in search of men and women who 
can “deliver the goods.” 


TheMaster Words of ModernLife 


NITIATIVE! Imagination! Personal- 
ity! Good judgment! Originality! 
These are the master words of modern 
life, and it is precisely these qualities that 
ism develops, strengthens and di- 
rects. It opens your mind for inspection, 
letting you see wherein you are strong, 
wherein you are weak; and, even as it adds 
to strength, so does it correct weakness. 
Where the average employer makes a 
mistake is in assuming that inefficiency is 
willful and premeditated. He is convinced 
that his employees do not want to give good 
service and have no real interest in ad- 
vancement. This is true in very few cases. 
The general run of working men and women 
have no desire to cheat, most of them have 
high hopes of holding places of power and 
distinction, and all of them want to earn 
More money. The trouble is that they ex- 
press themselves in day-dreams and not in 


When analyzed, this is seen to be a mis- 
, Not a fault. How can they listen 
: they have never been taught concen- 
tration? How can they have initiative and 
tality, when our educational system 
tries its best to turn pupils into parrots and 
have them all uniform in type? How can 
they have purpose, and hold to it, when 
our life ignores the fundamental truth that 
human mind has got to be exercised in 
order to be fit and stay fit? As a matter 
of fact, the majority of workers are doomed 
to day-dreams because their training, or lack 
of it, has robbed them of their mental teeth. 
They can’t take hold and hang on. The 
mind, ae to continued effort, tires 
and jumps from one thing to an- 
Other like a grasshopper. 


Pelmanism Trains the Mind 
MANISM does the simple, obvious 
thing. First of all, it teaches self- 
tealization. Very few people really 
themselves. They imagine they are 
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this or that, and blunder through life the 
victims of their own ignorance. In the 
second place, Pelmanism trains the mind, 
exercising it scientifically, meeting its new 
strengths with new tests, until, at the end, 
there is perfect balance, full power, and an 
amazing endurance. 

Another great mistake, and one made 
generally, is the assumption that business 
is a purely mechanical process. 

There is, on every hand, a general, well- 
grounded belief that business calls for the 
hard qualities, not the fine ones—that it is 
a thing of routine, not a drama of in- 
spiration. 

As a matter of fact, modern business is 
an organization as interesting as it is vast, 
and its operations make steady and im- 
perative demands upon every mental quality. 
Not a day passes that its generals, captains, 
and corporals are not called upon to bring 
the functions of the mind into instant opera- 
tion at high pressure. Routine efficiency 
is not enough. 

The call is for the quick, leaping brain 
that is able to create ideas, to find fresh 
viewpoints, to make decisions as logical as 
they are swift, and to manufacture oppor- 
tunities instead of waiting for them. Imagi- 
nation, courage and resourcefulness are as- 
sets as real as stocks and bonds. 


Pelmanism Develops Business 
Power 


USINESS is the Great American Ro- 
B mance: It is business that has har- 

nessed the stream, tunneled the moun- 
tain and the river, turned deserts into 
orchards, and made the United States the 
world power in one hundred and forty-three 
years. It calls for the best and it deserves 
the best. It is this best that Pelmanism de- 
velops, trains and directs. 

Business needs the whole mind, not just 
part of it. It is often the case that a man 
of vision, forethought, initiative, resource, 
courage, and confidence is forced to con- 
fess that he has “no head for detail.” On 
the other hand, masters of detail “fall down” 
when the big problem comes along. 

The fault in each case is an incompletely 
developed mind, a mind which has been de- 
veloped on one side but not on the other. 

The Pelmanist finds no difficulty in as- 
similating detail and he rises supreme when 


big issues confront him. His training gives 
him the balanced mind, the alert mind, the 
mind that is receptive and responsive. And 
that is just the type of mind which achieves 
success with almost miraculous ease while 
ee men lag behind, puzzled, confused, and 
inert. 


Go Forward or Go Back 


Ts appeal of Pelmanism is neither 
narrow nor specialized. The beginner 
will find the secret of promotion in 
it. The veteran “job holder” will get from 
it new courage, self-confidence, and a re- 
sourcefulness that will lift him above his 
fears and out of his ruts. Executive heads 
will discover that Pelmanism takes up 
“mental slack,” tones up the mind processes, 
and acts as a tonic to vision, decision, and 
imagination. Business permits no stand still. 
Those who do not go forward commence to 
drop back. 

This great course comes at a great time. 
Never before in the history of American 
business were such chances open to intelli- 
gent ambition. Old barriers are down, the 
gates of success swing wide, and the ranks 
of the country’s workers are being combed 
for the “right sort.” 

(Signed) 
GEORGE CREEL. 





Make Yourself That 
**Right Sort’’! 


AKE yourself a Pelmanist. Do for 
M yourself what 400,000 other men 

and women have done—put your- 
self in a mental position not alone to grasp 
opportunity when it comes, but to make 
opportunity come to you. 

Pelmanism is neither an experiment nor 
a theory. It has stood the test of twenty 
years. Its students are in every country in 
the world. Its benefits are attested by hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women in 
all walks and conditions of life. 

Pelmanism is taught entirely by corre- 
spondence. There are twelve lessons— 
twelve “Little Gray Books.” The course 
can be completed in three to twelve months, 
depending entirely upon the amount of time 
devoted to study. Half an hour daily will 
enable the student to finish in three months. 
Send for *‘Mind and Memory’’ 

Today 
HE booklet is free. It tells you about 
I Pelmanism to the last detail. Fill 
out and mail the coupon or a post- 
card—today—now—before you forget it. 
Don’t “put off’—decide to do a thing and 
then do it—now, not later. Write to Pel- 
man Institute of America, Suite, 341, 505 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
[ Suite 341, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.° 


Please send me, without obligation, 
your free booklet, “Mind and Memory.” 


{ All correspondence strictly confidential. 
1 Red Book March 
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Printed in Red 


ie = symbol appears on every genuine package of Alabas- 
tine. It guarantees you beautiful, durable, sanitary walls, 
modern and delicately tinted in soft, pleasing colors which har- 
monize perfectly with your rugs and draperies. 
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Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 








Alabastine is a dry powder which, mixed with water and applied with a suitable 
wall brush, is the nationally accepted wall tint for homes, schools, churches, 
theatres, auditoriums and all buildings where beautiful interiors are desired. 
Should you employ a decorator, tell him to bring Alabastine in original pack- 
ages and remember that poor results always indicate the use of a substitute. 


Write for Free Color Chart 


We maintain an art department to assist home owners in the selection of the 
most appropriate, newest and best wall treatment and will gladly give you, 
without charge, the benefit of our experience. If you have a decorating 
problem, let us hear from you. 


PRICES 
5-lb. package white Alabastine .... TAL Fata Cee Or TS Che 75c¢ 
5-lb. package tints Alabastine .... ms 80c 


Special deep shades (No. 33, dark green; No. 58, deep brown) 95¢ 


THE ALABASTINE COMPANY 


353 Grandville Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Your local Dealer is Entitled to Your Trade 
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mastery over an empire. The people ge 
only that—a reign of the proletariat, byt 
they do not see that it is only an inverted 
czardom—the tyranny of the dregs, But 
there are. other forces. But I have imo. 
nopolized you with this sort of talk. Yoy 
are young. I have letters to write.” Ang 
so he left Jane and Ledyard together, so 
suddenly that for a time they were at q 
loss, awkward. 

“I am glad I have met your father,” 
Weeks said at last. “He can teach mea 
great deal if he will.” 

Jane’s eyes twinkled. “If he will! 
Father’s one aim in life is to catch some. 
body and teach him.” 

“Are you a socialist too?” 

“T?. I’m_ nothing.” 

“Not even a sulfragist?” 

She shook her head. “I’m not inter. 
ested in any of those things.” 

“No,” he said after a little pause, “you 
wouldn’t be—you shouldn’t be.” 

“And why not?” 

“They don’t fit you—they’re. out of 
key with you. I can’t see you presiding 
at meetings or worrying about the vote.” 

“Where can you see me?”’ she asked cu 
riously, leaning a bit toward him. 

“In somebody’s home,” he said. soberly. 
“T can’t seem to imagine you anywhere 
else but sheltered and protected and very 
happy. You are the sort of woman to 
make a man’s home a wonderful place 
for him to come to after his day’s work 
—to find you waiting for him.” 

“When I marry,” she said almost acid 
ly, “it wont be to darn socks and wait at 
home for a man to come from work.” 

“When you marry—what will it be 
for?” 

“For the things I want: all the money 
I want—to be able to do what I want to, | 








to be rich, rich, rich! I want a beautiful 
house; I want to travel. I—oh, I want 
to be able to throw money away with both 
hands, and keep on throwing it away— 
just to do it, to feel that I can do it.” 

He was shocked. Such a notion went 
against his New England conscience, 
bruised his ideal of women. 

“T don’t like to hear you say that, and 
I don’t believe you mean it. You're say- 
ing that you would marry for money.” 

“Exactly,” she said defiantly; “and why 
not? People have to do unpleasant things 
to live. I have to thump a typewriter all 
day; you have to do your work. We 
don’t like it, but we have to. It wouldnt 
be any more unpleasant to marry. What 
is marriage but a woman’s way of making 
a living? And if I can get millions, why 
should I work for eighteen dollars @ 
week ?” 


Gre could get them, he knew. Such 
beauty as hers had a terrible purchas- 
ing power. : 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “you are beaut 
ful, Miss Lang.” It was not the mete 
paying of a compliment, but the utter 
ance of a fact. “If you want to us 
your beauty to buy with, it will buy # 
great deal. But you are forgetting some 
thing, I think.” 

“What am I forgetting?” 

“That when you buy, you give some 
thing besides your beauty. If that were 
all, it wouldn’t be so—so awful. But It 
isn’t all. Your—your soul is fastened @ | 
your body, and it has to be thrown mn 
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Vhe Structural and Artistic Values 
: of the HOUSE of BRICK 








Such 
chas An artistic booklet with attrac- 
tive illustrations and useful in- 
auti- formation for all who intend to 
mere . build. The Romance of Brick, 
ter Extravagance of Cheapness, 
a Comparative Costs, How to 
Finance the Building of a 
ws Home, are a few of the subjects 





treated. Your copy is await- 
ing your request. Send today. 











or 





“THE STORY OF BRICK’ 















Painting after House by Frank Chouteau Brown, Architect 





THER building materials have their merits 
and make their appeal, but looking at the 
building problem on all sides, no other material 
approaches Face Brick in the structural and artistic 
values it offers— permanence, comfort, safety 
from fire, economy, and beauty. The slight differ- 
ence in first cost over less durable materials is soon 
wiped out by the many savings that go with a Face 
Brick house. You will find this subject fully dis- 
cussed in “The Story of Brick” Send for it now. 


American Face Brick Association 
1731 Westminster Building . Chicago 
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Sweet 
Forget-me- nots 


T is just about as im- 

possible to forget the 
palate-charm of Nasisco, 
A Ramona, or ANOLA Sugar 
i Wafers, as it is to forget 
be a famous masterpiece er a 
wonderfu! sunset. 


Whether eaten simply 
for themselves, or for add- 
ed enjoyment with other 
+. good things, each wafer 
registers a gentle re- 
minder to have another. 


Cc 


Sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 



















ANOLA 

‘Two chocolate flavored 
wafers enclosing a creamy 
chocolate layer. 


RAMONA 
Acreamy cocoanut filling 
nestling between choco- 
late flavored wafers. 


NABISCO 
Queen of dessert. A 
delicious, cooling layer 

delicate strips 
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for good measure. That’s the jm 
‘thing. -You-would -be selling. it too”. 

Her face was intense now, “Yq 
lieve in souls and gods and—and all 

“Yes,” he said. “Don’t yoy? 

“T don’t know. I don’t ‘think ] 
any soul to speak of. I’ve never} 
conscious of it.” 

“All the same it is there,” he said; 
matically. “Maybe it is—sort of 
—like one of those things butterflies og 
out of, you know. But it’s there 
got to be there. You would discover 
all right, as soon as something hy; 

“Do you know Mrs. Chagnon?’ 
asked abruptly. 

“I called once. She’s a wonde 
woman. She has real happiness, and » 
ing could make her more happy, 
Chagnons would be rich if they live 
a garret and had twice as many m 
times as they had meals. Can't yoy 
derstand that?” 

“I can not,” she said. “TI couldy} 
happy in a garret. You seem to th 
that this—this love that Mrs. Ch 
talks about, is everything, that it 
make up for everything. How do 
know?” 

“T—why, I know.” 

“Have you ever loved like that?” 

“No.” 

She laughed uneasily. “Then you 
talking about something you don't k 
any more about than I do. I dont 
lieve there is any such thing at all” 


HE did not know what to say. He 
hurt, and somehow alarmed—forlmnd 
“Suppose,” he said, “you loved one 
who was poor—and another man who 
rich asked you to marry him. 
would you do?” 

“T can’t imagine such a condition; } 
if that was possible, I’d marry them 
man, of course.” 

“And then your soul would come 
life,” he said so soberly that she si 
ered, felt a wave of apprehension, al 
a premonition. 

“T think I can take care of my 
if I have one,” she answered. i 

“Nobody can take care of his soukm™ 
Lang. Your soul is something that ®i 
to you. You can smash it, or you 
make it a very beautiful thing, but 
can’t manage it. A soul can’t be 
to do tricks like a dog in a vaud 
show.” 

He got up suddenly. “I must beg 
ing. It’s late,” he said, conscious of 
desire to go away from her. 

“You don’t ask to come agaif,’ § 
said with a touch of coquetry. “Hawt 
shocked you so that you don't cat 
come again?” 

He hesitated. 

“May I come?” he asked. 3 

“Yes, indeed,” she said. “Nest? 
you might bring your proof.” 

“Proof of what?” 

“That I have a soul—and that 
is such a thing as love.” 

“Nobody,” he said slowly, “cal 
that to you but yourself. . ..+ 
hope, when the proof comes, tt will 
be too late.” 

The people in this problem novel of . 

present day meet in some striki} 

uations in the next installment, 8 

forthcoming—the April—issue 
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The Thing that Smokers 


have been missing 


You know what you’ve always 
wanted a cigarette to do. Chester- 
fields do it. 


They please your taste—yes, but 
that’s hardly it. Chesterfields go 
further and round out your smok- 
ing enjoyment as no other cigarette 
ever has before. They Satisfy. 


Their full, rich, even flavor of 
selected Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos leaves nothing more to . 


be desired. They Satisfy. 
And the blend can’t be copied! 
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Spaghetti 


Ready cooked ready to serve 


Heinz Spaghetti is a delicious dish. That is the 
testimony of thousands of women who have found 
it so acceptable and satisfying to the whole family 
that they are serving it more and more frequently. 

It is an exceptionally good change from too 
much meat. It is nutritious and economical. 
We make our own dry Spaghetti and prepare and 
cook it from the recipe of a famous Italian Chef. 

It is cooked with the well known Heinz tomato 
sauce and selected cheese. And all you have to 
do is to heat it and serve. 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Baked Beans 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed.in Canada 
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he is wearing—a monocle and an By 
accent, for examp:c—and quietly g 


himself without a trace among the rushed 
dred million people of America.” “Mi galed ' 
“You are in a fanciful mood? “Bit 
ted Jeannette. the dri 
“Or suppose, now,” speculated Boh “Yor 
for this smuggling possibility intriguedhaime of tot 


immensely, “suppose, now, that Lonpale Bobby, 
verstone is all right and these cuss insta 

evaders have planted a fake secretary “But 
him. Why, that very brief-case Hodge ifm remem! 
hanging onto as if it were so pred “Ne 
might have three hundred thousand dim fully. 

lars’ worth of uncut gems in it. Heg signed 
ries it as if it were heavy, and the ie me on 


low’s strong. He hit me like Dempegiil also ar 
. . + + No—by Jingo, I’ve got it; dae Wells 
fellow’s never an ordinary secretary; MME on, ali 


a crook. Jeannette, that man took 
diamonds. Excuse me, I’m going a 
them.” Bobby’s movements were asf 
movements of one who would depart, 
suddenly too. “It’s a lead,” he said 
himself. “It’s a lead!” 
“But—Bobby!” Jeannette was alm 
breathless with fright. 
“All right, miss!” announced thei 
spector, still with his back to them, 
still leafing with an expert hand the lg 
ers of the last compartment of her tram 
tray. “Nothing dutiable over the@ 
lowance.” 
“Thank you, Inspector,” cut in Bob 
instantaneously making a slight 
in his hastily conceived plans; and 













ESERTE R= Take” 


ag 


bling over straps and locks, he presen further 
handed the keys to Jeannette. “Quid “Why 
he urged, slipping a reckless dollar mies ( 
a porter’s hand. “I’ve got a special “Tak 
son for wanting to meet this stuff ati Yord | 
taxicab-entrance in two minutes. Hodge’ 






on, Jeannette; we'll follow ’em and# 
where they go.” 

Jeannette was still frightened, but mF 
ertheless was swept off her feet by@ 
impetuosity of Bobby’s manner. “Ti 
this is madness,” she managed to o0jm 
as he hurried her down the long 
but Bobby did not retort. He was 
eager, too occupied. 

As it was, they and their baggage 
rived simultaneously, and in time t04 
ness the Alverstone party disappeat® 
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the depths of a crested limousine, have it 
Hodge and Scrug, with the aid of Siment, y 
porters, were piling themselves and SMIPiNo too 
baggage into a taxicab. While H 

Bobby’s sense of self-mastery was ORS tanal 7 
plete; his mind was working smoolieeihin { 


: 5 
f= 


ge Bo@®eé 


and rapidly; his contemplated $ 
were sprouting in fragmentary fom, 
one of them suddenly put forth 4® 
mendous leafage as he noted that o@# 
the Alverstone bags bore a very coi 
semblance to one of Jeannette’s. 
“Here, I’ve got to hurry; Til 
that!” he said brusquely, snat 
Allen bag from the porter, who Damg 
under his arm, because both his 
were full. Bobby made a lunge fom 
tripped, bowled Scrug over, and} 
went sprawling in the midst of Bisa 
ship’s baggage. Hodge scowled; 38 
swore; the porters laughed; 7” 
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== 
yOUR LEAD 


from pase 38) 
ee 


‘ae his face down to make sure he 
ee cogninet, snatched up a bag and 
on to where the taxi he had sig- 

was waiting. 

“pits!” Bobby heard Hodge say to 
the driver as he passed. : 
"You're. going to the Blitz too, instead 
of to the Martha Washingtén,” announced 

, once Jeannette and himself were 
po in the vehicle. 

“But—” Jeannette prepared to protest, 
remembering’ how modest were her funds, 
“Never mind,” insisted Bobby master- 
fully. “Register there, get yourself as- 
imed to a room. You're going to lend 
of your bags, and I'll register 
get myself assigned to another. 

what floor Lord Alverstone is 
assignments to that floor. 
room or mine, whichever 
be the better located for a 
going to get into Lord Al- 
’s apartments. J’m going through 


” 








gyr ceeg 
+b sty 


I 


af 


his own corner of the cab the young 

man himself became impressively un- 

communicative and immobile, his Cupid 

lips clamped tight, his round chin hard- 

med till it displayed a waffled effect over a 

ight area in the front of it. It was by this 

the Siistern, silent, masterful mood that Jean- 

ep netic felt herself slowly overcome, her 

objections crushed and beaten down. But 

im the midst of her attempt to reconcile 

fetself to the situation, her mind was 
further distracted by a discovery. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “that isn’t my 


Oh, wait, stop the cab—” 
SiS ~:|QVEN BAKED B 
Tomi Alverstone’s grip. Yours is in 


> lode: "5 taxi.” 

endl face portrayed speechless 
wonder mixed with anxiety. i jl 
| Fasy enough to get it back when I There are three strong appeals in Heinz Oven 
yt it,” assured Bobby; “but you see, Baked Beans. The appeal tothe palate, the appeal 
Auad to cross things up a bit to give me 
' ee to £0 through his baggage. to reason, and the appeal to the pocketbook. 
tat me things out a minute and . . : : 
fer you He. reaches ms haiel and Selected, first quality beans, baked in the Heinz 
t to the suite which has been vaio ; — i r] 
Mewed for him. The first thing is way—in dry heat, in real ovens combined with 
Hicheor pa — — being com the Heinz rich tomato sauce and tender strips of 
votes ca ing exClusive, e e ie 
iiave it served right there in his apart- pork. A ready cooked food that is delicious, 


. the Consul-General and these ae ; 
iio too-hatted guys as his guests. Mean- nutritive and economical. 


While Hodge will be getting out his secre- 
j ~* es, re we will - Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
‘tg My Lord’s ‘ wih de Aoorgs . e a ~ | Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston Style 
Je - y ? Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian ) 


| #athette, rather rapt, nodded. : 
Bs ell, the count being correct when | /¢== Baked Red Kidney Beans 


om = the taxi at the hotel, 
mave a blissful half-hour and wont 
‘the substitution till he comes to Some of the Vinegars 


pen that Particular bag. Then he’ll be : 
Y; he'll tiptoe in and tell Hodge Spaghetti 
Hc Aa = _ off hotfoot with Cream Soups 
he: e dock to locate the right oma 
MG make the exchange.” t i Rote 


bag?” protested Jeannette 
y, it’s got my—my—” 


she wont leave it th ,” insisted ‘ ° . 
Not finding the bag, ‘and being! 4/7 Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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THE MOST WIDELY KNOWN ART 
ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 


NOW TEACHES 
PRACTICAL 


ou get practical, re- 
mag training in CommerciArt. T 
Both Oompany, known the world over 
as the largest art organization in the field. 
training students the ical way. eyer 
Both studies are based upon 19 years of most 
successful experience. The Meyer Koth Com- 
many pays MPa in its employ —_ = = 
onsands of dollars a year—among them 
Both trained artists earning 86,000, 88,000, 
$10.000 and more per year. You constantly see 
Meyer Both illustrations m the leading news- 
papers, magazines, posters, mail order catalogs 
and in other direct advertising all over U. 5. 
and Canada. This training has brought success 
to some artists who have failed to make good 
after studying eleewhere. 
The Meyer Both College teaches you the fun- 
damentals of art, and more— it teaches their 
ractical application to commercial purposes. 
mmercial Art is Dollar Art—practical art for 
practical purposes. hen you take up your 
studies in the Meyer Both College, you get the 
nefits of active contact with the dominant 
organization in the very field —s. 
seeking success. my else could teach you so 
well and so resultfully 
The demand for commercial artists is greater 
every year—the shortage today is acute. It’sa 
highly paid, intensely interesting profession. The 
opportunity is equally open to men and women. 
in its own name 


Now you can 
eyer 








Home Study Method 
ts ial book, 

«YOUR OPPORTUNITY. It con: 
ins a wealth of information regard- 
ing Art in advertising and its market. 


mae’ Wels’ cristo rodeos and ie 

what you can expect to do. 

Meyer Both College FP 

of Comm al Art 
Address Dept. 10 ; 

N.E.Cor. Michigan Ave. at FF 

20th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Get Wholesale Discounts 


introductory so you can try these famous shirts by mail. 
Price for the set $5.70 less 10%. On receipt of $1 we send these 
three splendid shirts parcel post C.O.D. $4.13 and postage. 


Six Months’ Wear Guaranteed 


These shirts are made of finest white percale shirting fabric with 
neat stripes of blue, black and lavender. One shirt of each 
color to the set. Cut im the popular coat style, cuffs attached, 
hand | dered and very fashionabl Standard sizes 14 to 17. 
Money back if not pleased. Save time, order now and 


WRITE Gaccice DURATEX 


as good as a smart New York store and get wholesale rates on fash 
ionable hosiery, underwear, neckwear, soft and stiff cuff dress and 
sport shirts. Guaranteed for six months’ wear or new garments free. 
You owe your pocketbook to send for it and be your own dealer 
and save dealers’ profits on all you buy. It'sthe only real way tosave. 
Wearer agents make extra money in spare time 


GOODELL & CO., 522 DURATEX BLIG., NEW YORK 
Largest mail order wholesale haberdashery house in the world, 








a faithful British lackey instead of an 
easy-going American one, he'll refuse to 
give up yours until-he gets his, and not 
getting his, after sweating round there 
for an hour, he'll come back. Mean- 
time—” 

“Meantime what?” interrupted Jean- 

nette. 
_ “Why, meanwhile, I first of all take 
this Alverstone bag, which, by the way, is 
the one you lend me to register with, to 
my room and go through it for signs of 
anything incriminating. Your diamonds 
might be in it. 
lars’ worth of uncut gems might be in it. 
Anyway, I'll see what -it’s got to tell me. 
At the same time I’ve—I’ve ~somehow 
kept watch on the corridors, and I know 
when Scrug went down. See! One min- 
ute after that, I’m in His Lordship’s suite 
going through his baggage.” 

“But—how? It isn’t safe!” Jeannette 
wailed. 

“T don’t know how myself yet,” con- 
fessed Bobby. “I shall have to trust to 
the inspiration of the moment. And if 
the inspiration fails, Jeannette,” he added 
coolly, “I may have to call on you.” 
This remark, though in some respects sur- 
prising, was, Jeannette reflected, quite 
like a man after all. 

“Help search?” 

“No, no! To help me in ironing out 
any complications that may arise.” 

“Yes, I'll help you with the complica- 
tions,” she smiled, never realizing how 
much this audacious young man might 
take that promise to mean. 

“Smashing of you, Jeannette, perfectly 
smashing! Stay in your room, then. Have 
some luncheon sent up. Your instructions 
will come to you by telephone. I may 
not have time to explain much, but the 
directions will be as explicit as possible.” 


_ they reached the Blitz, Hodge, 
still clinging to his brief-case, was 
attending to the matter of registering; and 
Bobby, edging in, saw that His Lordship’s 
reservation covered a suite on the fifth 
floor. Although they had arrived in 
the same taxicab, Jeannette and the news- 
photographer developed a sudden aloof- 
ness, once they were within the handsome 
hostelry, and each registered singly and 
each asked for and received rooms upon 
the fifth floor. 

“Captain!” said Bobby; and with a 
jerk of his self-possessed head, he drew 
the master of the bellboys on one side. 
“Can you be discreet?” There was a 
figure on the corner of a five-dollar bill 
showing in Bobby’s hand as he asked the 
question; and for five dollars the average 
bellboy-captain will try to be very dis- 
creet. This one so intimated. Bobby 
turned back the lapel of his coat suffi- 
ciently for the captain to observe there 
his reporter’s police badge. 

“T am a Secret Service operator,” Bob- 
by whispered importantly. “Within five 
minutes send to my room a bellboy whose 
discretion I can trust absolutely, and who 
will be free to work with me for an hour 
or so. And have him bring with him a 
bellhop suit that will fit me. Get me? 
Remember, not a word to the house-de- 
tective, the assistant-manager—anybody!” 

Bobby shook his head gravely and at 
the same time slipped the five-dollar bill 
into the captain’s palm. 
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Important 
as umbrella 
in March 


Because Piso’ wards 
off ill efiecta of 
tainy weather, Por 

1 years it has ended dig 

tressing cotighs and eased in i 

ritated throats, hoarseness and throat 

tickling. Keep it in the medicine # 


S| 
GSETE EER SREETESESS | 


cabinet ready for immediate use gt 
the very first symptoms, 


30c at your druggist’s. Containsss 
opiate. Good for young and old 
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QUGH ON Ray’ 


A United States Department of A ¢gr.cultaré 
letin says: “The best bait usually is food af 
kind that the rats and mice do not 
vicinity, The bait should be kept and a 
tractive and the kind changed when necessty, 
“Rough On Rats” mixes with any food. lind 
premises of peste—quickly, thoroughly, 
Get it at drug and general stores. 

and Mice”, our booklet, sent free; WRITE. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist Jersey City, Mi 
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You can earn from ‘Lio 
an hour in your spare time 
writing show cards; 
quickly and easily learned. 

NO CANVASING 
we teach you howand 
SELL YOUR WORK 
raumencuiass AITERICAN SHOW CARD SCH 
200, RYRIE BLDG. Sncree s+ TORONTO, C 
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Two minutes later Bobby was borne 
upward to his room, keeping a sharp eye 
the bag which a bellboy was carrying 

eo One minute afterward he had 

the boy a half-dollar and stood 

in the privacy of an inside room. 

“For a moment he contemplated that larg- 
ish black bag upon the bed, and then he 
the door ajar and listened. Hear- 
nothing helpful, he went out and 

& down the hall, walking quickly, 
: y, as if looking for something. 
_ - he had Jeannette’s room num- 

: ber, ed he wanted to see where that 

S wom was located. Besides, he desired 

F tomediately to locate Lord Alverstone’s 

= _ ite This ptoved easy, for he came 
two small mountains of baggage in 

"the corridor on trucks propelled by por- 

ters, convoyed by Scrug and “supervised 

: Hodge. It was a small matter to note 
this baggage went; and from voices 

coming through an open door he identi- 

d also the front entrance to the Alver- 

: ents; but it took the assist- 

nce omy a maid to locate Jeannette’s. It 
around the corner and too far away, 


me te wricanie and «0&1 “The proudest moment of 
| K in his own room, he boldly at- our lives had come!” 


F l bag. The lock | f 
om is pentiomen’s be manipula. | “We sat before the fire place, Mary and I, with Betty perched 


a “It’s a lead, all the same,” declared | {j 00 the arm of the big chair. It was our first evening in our own 
by, and unhesitatingly he drew his home! There were two glistening tears in Mary’s eyes, yet a 
ife and coolly cut a huge hole in the smile was on her lips. I knew what she was thinking. 


of the valise through which he “Five years before we had started bravely out together. The 

ped its entire contents upon the bed. first month had taught us the old, old lesson that two cannot live 

consisted entirely of wearing ap-|{! 9s cheaply asone. 1 had left school in the grades to go to work 

pire, and naturally, of nice wearing ap- |] ond my ail too thin pay envelope was a weekly reminder of my 

Hit when Bobby searched the pockets lack of training. In a year Betty came—three mouths to feed now. 

D and felt the soft fabrics over for anything |} Meanwhile living costs were soaring. Only my salary and I were 
two eardrops, a sunburst brooch, a standing still. 

ir of diamonds, and some rings, of course | | “Then one night Mary came to me. ‘Jim’, she said, ‘why don’t 

were none. He examined the valise | | ou go to school again—right here athome? You can put in an 

Mor secret pockets with no success. Cour or two after supper each night while I sew. Learn to do 

i) Drew a blank that time, I'll tell ‘em,’ some one thing. You'll make good—I know you will.’ : 


grumbled Bobby, and remembering the « 
2 era , l Well, we talked it over and that very night I wrote to Scranton. Aor few 
ious eyes that would presently be en-| | days later I had taken up a course in the work I was in. It was su 
the room, he tossed the ravished |} how rapidly the mysteries of our business became clear to me—too ro. on a 
ified suitcase into a closet and fell new fascination. Ina little while an opening came. I was ready for it and 
fuminating, while still mechanically his | J was promoted—with an increase. Then I was advanced again. There was 
fumbled the soft fabric of His | jj “momey enough to even lay a little aside. So it went. 


@rdship’s shirts. To his surprise, the | | “And now the fondest dream of all has come true. We have a real home 
= the label of a Madison Avenue | {jf of our own with the little comforts and luxuries Mary had always longed for, 
ie of very exclusive patronage. a little place, as she says, that ‘Betty can be proud to grow up! " 


: it do you know about that, now?” | | “I look back now in pity at those ‘Trrou rious coporepnMDENCE SCHOOLS 
3 wu ng man demanded. “An English 1 first hope? et a | pit SCHOOLS 
4 g American clothes and bring- evening after supper the doors of op- 


3 obligating me, how I can q 
‘them ie with him from England?” passed t hen be tow pod hone Tag at 


vk answer to this query, which his | jf ry helped me to see that night | aserpiag 
'mind supplied, was disquieting. | jj] the quien hours that lay within.’ | 
lead His Lordship has been in | | endcity, town and country all over Ameries | 
ere are men a amiiies an 
ti and of course, then, these | prosperous homes because. they let the Inter- 
Saad Bobby "iclt a sudden weaken: | | them inthe hoiestcs mapperand’srpare | 
¥ y felt a sudden weaken-/| ff] them for bigger work at better pay. More 
bat the knees—“then I am making a| {| than two million men and women in the last | 
O sucker out of myself. That—that | } pak dana have advanced themselves through | 
Ne 


ENGINEER 
i 

SUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Private Secretary 


BOOKKEEPER 

jtemographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Rag MANAGER 
pare time study with the I. C. 8. Over Commercial Law 
se—those eyes!” Bobby put his | } one hundred thousand right now are turning — 


undreds are start- 





Mi weakly to his forehead, while his | }} {helt evenings to profit 
swam dizzily. You, too, can have the position you want 
Curiosity reasserted itself. He in the work ya like best, rou om can A have a a 
' sala! al ive ur kind o 
oe if Lord Alverstone had any-| j] a home, the comforts, the little luxuries that 
a else American in his grip. To Bob- be ‘ou — a to have. Yes, son ans’ 
dy’ surprise, everything in it was ‘Amer-| [| oryourmeans-youcandot! 
peything. | tent te Force yee Te 
can’t be just a coincidence,” rea- | jj o obligation and not a penny ot cost 
young man, his head clearing | }f te'most important step you ever tookin Four 


it can’t be. -Even an Amer- | [eee 
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Beautiful Eyelashes and Eyebrows 
Make Beautiful Eyes— 
Beautiful Eyes Make a Beautiful Face 


If your eyebrows and eyelashes are short, thin and uneven you can 
aid nature in a marvelous way in nourishing and promoting their 
natural growth by simply applying a little 


Lith -Iovcth-S4e 


nightly. This pure delicately scented cream is guaranteed absolutely harmless. 
Stars of the Stage and Screen, Society Beauties, and hundreds of thousands of 
women everywhere have been delighted with the results obtained by the use of 
this greatest of all beauty aids, why not you? 


50c at your dealers or direct from us, postpaid, in plain cover. Satisfaction assured or price 
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ae ing home from there would have 
4 oda a lot of things in London, and they 
© gould be sprinkled all through his ward- 
© pobe. No! This is the thoughtful pro- 

vision of a gentleman who proposes very 
presently to be turned out as American 
through and through, to pose indeed as 

"> one who, in all probability, has never 
)/ heen abroad in his life.” Bobby’s per- 
\ plexities departed. 

/~ ~ Swiftly he hustled Lord Alverstone’s 
> American-built garments out of sight in 
> his dresser drawers. He had barely com- 

d the task when a gentle, well-bred 

tap sounded at the door. In response to 

~ Bobby’s invitation, there entered the bell- 

boy captain himself, looking properly 

rious and escorting a slender lad 

- also in the livery of the Blitz, whom na- 

* ture had endowed with a ferret’s eyes and 
a Hawkshaw nose. : 

'“Here’s your assistant, sir,” an- 

* nounced the captain with a thrill of satis- 

faction in his tone, indicating that he was 

* 4 profound believer in physiognomy. 
“And this suit, I think, will fit you per- 


fect.” 


Ww a gesture and an attitude Bobby 
gathered his two confederates to 
him. “Now,” he whispered in graveyard 
tones, “here’s the lay. This Lord Alver- 
stone across the way is phony. The de- 
t is on, and we're liable to nip 
~ him during the afternoon. Did you see 
two silk-hatted gentlemen with him? 
» Well,"—Bobby felt it necessary to lie 
boldly but briefly at this point,—‘one of 
those is our operator—working on the 
inside, you see. Now, what’s your name?” 
“Henry Wise,” said the lad with the 
‘furtive eye and the cartoonist’s delight 
- for a beak. 
~. “Well, Henry, your game is to org 
Semandering up and down the corridors, 
> apparently on business all the time, but 
* i feality watching that suite, especially 
-~ the back entrance leading to the sleep- 
“grooms. In five minutes to a half- 
~ hour you'll see that anemic-looking valet 
» 0f theirs come out, flustered, carrying a 
bag, and go down in the elevator. The 
"Moment he goes down, let me know. And 
keep your eye open for anything else sus- 
ey! . 
* “fm wise,” said Henry Wise, and his 
face became as a mask of grave respon- 
© emai Bobby pushed him out of the 
“And now, Captain,” he felicitated, 
doing fine. You help me into this 
hit, will you?” 
3 Th an astonishingly short time Robert 
> ¥ Dunleavy stood forth resplendent in a 
‘Teliboy’s livery. 
© “Next thing, Captain,” he said, “you've 
t to find an excuse for getting me into 
suite, so I can sort of look things 
fr and put our inside man wise that I’m 
tated near the job.” 
Fasy,” said the captain. “I'll have 
Next call for service in that room 
iched here.” 
, Captain! You've got brains, do 
it? Detective brains! Hurry 
=tve got to work fast. And by the way, 
ma Up a master-key to Henry.” 
pene captain nodded and faded. moving 
) ta minute later Henry Wise was 
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Wanted THIS Year 


A grave dearth of story plots now confronts the motion picture industry. 
Producers will pay you well far any‘suitable story-ideas. Literary ability 


not a prime factor. 


Learn how you can write for the screen 


5,000 New Story-Ideas for Motion Pictures 


The above figure does not include material needed for religious, commercial and educational films. 


SOMEWHERE in America this year, 

scores of new motion picture writers 
(For the motion pic- 
ture industry must have a continuous 
supply of good, new story-ideas if it is 


will be developed. 


to survive.) 


Most of these new photoplaywrights 
will be men and women who never wrote 


a line for publication. They will be 


with merely good ideas for stories, who 
are willing, during spare hours, to learn 
how picture directors want their plots 
Producers will pay them $100 
to $500 each for clever comedies, and 
$250 to $2,000 each for five-reel dramatic 


laid out. 


scripts. 


cause they must have stories. 
book material is unsuited to their need, 
and as yet not enough people are writ- 
ing for the screen to supply the demand. 


They will pay these prices be- 
95% of 


The above is a statement of fact con- 


cerning 


people is wide 
There 


for the 
motion 


the motion picture industry. If 


you have a story-idea as good as some 
you have seen produced, this opportunity 


open to you. 
is plenty of proof that producers 


really do pay the prices stated above. 
For they are paying these prices con- 
stantly to people we have taught to write 


screen—people who never saw a 
picture studio. 





In Two Short Years 

It was a little over two years ago 
when the famine in story plots first 
became acute. Public taste changed. 
Play-goers began to demand real 
stories. Plenty of manuscripts were 
being submitted, but most were un- 
suitable. For writers did not know 
how to adapt their stories for the 
screen. Few could come to Los 
Angeles to learn. A plan for home 
study had to be devised. 

Frederick Palmer (formerly staff 
writer of Keystone, Fox, Triangle 
and Universal) finally assembled a 
corps of experts who built a plan 
of study which new writers could 
master through correspondence. | 

The Palmer Course and service 
has now been indorsed in writing by 
practically every big star and_pro- 
ducer. Back of the Palmer Plan, 
directing this work in developin 
new writers, is an advisory counci 
composed of the biggest figures in 
the industry. It includes Cecil 
DeMille, Director-General _ 0 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation; 
Thomas H. Ince, head of the 
Thomas H. Ince Studios; Lois 
Weber, America’s greatest woman 
producer and director; Rob Wagner, 
well known motion picture writer 
for the Saturday Evenine Post. 

In two short years we have de- 
veloped dozens of new writers. We 
are proud of the records they have 
made, and we prefer to let them 
speak for us. 


A Co-operative Plan— 
Not a Tedious Course 

Our business is to take people who 
have ideas for stories and teach them 
to construct them in a way. that 
meets a motion picture producer’s 
requirements. We furnish you the 
Palmer Handbook with cross refer- 
ences to three stories already suc- 
cessfully produced. The scenarios 
come to you exactly as used by the 
directors. Also a glossary of studio 
terms and. phrases, such as “Iris,” 
“Lap Dissolve,” etc. In short, we 
bring the studio to you. 

Our Advisory Service Bureau 
gives you personal, constructive 
criticisms of your manuscripts—free 
and unlimited for one year. Criti- 
cisms come only from men ex- 
perienced in studio staff writing. 


Contributors 


Twelve leading figures in the motion picture 
industry have contributed special articles to the 
These printed lectures cover 
production. 
contributers in- 


Palmer Course. 
every phase of motion 
Among. others, these special 
Frank Lloyd and Clarence 


picture 


Lasky scenario writer; Col. 


ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


Rob Wagner 
Botiedas Mooring Pant 


511 


Badger, ws 
Palmer 
Ewing 


Brady, of Metro’s scenario staff; Denison Clift, 
Fox scenario editor; George Beban, celebrated 


actor and producer; Al E. Christie, 
Christie Film Co.; 
cinematographer, etc., etc. 

Our Marketing Bureau is headed 


Hugh McClung, 


president 
expert 


by Mrs. 


Kate Corbaley, formerly photoplaywright for 
Mr, and Mrs, Sidney Drew. In constant touch 


with the studios, she knows their 
needs, so that when our members 
so desire, we submit their stories in 
person for them. Thus we not only 
train you to write; we help you to 
sell your story-ideas. 


$3,000 for One Story Plot 
Our members come from all walks 
of life; mothers with children to 
support, school teachers, _ clerks, 
newspaper men, ministers} business 
men, successful fiction writers. In 
short, we have proven that anyone 
with an average imagination and 
story-ideas can write successful 
photoplays once he is trained. 
One _ student, G. Leroi Clarke, 
formerly a minister, sold his first 
photoplay story for $3,000. The re- 
cent. success of Douglas Fairbanks, 
“His Majesty the American,” and 
the play, “Live Sparks,” in which 
J. Warren Kerrigan lately starred, 
were both written by Palmer stu- 
dents. Many students now hold staft 
positions, four in one studio alone. 
We have prepared a book, “The 
Secret of Successful Photoplay 
Writing,” which will inform you of 
the Palmer Course and service in 
greater detail. If you desire to 
consider the unusual opportunity 
in this new field of art seriously— 
this book will be mailed to you free. 


At Least Investigate 

For there is one- peculiar thing to 
consider in the Palmer Plan. ne 
single successful effort immediatel 
repays you for your work. ' Not all 
our members begin to sell photoplays 
at once—naturally. But most of 
them do begin to show returns with- 
in afew months. And the big ma- 
jerity are not literary folks. They 
are people who have simply made 
up their minds to make money out 
of story-ideas they have in the back 
of their heads—and incidentally, 
perhaps, to gain some reputation. 

The way_is open. Producers are 
making every effort to encourage 
new writers. The demand is grow- 
ing greater every day, and the o 
portunity is rich in its rewar 
because it is young. If seriously in- 
terested, mail the coupon. 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation 


Department of Education 
Stt |. W. Hettman Bidg.. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Department of Education 
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lighting out, with the grip in his hand 
and that other fellow riding him sonje. 
thing fierce from inside,” Henry informed 
him. 


“Guess I’m not some little planner 
what!” whispered Bobby in the back of 
his mind. 

The télephone rang. Henry Wise, op 
| direction from Bobby, answered it. “Boy 
wanted in the Alverstone suite,” he 
echoed, rather mystified. 
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packages—famous since 1842. When you give the Sampler you 
know that it will be enjoyed from the first piece to the last. 
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“That’s to give me a chance to get in. 
side,” explained Bobby. “I'll take the 
call. You get on your beat again.” 
| “Come in!” called the unpleasant voice 
| of Hodge when Bobby had knocked upon 
the proper door. 

“I say, boy!” announced Hodge, look. 
ing. up from where he bent over a trunk- 
ful of papers. “Shift these tables about a 
bit, will you? There—put the head of 
the long table there. And then fear- 
range the chairs. Move this desk yonder 
and fetch that desk here. Comprehend?” 

“T think so, sir,” confessed Bobby with 
what he hoped was a proper professional 
humility, and went about the task. But 
he did the job by himself—and took 
plenty of time for it. He also took time 
for abundant observation. He saw that 
on his left were folding doors, partly ajar; 
and through these he peeped into a spa- 
cious reception-room with spider-legged 
furniture. At one end of this—the near 
end—two waiters were busy with the lay- 
ing of a luncheon-table. At the far end 
he could see two frock-coated gentlemen 
upon a davenport, smoking, and the legs 
of another man in a chair were visible, 
legs which Bobby took to belong to the 
Consul-General. His Lordship was not 
in evidence, but was probably out of sight 
behind the angle of the door. All were 
conversing in low tones. 


UT when he considered the huge piles 

of correspondence and documents that 
Hodge was now beginning to arrange at 
places upon the long table, the young 
man’s speculations underwent a change 
and his countenance grew glum. “Must 
be the High Commissioner, all right, or 
what are all these papers?” 

“Wait!” commanded Hodge when the 
supposed bellboy had completed the te 
arrangement as per his directions, and for 
a time Bobby had nothing to do but to 
stand and watch the busy secretary 
thumbing, sorting and disposing of his 
files. 

“Now help me set this desk around 
there!” invited the secretary. This was 
done, and Hodge took to him that brief- 
case to which he had clung so closely all 
the day, and which had even now not been 
far out of the reach of his arm. From 
it, with Bobby all eyes and standing neat, 
he extracted from compartment aflet 
compartment, five separate files of B® 
pers in folders neatly marked with letters, 
A, B, C, D and E, and placed them side 
by side where they would be directly 
front of Lord Alverstone when he s# 
down at the head of this table. 

Then he laid the brief-case aside—tid 
not toss it aside, as a thing empty, the 
apvarently it was empty, but laid it down 
with a reverent touch as a container ¥ 
was entitled to fully as much consi 
tion as before. If Bobby noticed this 20% 
he only noticed it subconsciously. 
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. he perceived consciously was revealed by 


another of those inward confessions to 
himself: “No smuggled diamonds there, 
either!” This admission was accompa- 
nied by another sinking of the heart and 
the dropping of the tail-feathers of a pea- 
cock pride. 

“Yet some small-fry thief stole Miss 


Allen’s diamonds,” a voice persisted, and | 
Bobby stared intently at the side of | 


Hodge’s absorbed face, and noted the 
faint suggestions that Hodge might some- 
how be other than he seemed. “I’m go- 
ing through him, that’s what I am, all the 
same. I’m going through him,” his inner 
self persisted stubbornly. 

Just how Bobby proposed to go 
“through him” he had not as yet dis- 
closed to himself; and immediate specu- 
lation upon the method was barred by the 
abrupt entrance of My Lord himself, com- 
ing unexpectedly from the room on the 
right and wearing, instead of the tweeds 
of the early morning, a frock suit like 
his guests. For a moment Bobby had a 
vista, in the opening and closing of the 
door, of. His Lordship’s sleeping and 


dressing room. It was long; the decora- | 


tions and furnishings were quite in keep- 
ing with the rest of the suite; and on 
chairs, tables and baggage-racks was an 
assortment of trunks and valises, open 
but mostly unpacked, showing how 
Scrug had been interrupted by the dis- 
covery of the error in the matter of one 
of the bags. 


“THIS vista reminded Bobby forcibly of 
‘£ another section of his plan of oper- 
ations which must be got under way 
quickly if at all; and Lord Alverstone 
himself considerately arranged for that 
by remarking, as he paused to survey 
the disposal of matters in the conference 
chamber: 

“Good! Very good, Hodge! Now I 
think you may go and get your luncheon, 
and we shall all be ready for work imme- 


diately after. But make haste, Hodge! 


We sha’n’t be long.” 
“Very good, sir,” acknowledged Hodge, 
and began to move quickly. “That’s all, 


5 ¥ 

obby made a hasty escape to the hall 
and to his own room, Henry Wise follow- 
ing in for further orders. 

“Take the hall again,” directed Bobby 
quickly, “and let me know when that 
secretary-guy goes to lunch.” 

“He’s gone, sir,” the boy reported al- 
most immediately. 

“Fine,” chuckled Bobby. “Now take 
your master-key and let me into the next 
door back along the hall—Lord Alver- 
stone’s sleeping-room, that will be.” 

Henry obeyed. 

“And now loaf up and down this hall 
again,” ordered Bobby from the doorway, 
“and if that hollow-cheeked lad with the 
Valise comes tearing back before I’m out 
of here, signal me by a rattle of the key 
on the door, and then you get him away. 
Tell him he’s on the wrong floor or some- 

ing—any scheme to kiss him off till I 
get out.” 

“Trust me, sir,” said Henry, and winked 
one of the ferret eyes. 

The door closed, and behind it Robert 


~F. Dunleavy, temporary bellhop at the 


--«Alverstone 


“ae 


n an intensive frisking of Lord 
’s baggage. Garment by gar- 
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Are You Trying 
Beauty as if 


“This is my ‘beauty parlor,’ Dora—it’s 
the Star Electric Massage Vibrator. Its 
use brings a lovely, colorful, blemish- 
free complexion, thick, lustrous, beauti- 
ful hair, and a figure of grace and 
suppleness. For nervous headaches, 
fatigue, insomnia or for sore, stiff 
muscles and achy joints the ‘Star’ is a 
wonderful aid. Try it!” 


Scores of famous stage and screen 
beauties uSe and endorse the “Star.” 
Shown below are three of the many 
“Star” enthusiasts: Martha Hedman, 
star of “Forbidden,” Manhattan Opera 
House, New York; Olive Tell, star of 

be 


fh , Clectric 
Star wz 


Chor use in your own home 


to Rub In 
by Magic ?” 


“Civilian Clothes,” Morosco Theatre, 
New York; Helen MacKeller, starring 
in “The Storm,” 48th Street Theatre, 
New York. 


The “Star” costs only $5 for the com- 

lete outfit, including facial massage, 
reser wes and body-massage appli- 
cators, 6 feet of cord and descriptive 
booklet. On sale at leading drug, de- 
partment and electrical-goods stores 
everywhere, or direct from us on receipt 
of $5 and your favorite dealer’s name 
and address. (Price in Canada, $7.50). 
Fitzgerald Mfg.Co.,Dept.219, Torrington, 
Conn. 
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ment he emptied each bag and trunk, 
searching every pocket, feeling every lin- 
ing. Working rapidly, his record was 
something like a garment every five sec. 
onds, and he did not stop to put things 
back, but flung them in a heap behind him 
on the floor. Perspiration beaded his 
forehead; his breath was quickened: his 
fingers became almost numb with flying 
so fast; and minute by minute his round 
face became longer, his spirits became de- 
pressed. That strange intoxication which 
he had felt went away from him; his mind 
lost its sense of occult powers, and with it 
that impression of capacity to plumb all 
depths and scale all heights. His, he 
knew all at once, was just a two-cylin- 
der brain, after all. 

When the last “box” was rifled, the 
last cranny sounded, searched, felt into, 
there remained only the smaller bedroom 
adjoining My Lord’s to be considered. 
The coat and hat hanging here indicated 
that this was Hodge’s room. Bobby went 
frenziedly through the pockets and lin- 
ings of this coat. Nothing! Always noth- 
ing! He even turned out the lining of 
the hat, and then launched himself at the 
bag, one of those huge English valises, 
heavily strapped, that will contain a mat- 
tress, almost, if it be required of them. 
Unlike His Lordship’s luggage, this piece 
was not unlocked. Evidently Hodge could 
claim no valet service. Bobby, desperate, 
knowing that he had but a few minutes 
to work, boldly had recourse to the knife. 
Clothes—nothing but clothes—and some 
of them rather worn clothes. 

The cut of one of these suits, however, 
struck him as peculiar. It wasn’t Eng- 
lish; it wasn’t American. When he looked 
for the maker’s name, there was none. Yet 
Bobby had no time for speculation over 
a detail as unimportant as this. A gar- 
ment of nameless pedigree and nondescript 
cut was nothing. It might exist in the 
baggage of any gentleman who had trav- 
eled much. 

“Stung!” said Bobby  disgustedly. 
“Stung!” And he ground his teeth like 
a stage villain. 


Bu as Bobby contemplated this suit of 
peculiar mode laid out on the bed, it 
struck him that, from its size, those other 
suits of American make taken from the 
bag in his own room must also belong to 
Hodge instead of to His Lordship. “By 
Tove!” he blurted, with -lighting eye. 
Quickly the isolated circumstances leaped 
together and framed a theory in his mind 
—the hard fist of the secretary, that mys- 
terious tracery of an underlying person- 
ality written in his face, that valise with 
the all-American clothes in it, these non- 
descript garments here. “I’m right! I'm 
right!” he iterated gleefully. “Hodge 1s 
some kind of crook. He’s planning his 
get-away. And if he’s a crook, that’s not 
saying His Lordship isn’t another. What 
is their game, anyway? What is it, I won- 
der.” 

Bobby hurried back to the other room. 

“I’m going to have a close look at that 
brief-case now,” he exulted. “Hodge 
clung to it mighty tight; and he seemed 
to empty it, but now it kind of strikes 
me that he didn’t handle it afterward 
quite like an empty.” 

But when Bobby listened at that door 
through which His Lordship had entered 
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the conference-room, and through which 
the young man would have to pass to 
possess himself of the case, he ~heard 
sounds within. Disgusting! Could this 
person Hodge have done with half a lunch 
and hurried back to his piles and piles of 

pers? Truly, as Jeannette had said, 
the man was very faithful. Bobby hur- 
ried into the hall. Henry Wise was 
watchfully waiting. 

“Any sign of the valet?” 

“No, but that secretary bird has just 
come back.” 

“J thought so,” grunted Bobby, mak- 
ing a wry face and wiping a perspiring 
brow. “All right; you keep on holding 
Scrug off. Keep him out of the rooms 
if you have to choke him and drop him 
down an elevator-shaft.” 

Bobby braced himself, breezed up to 
the conference-room door, knocked and 
entered in response to a testy invitation, 
to find Hodge sitting with the empty 
brief-case oddly in his hands. 

“Did you ring, sir?” the supposed bell- 
boy inquired blandly. 

“T did not,” answered Hodge with an 
irritated emphasis and the manner of 
peremptory dismissal. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said Bobby, and 
got outside quickly, thinking: “Aha— 
the brief-case! Now why should the 


_ man be fumbling the empty brief-case? 


Because,” he deduced swiftly, “because 
it isn’t empty. Because it contains some- 
thing that this fellow must guard against 
all possibility of being discovered. He 
couldn’t take it'to lunch, but the minute 
he gets back, he examines it to see that 
it’s still all right. Suppose, now, there 
was a secret pocket in that brief-case. 
The customs authorities might have 
searched his baggage, might have searched 
his clothes, might have searched the case, 
even, but, if it were skillfully made? It’s 
a lead—i?’s a lead!” 


OBBY flew across the hall, at last ab- 

solutely sure of his deductions; but 
the time had come to call upon Jean- 
nette for assistance. He got her on the 
phone. 

“Oh, Bobby!” she screamed in tones 
of relief. “Bobby!” 

“Jeannette!” rebuked that Napoleonic 
young man in a steadying voice, all his 
former sensations of masterfulness hav- 
Ing returned with additions. ‘Jean- 
nette! Telephone instantly to Lord Al- 
verstone’s suite, ask for Hodge, tell him 
that a piece of his baggage appears to 
have got in your room by mistake, that 
you're going out and would like him to 
send for it immediately.” 

“But Bobby-y-y! I want to tell 

o—? 


“Jeannette!” And the young man’s 


_ Yolce was sharper and more tense than 


before. “Get every word I say. Follow 
mstructions exactly. The minute you 
have telephoned him, break the telephone. 
1 don’t care how, but break it!” 

Bobby-y-y!” wailed Jeannette. 

‘Pull the transmitter off the wire by 
Main strength,” Bobby commanded re- 
lentlessly. “And now get what you do 
Rext. For heaven’s sake, get it exactly, 
Jeannette. It’s Hodge’s own bag that’s 

He’s very anxious about it. He’ll 


sede a, Tushing in after it himself. You 


‘Standing beside the door with hat 
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Bubble Grae at Bedtime 


Foods Easy to Digest 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are not for breakfasts only. Serve them 
for luncheons and suppers. Float in every bowl of milk. 


These are bubble grains, airy, crisp and toasted, puffed to eight times 


normal size. 


Consider Puffed Wheat. 


Every Food Cell Blasted 


texture and in taste. 


Under Prof. Anderson’s process, every food cell is exploded. Digestion is 
made easy and complete. 


It supplies whole-wheat nutrition. 
makes milk inviting, and every child should drink a pint a day. 


Serve as a breakfast dainty. Mix with your fruits: 


that Puffed Grains also form the ideal bedtime dish. 


Puffed Grains are the greatest of grain 
foods and the most enticing. Serve all 
three kinds. Let children revel in them. 


It does not tax the stomach. 


No other dainty in existence makes the milk dish so enticing. 


Here is whole wheat made delightful, both in 


It 


But don’t forget 








Puffed Wheat 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Puffed Rice 


Corn Puffs 








A New Pancake Delight 


Now we make a pancake flour mixed 
with ground Puffed Rice. It makes fluffy 
pancakes with a nut-like taste—the finest 
pancakes ever served. The flour is self- 
raising. Simply add milk or water. Ask 4 
your grocer for Puffed Rice Pancake 
Flour and you'll have a new delight. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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and coat on, ready ‘to go out, the key in 
the outside of -the lock. You point to 
the valise across the room, and Hodge 
makes a rush for it. As he does so, you 
slip outside, turn the key and disappear— 
anywhere. Or no—go down in the lobby 
and wait for me or a message from me— 
understand.” 

“Yes, but—” There was a sound like 
a vexed sob. 

“At once, Jeannette!” said Bobby, 
sternly relentless to the last, and then he 
hung up the phone and sank back into a 
chair. “Gee, but it was hard to be brutal 
with her.” And he shook his head, half 
frightened. “She’ll do it, though,” he re- 
flected. “That girl’s a trump, a whole 
UT yourselfonrecord as It’s easy when you know ee 

: ; gain perspiration stood out upon his 
awiseonewithyourdeal- the facts. Ivory Garters brow. He wiped it and yawned nervy: 


er. Tellhim“IwantIvory have no metal or pads. ously, silent, reflective, ‘fearful. He had 
chanced a great chance. He had in- 


Garters” and he’llknowthat They cannot rust: they will volved Jeannette. 


you mean business. Men not bind. Free of any su- - Sed 5 iow—that flies stole her 
i ° iamonds!” ted to hi 
everywhere now take this perfluous weight, they are presser of mec te eee oe a ee 


simple precaution to make cool and light as a silk sock. oned to Henry Wise. “Let me know,” 
suretheir moneybringsthem Every inch a garter, always ee ee ee 
back the personal comfort on the job to keep your 5 

and service satisfaction to socks up snug and true to | LJODGE did come out within one 


. hundred and twenty seconds. Bob- 
be found in Ivory Garters. form. by, too nervous to await report from the 
bellboy, was waiching through the nar- 
You will thank yourself for following this up. Go to row crack of his door.. “Here, boy,” he 
your dealer with these words in mind, and he’ll heard the secretary order most unexpect- 
know what you mean when you say “Ivory Garters” edly, “come with me.” He saw Henry 
Wise hesitate, look about him helplessly 
IVORY GARTER COMPANY, New Orleans, U. S. A. and then helplessly follow. 

“By ginger, he’s taking the hop along 
to carry the bag. Oh, these English aris- 
tocrats! They surely are the goods. 
Well, I do be doggoned.” Bobby stood a 
moment with calculations all awry. But 


GRAFLEX KODAKS | this was no time to hesitate. It was the 


Cameras, Lenses and supplies of everydescrip- | time to inspect the brief-case. Bobby 
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the door closed behind him, he fell into 
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such an absorbed examination of the 


714% Yearly Increase Guaranteed = — "1 | brief-case as to become rather oblivious 


ai thy = lev hanen teats to the flight of time. He might have 
eredit on ‘cay article selected from the to mount all kodak | been one minute or he might have been 
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if ag SY a got that bedroom door closed behind him 
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1S SOCES FST Oe e host to have the coffee servec 
creaeed Calas of DARD Ss ane mg for = = — . 
Smoerethen c pressed an eagerness to get to work. | 
We Red Tape—No Delay anufacturer ba waiter parted the folding doors, which 
sett wencetas ie Buy at yielded with that noiselessness which 
justice to yourself and your Sie ke-nete Stas characterized the smooth-running opera 
our unus af values in Dia ‘ikon tion of this entire hotel. Lord Alverstone 


our unus ial values in Dia- 
Sircrrare, Paeacgmpte. - ia eed wi i rbecke pacer, led the way out, but to discover m0 
Sweet'sCluster; cic. Send TOD AY for ,ete. Looks, writes and wears Hodge. 
4 ey hom van HOW © “only when fully satisfied. “Be seated, gentlemen,” he said, wav- 
like $350 Solitaire. Liverty Bonds Accepted a fog pl ing his hand to the long table. Then, 
nt Sls ae E a: , |! BT Ye x pausing at the end reserved for himself, 


he leaned over to note his papers all 


Cares 6 = | | “a order before him, and passed on to the 
LW:‘SWEET& CO) 1 door beyond which swung at the touch 
= : ; / uf his hand. Hodge must be somewhere 
See ne YORK } / es there, of course. 
| ee : Airs + “My word!” exclaimed His Lordship, _ 
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= in’a low tone of utter dismay which in- 

stantly attracted the attention of his fel- 

low-conferees. They looked, craned, 
stood up and craned again. 

In the midst of such sartorial disorder 

as no one ever witnessed outside of a 

salvage dump at the back of a battle- 

line, they beheld an embarrassed bellboy 

: standing, His Lordship’s private dispatch- 

case in his hands—hands which were even 

5 then making a most intensive examina- 

, tion thereof. 

, “Fellow!” ejaculated Lord Alverstone, 

l and halted with his knees a little apart, 

; his hands upon his hips, surveying the 

J embarrassed culprit and the general dis- 

e array with an air of futile amazement. 

“You seem to have made a pretty thor- 

$ ough job of it, by Jove! —Hodge!” The 

- voice of His Lordship grew excited. 

“Scrug!” The voice grew more excited. 

“They are neither of them about, sir,” 





said Bobby, his face growing redder. } i . y en 
t “T should judge not,” conceded His : , E 
f Lordship sarcastically. “What are you NOWING how is the thing that 
BP Bee bance, wit my apc cae Erte is vay nthe par-enrelage 
“Lord Alverstone,” began Bobby, swal- he eA i egg : 4 
d lowing hard, while the red extended down dn an Tk ae ee geo ay tp iw ler his 


to his neck, which had begun to swell un- | hat always wins out. No matter what kind of work you are doing, or what you expect to 
til it threatened to burst the collar seams | do—you can learn more about that work and get more money for doing it.. You don’t 
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had,” he protested in a violent aside to 
his guests. ‘Most intelligent, faithful, 
conscientious man. Superior mentality— 
very.. Interprets my every wish before I 
can express it. Has an_ international 
mind—really.” 

“Yes, My Lord,” Bobby averred, “he’s 
got a bag with every piece of clothes and 
garment and necktie in it made in Amer- 
ica—every one of them.” 

“Now, what the devil should be strange 
about that?” inquired His Lordship. “The 
man was well-traveled, well acquainted 
.| in America; that was why I engaged 

him.” 

“And then,” insisted Bobby, who, since 
the irate lord had condescended to argue 
with him, could see that he was both 
gaining time and perhaps making a show 
of justifying himself, “he’s got one suit 
of clothes that don’t look as though it 
was made anywhere at all—America, 
Europe, Paris—anywhere—kind of a pe- 
culiar cut.” 

“Damning! Utterly damning!” sneered 
His Lordship, and stepped forward to 
take the dispatch-case from the nervous 
hands that continued to twist and maul 
it so. profanely; but just then Bobby be- 
came conscious that he had pinched the 
palm of his hand in this same stout 
leather case. He looked at it with sur- 
prise, and then with understanding. 

“Did Your—did Your Lordship know 
there was a secret pocket in your dis- 
patch-case?” he inquired, opening the 
flap wider, and then compressing the 
edges again as he had by chance com- 
pressed them before. This revealed a 
thin opening in the upper edge of one 
thick sole-leather side. 

“A secret pocket? Perfectly absurd!” 

“Yes sir!” exclaimed the _ excited 
young man. “And look! There are 
papers in it.” He inserted the edge of 
a stout and highly serviceable thumb- 
nail and drew out two or three sheets of 
paper, thin as tissue, but paper—and 
upon, them notes in a very fine hand, 
with ink so pale the pages might have 
been taken for blank. 

“My word!” croaked His Lordship. 
“Upon me soul, now!” He reached for 
the delicate sheets, carefully rescrewed 
his monocle and examined the writing. 
There followed a moment of tense 
silence. 
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Children’s Pleasant Laxative 


Full directions for children of all ages are plainly 
printed on label. Mother! ‘You must look for our 
name,—tThe California Fig Syrup Company. 
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“f* ERMAN, I take it!” broke out My 
Lord excitedly. “Up-on me soul, 
German!” He turned and looked his 
dumfounded state of mind at the Consul- 
General, who, having just hung up the 
phone, took the sheets from a_palsied 
hand. 
“Tt is German, Your Lordship,” decid- 
ed the Consul-General in the tone Mm 
which one confirms an astounding sen- 
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The “Bayer Cross” on Aspirin tablets 
has the same meaning as “Sterling” on 
silver. Both mean Genuine! 

“Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” should be 
taken according to the directions in each 


Bayer-Tablets“Aspirin 


“Bayer package.” 
Cross” 


prescribed by physicians for over eight- 
een years. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


Be sure the “Bayer 
is on package and on tablets. 
Then you are getting the genuine Aspirin 





sation. “But so fine it’s illegible with the 
naked eye.” 

The thoughtful Hodge, however, had 
laid out a reading-glass upon the table. 
The Consul took up this and scrutinized 
the notes. 

“Yes, German.” 

“Do either of you gentlemen read the 
stuff?” His Lordship inquired, turning 
to the two representatives of the Amer 
ican Government. 4 

“Tt’s a dead language now,” laughed § 
one of them, his laugh sounding so strange = 
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4 out of place in these awed moments 
ay cicked it quickly. “But let me 
n 


f nsul-General passed over the 
- the reading-glass, and the 
merican read slowly, translating word 
+ word, and sometimes as much as a 

at a time, into an atmosphere as 
th. 

Z ot ...~- Damme!” breathed 
4 Alverstone from time to time, and 
sally broke out with: “Enough! Those 
notes of plans outlined by the chancel- 
with regard to our secret understand- 
shout the indemnities. They were 
my dispatch-case. Why—why, the 
ow must be a spy. Juniter! Is that 

isguided — — spying? me 
3 rd, except by. force 
bit iH a Gaze behind; and there 
igley, and with him a man in the 

‘form of a. British colonel and: one 
her, a man in no uniform at all, but 

itish bulldog by the face of him. 


HESE gentlemen had been admitted 
the waiters, engaged in clearing 
at about that moment when Bobby 
it his hand pinched in the dispatch-case, 
4 in the ‘absorbed minutes which fol- 
ed had been enabled to become un- 
spected witnesses of the scene being 
“You are speaking, My Lord, I take 
about your secretary Hodge,” said the 
itish colonel, saluting. “This is Mr. 
forth, New York representative of Scot- 
d Yard.” 
“The man is more than a spy, Your 
dship,” assured Mr. Worth, advanc- 
"In fact, he is not a spy, except 
by instinct. He is Ludwig 
tschi, an ex-major of the late German 
my. He is an ex-American, too, who 
mt home to serve his country in war. 
is knowledge of America, where he 
s spent half his life, part of it as 
fivate secretary to the head of a firm 
packers in Omaha, made him think 
the ruse he has employed to get to 
is country. Within a day he would 
disappeared. He would have been 
already, I fancy, but for that in- 
to spy in his nature, which made 
i wish to sit through your conference 
is afternoon and learn what these 
mica gentlemen had to say to your 
posals. It was over-elation at the 
ess of his ruse which betrayed him 
single telephone-message that he sent 
within five minutes after he got into 
apartments here.” 
Young Robert Dunleavy wiped cold 
bs ftom his brow, twitched his neck in 
tollar and drew his lungs gratefully 
Hwith the first deep breath he had en- 
yin some time. Lord Alverstone had 
ed, open-mouthed. 
$0,” he stammered, “just so. 
= even without that, Mr. Worth, we 
discovered him through the—the out- 
activities of this impertinent 
m= person here.”” Yet honest gener- 
my sttuggled with resentment for a 
set moment as His Lordship’s eyes fell 
the Scrambling of his wardrobe; 
Ma thought of his own responsibility 
pued. “The rascal palmed himself 
i Me beautifully,” he confessed. 
= idea, too, keeping his notes in 
‘Portiolio, which is the one place 
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Millions of People Can Write 
Stories and Photoplays and 


Don't Know 


HIS is the startling assertion re- 

cently made by B. Davison of 

New York, one of the highest paid 
writers in the world. Is his astonishing 
statement true? Can it be possible there 
are countless thousands of people yearn- 
ing to write, who really can and simply 
haven't found it out? Well, come to 
think of it, most anybody can tell a 
story. Why can’t most anybody write a 
story? Why is writing supposed to be 
a rare gift that few possess? Isn’t this 
only another of the Mistaken Ideas the 
past has handed down to us? Yesterday 
nobody dreamed man could fly. To-day 
he dives like a swallow ten thousand feet 
above the earth and laughs down at the 
tiny mortal atoms of his fellow-men be- 
low! So Yesterday’s “impossibility” is a 
reality to-day. 

“The time will come,” writes the same 
authority, “when millions of people will 
be writers—there will be countless thou- 
sands of playwrights, novelists, scenario, 
magazine and newspaper writers—they 
are coming, coming—a whole new world 
of them!” And do you know what these 
writers-to-be are doing now? Why, they 
are the men—armies of them—young and 
old, now doing mere clerical work, in 
offices, keeping books, selling merchan- 
dise, or even driving trucks, running ele- 
vators, street cars, waiting on _ tables, 
working at barber chairs, following the 
plow, or teaching schools in the rural 
districts; and women, young and old, by 
scores, now pounding typewriters, or 
standing behind counters, or running 
spindles in factories, bending over sew- 
ing machines, or doing housework. Yes 
—you may laugh—but these are The 
Writers of To-morrow. 

For writing isn’t only for geniuses as 
most people think. Don’t you believe the 
Creator gave you a@ story-writing faculty 
just as He did the greatest writer? Only 
maybe you are simply “bluffed” by the 
thought that you “haven’t the gift.” Many 


people are simply afraid to try. Or if they do 
try and their first efforts don’t satisfy, they simply give 
up in despair, and that ends it. ‘They're through. 
They never try again. Yet if, by some lucky chance 
a Fm eae aoe the —_ rules of writing. 
an en given @ Imagination free rein, the 

have astonished the world! 7 oe 





But two things are es- 
sential in order to be- 
come a writer, First, to 
learn the ordinary prin- 
ciples of writing. Sec- 
ond, to learn to exercise 
your faculty of Thinking, 
By exercising a thing 
J you develop it, Your 
its kind I have encountered in | Imagination is some- 
) ea prone thing like your right 

ine Edi arm. The more you use 
Pon ee ihe it the stronger it gets. 

The principles of writing 

ther sold my first play in less | are no more complex 
han three weeks alter getting | than the principles of 
elena, Mont. e spelling, a —— ae or 
ime. Irving has v0 stmolified | that anybody knows. 
wr Gh ~ Writers 
telligence ought master it toge 
quickly. Iam ving no trouble fly as a child sets up a 
in ne ng ny eter ies an | miniature house with his 
Tex. 
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toy blocks, It is amaz- 
“Tha lready sold = 
sis — written accordi xt ue. 


ingly easy after the 
Irving's ns—for 
some short sketches for 
smaller sums.’’ — David Clark, 
Portland, Ore. 


**Your book opened my eyes 
to great possibilities. I re- 
ceived my first check today— 

or *—H. Barlow, Louis- 
y. 


**It is the most complete and 
peactoy! Desk cee mymgge ce 

e at" 0! ing. —rarry 
Schultz, Kitchener, Ont. 


“The book fs all, and more, 
than you claim ‘t to be,’’— 
W.t.Watson, Whitehall, N.Y. 


“I am delighted with the 
book beyond the.power of 
words to express.” — Laura 
Davis, Wenatchee, Wash. 











mind grasps the simple 
“know how.” A little 
study, a little patience, a 
little confidence, and 
the thing that looks hard 
turns out to be just as 
easy as it seemed difi- 
cult. 


Thousands of people 
imagine they need a fine 
education in order to 
write. Nothing is farther 
from the truth. The 
greatest writers were the 
poorest scholars, People 
rarely learn to write at 
schools, They may get 
the principles there, but 
they really learn to write 
from the great, wide, 
oven, boundless book of 
Humanity! 


Copyright, Lumiere 
Miss Higiene Chadwick, versatile screen star, now leading 
lady for Tom Moore of Goldwyn Film Company, says: 


“*“Any man or woman who will learn this New _ Method of 
Writing ought to sell stories and plays with ease.’" 





Yes, seething all around you, every day, every hour, 
every minute, in the whirling vortex—the flotsam and 
jetsam of Life—even in your own home, at work or 
play, are endless incidents for stories and plays—a 
wealth of material, a world of things happening. 
Every one of these has the seed of a story or play in 
it. Think! If you went to a fire, or saw an accident, 
you could come home and tell the folks all about it. 
Unconsciously you would describe it all very realistic- 
ally. And if somebody stood by and wrote down 
exactly what you said, you'd be amazed to find your 
story would sound just as interesting as many you've 
read in magazines or seen on the screen. Now, you 
will naturally say, ‘Well, if Writing is as simple as 
you say it is. why can’t /learn to write?’ WHO SAYS 
YOU CAN'T? 


Listen! A wonderful FRED has recently been 
written on this very subject—a book that tells all 
about a Startling New Easy Method of Writing Stories 
and Photoplays. This amazing book, called ‘“‘7%e 
Wonder Book for Writers,” shows how easily stories 
and plays are conceived, written, perfected, . sold. 
How many who don’t ¢ream they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work, How bright men and women, 
without any special experience, learn to their own 
amazement that their simplest Ideas may furnish bril- 
liant plots for Plays and Stories. How one’s own 
Imagination may provide an endless gold mine of 
ideas that bring Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers get their names into 
print. How to tell if you ARB a writer. How to 
develop your “‘story fancy,”’ weave clever word-pictures 
and unique, thrilling, realistic plots. How your 
friends may be your worst judges. How to avoid dis- 
ance and the pitfalls of Failure. How to 


ABSOLUTELY FREF. No 
charge. No obligation. 1}. copy_is waiting for you. 
Write for it NOW. GET IT. IT’S YOURS en 
you can pour your whole soul into this magic new en- 
chantment that has come into your life—STORY AND 

4 ING. The lure of it, the lore of it, the 
luxury of it will fill your wasted hours and dull mo- 
ments with profit and pleasure. You w'll have this 
noble, absorbing, money-making new profession! - And 
all in your spare time, without interfering with your 
regular job. Who says you can’t make “easy money’’ 
with your brain! Who says you can’t turn your Thoughts 
into cash! Who says you can’t. make your dreams 
come true! Nobody knows—BUT THE BOOK WILL 
TELL YOU. 

So why waste any more time wondering, dreaming, 
waiting? Simply fill out the coupon below—you’re 
not BUYING anything, you're getting it ABSOL LY 

EE. A book that may prove the Book of Your 
Destiny. A Magic Book through which men and women 
young and old may learn to turn their spare hours into 
cash! 

Get your letter in the mail before you sleep to- 
night. Who knows—it may mean for you the Dawn 
of a New To-morrow! Just address The Authors’ 
Press, Dept. 86, Auburn, New York, 


This surprising book is 


The Authors’ Press, Dept. 86, AUBURN, N. Y. 


Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE “7ke Wonder Book for 
Writers.” This does not obligate me in any way. 
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66 fas 
As easy to use as to say U m Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
_ as . 


—its use is not limited 
to perspiration odors 


*“Mum” is so well known as the deodorant for pers- - 


piration odors, that many forget that it eliminates 


other body odors, too. ‘‘Mum” destroys all 


odors, irrespective of the cause. 
That is why particular people who want complete 
freedom from all body odors,use““Mum’’afterthe bath. 


25¢ at drug and department stores, or 
from us, postpaid on receipt of price. 


Evans’s Depilatory 


To be ‘‘at your best” in a decollete gown, your 
arms and underarms should be perfectly smooth 
and free from hair. You can remove hair quickly 
without injury with Evans’s Depilatory Outfit, 
right at your own dressing-table. 


75¢ at drug and department stores or 
from us, postpaid, on receipt of price 


‘George B Evans 1102 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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Coughing 4 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches are not candy but real 
medicine made to quickly overcome bronchial 
irritation and tickling in the throat; and for over 
70 years prominent speakers, vocalists and others 
have found them highly effective in bringing 
prompt relief from sore throat and hoarseness. 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL —=TROCHES 


Unsurpassed for clearing the throat, and relieving 
distressing asthmatic troubles. 


Contain no opiates or harmful ingredients. Will not stain 
hands or gloves and are packed in handy packets that may be 
carried _in vest pocket, Fg or vanity case and taken any 
time. Four sizes, l5c, 35c, 75c and $1.25. At all druggists. 


JOHN L BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 
GENERAL SALES AGENTS: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York, London, Toronto 
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no amount of suspicion would have 
me to search. That secret pocket 
the uncanniness of it, what! Cleve 
really. But’—and His Lordship 
as with the sudden realization of 
factor in the situation—“Where jy 
fellow? He has disappeared. fy 
have escaped.” 

“He hasn’t escaped,” declared Ru 
who had been making a wonderfyl 
covery of self-possession and aplomh 
have him locked up in Room 54% 

“You?” ejaculated Lord Alve 
“You are a most amazing young¢ 
what!” 


Bossy essayed a modest blush 
wriggled out from under Hig 

ship’s gaze by saying: “We'd better 

sure about that gink. He’s pro 
slippery.” And he led the way hur 
to 541, followed by the entire group, 
Scotland Yard man treading 

one heel, and Lord Alverstone up 
other. As for Bobby, he was less¢ 
cerned now about Hodge, and feel 
growing anxiety for Jeannette, 

When he touched the knob of the¢ 
it fell off into his hand. Lockleg 
door swung innocuously open. I 
empty. 

“Flown!” ejaculated Bobby. 

“Only flopped!” insisted Mr, Wo 
“My men will pick him up, top or} 
tom.” 

“But Henry Wise!” recalled Ba 
In the bathtub they found him, » 
trussed up with curtain-cord and gy 
with a towel. The knife which hadd 
such execution before that day, quid 
released Henry. 

“Gee!” he blurted, his ferret eyesg 
suddenly large. “Gee! That fellow 
a whole tool-chest in his pocket. 
ju-jitsued me and took the knob of 
door and was gone in no time.” 

“And Jeannette? The girl!” dema 
Bobby, suddenly frantic. 

Henry Wise smiled feebly. “She'’s¢ 
all right. She locked us in and lit om 

“Huh!” grunted Bobby, relieved. 
bet she’s cute.” 

The party meanwhile filed out tot 
its way back to the Alverstone m 
His Lordship marveling and ejacullll 
and Mr. Worth still placidly reassum 
As they passed the elevators, the dot 
one of these opened, and out from 
stepped Jeannette, looking very mud 
cited, and with her woolly tam a 
awry upon her pretty head. Fol 
her came Hodge. There were hand 
on his wrists, and there was a nasty 
in his eye, as three stout men hustlee® 
forward, with the bellboy captail 
the house-detective bringing up 

“My word!” announced His Lm 
and adjusting his monocle, carefully 
critically surveyed his ex-secretaly,™ 
took the gaze with an exceeding ® 
fallen air. , 

“Jeannette!” cried Bobby, 
toward her. “You're a brick—a®™ 
brick!” : 

The girl did not recognize him & 
and when she did, she laughed. qs 
him go, when I was waiting in thes 
she declared breathlessly. “I kne# 
from the look in his eye that he™ 
fugitive of some kind. He wa) 
headed and trying to get a hat 10m 
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‘girls at the entrance to the 
Teciming he had forgotten 
beon and his check was upstairs. 
‘eamed and made a terrible scene, | 
Ys brute bolted, but these men threw 
. him at the door. Coming | 
E the elevator, I learned that he was 
sort of an pores) Sr mn 
‘re wonderful, rfect 
st you re pe y | 
Admitted,” said Bobby with a smile | 
enormous self-satisfaction, but turned 
sre they were leading Hodge toward 
Alverstone suite. “I want that fellow 
hed first thing,” he demanded. “He 
Miss Allen’s diamonds.” | 
monette flushed scarlet. “Oh, no,” | 
said, “that was all a mistake. He | 
% steal them. That was what I 
sd to tell you, Bobby, on the tele- 
s and you wouldn’t let me. I— 
i the diamonds where I put them 
this morning when I got up, so they 
uid be perfectly safe.” 
You found them!” Bobby was more 
amazed. He was indignant that she 
d have done so outrageous a thing 
recover them herself. 
Yes,”.confessed Jeannette sweetly. 
ind your passport?” said Bobby a bit 
‘Did you succeed in finding | 


Ideal heating luxury! 
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“Yes, fellows, the war taught me the value of home-thrift. The 
best home investment I ever made is this wonderful, new heating 
machine, the IDEAL Type “A” Sectional Boiler. The coal- 
money I spent this year is the most satisfactory and the least, 
despite the new high price.” 


IDEAL Type “A” Heat Machine 


HE scientific measuring of fuel ‘THE IDEAL Type “‘A” Boiler fits 

consumption, heat development, very shallow cellars, and guarantees 

and heat control are brought to ulti- anoiselessinstallation. It holds a gener- 

mate refinement by this wonderful de ous supply of coal—for long periods in 

luxé device, as proved by our catalog below-zero weather. Saves 30% in 

test-charts. yearly fuel-bill—a big-paying invest- 
ment. 





ot yet,” the girl replied with an | 
sd shake of the head. “Besides, I | 
need it now that I’ve got—” 

” supplied Bobby, and edged | 


et, with a mischievous twinkle in his | 


blue eye. 








PHAT afternoon Bobby restored the | 
lost bag to Jeannette and helped her 
ye down to the Martha Washing- 
Bobby was feeling rather good. He 
i received thanks from Lord Alver- 
congratulations from Quigley, and 
ler of an affiliation with the British 
# Service on terms that were most 
mng. He enjoyed, moreover, sensa- 
prospective affluence, for he had 
informed that there was a sizable 
and for the apprehension of Ludwig 
sch, and that this reward would un- 
telly be his. But chiefly, his pleas- 
}tmotions proceeded from the fact 
the was alone in the taxi with Jean- 
ie that he was feeling as if he had 
oh the girl ore and forever, and 
power of her charms, instead of 7 
umg off during this long acquaintance- é Army Auction Bargains aa 7 
Was multiplying with each moment : wrByr Ps Ay jag = 8 
& Uniforms 1.50 up | Keapsacks 75 ——— FRSLESS COOKERS 
ft land rested on the cushion be- fcomberness26.65| Umy Gus slings 30 Bee 
Mihem. “It’s a lead,” said Bobby, ite cartridges, 67.77 Ball cart) 68.80 per 10 SO 
7 tt “Jeannette,” he announced, pants i = Bcicnce Rook —FREE.¢* 
bab in direct action, as you : : a] rue we. Can Peel oO. 
Sem. I'll probably love you more = = — EB 
tow than I do today, but I love you 


——— —— 
much it hurts. I want you to 66 ” 

ny 0 t you? You'll have to, you - pone = 
bier or later.” YOUN UCU CTUOES wwiiriinriss. 


Justifies every building owner at once changing over his present 
heater to reap the luxury and the economies. Send today for IDEAL 
Type “A” Boiler catalog and learn how to save your heating-dollars! 


zara AMERIGAN RADIATOR COMPANY #!8"3ie~ 
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———— Special Price-Drive on 12,500 Cookers 
_ HOLMAN DAY'S __ ( K 
funniest stn a era NE" THE Is Now On, ACT QUIC ! 


> It roasts, bakes, fries, steams or stews. Saves 
bours over hot cook stove. So get my 
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nette was not to be stampeded. 


W Mad to tell her that at least four | |} — 
eal evening and four evenings a 4 EE Every Stroke Counts 
Wet nearly six weeks, before she , , Laze along in the alder shadows or shoot 


Mel that the proprieties and proc- ee through swift water, an “Old Town Canoe” 
hip had been lengthened oO e.. _ will obey every move of your paddle. Light 
Then she told him modestly,| MEU GMEBGEo. -  §§ 28a bubble, graceful as a swan, but staunch 
she would. a ; as ascow. The “Sponson Model” is the 
Married tonight, then,” J an m» safest canoe made—safer than most row 
Bobby breathlessly. “It’s a = boats. Write for catalog. 3000 canoes in 

@ lead!” stock. $67 up. At dealer’s or factory. 

















Your Hair Needs “Danderine” 


Save your hair and double its beauty. You can have lots of 
long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it stay lifeless, thin, 
scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and vitality. 
Get a 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘‘Danderine’’ at any drug or 
toilet counter to freshen your scalp; check dandruff and falling 
hair. Your hair needs stimulating, beautifying ‘‘Danderine’”’ 
to restore its life, color, brightness, abundance. Hurry, Girls! 
STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 

BANISH THAT BUNION 

: ACFIELD’S ve 











- Cultivate 
“Your Beauty * 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
facial muscles—all through fol- x 
lirections. Thousands ha Instep Support for 
80. drugs,.no big expense and weak arches. 
for latest catalog and many Beau Full particulars and advice free in 

GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE ~— ios 
Dept. 49, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Htinole R. ACFIELD, Foot Dey (Estab. 1901) 
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14 Branth af macoten Covers Wie Dees. 200, 108 Ender Le Te tend, Mow Vouk 
£a-Moy Face Roden 
98 Howmlrog to the 
Mook Delleate Skin 


A specialist has at last perfected a pure 
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powder irritations. Five thousand dollars 
reward will be given any chemist who 
finds that La-may contains any white lead 
or rice powder. - All dealers carry the large 
sixty cent box, and many dealers also carry 
the generous thirty cent size. When you 
use this harmless powder and see how 
beautifully it improves your complexion 
you will understand why La-may 

so quickly became the most pop- 

ular beauty powder sold in New 

@) York. We will also give you five 

# thousand dollars if you can buy 

a better face powder anywhere 

at any price. Herbert Roystone, 

Dept. J, 16 East 18th Street, 

New York. . Save this notice 


face powder that is guaranteed harm- 
less to the most delicate baby skin. It 
beautifies wonderfully, because it helps to: 
clearand lightenthe skinand protect thecom- 
plexion from blemishes. And it really stays 
on better than any other face powder. Of 
course, every one knows the famous La-may 
Powder (French, Poudre L’Ame). 
This is the powder that does not 
contain starchy rice powder or 
dangerous white lead to make it 
adhere. White lead isadeadly 
poison and rice powder turns 
into a gluey paste that ruins the 
complexion by causing enlarged 
pores, blackheads, and rice 
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When at six o'clock Louise aa 
panied by her young. sons, came in 
a hot supper for the “help” remy 
until ten o’clock, Jolanda saw fit 
appointed messenger to Miss Luc 
inquire if they could surely dene 
her for tomorrow’s labors, Louise » 
hot apple turnover by way of exig 
suasion. 

Miss Luciville refused the apple t 
over, almost forcing Jolanda to parts 
it. She was lying on the old hon 
sofa, her thin little face draw 
worry, and tear-marks about the § 
blue eyes. Contrary to her usul 
ness, she was clad in a faded old® 
per which she had worn since momi 

“Tll_ come tomorrow, honey” 
promised Jolanda. “It’s this old he 
mine that starts aching all at oncas 
aches, and aches. I’m an oldg 
guess even old geese have to wear 
sometime.” 

“You’re not old, Miss Luciville” 
landa persisted, having finished the 
turnover, and ready to try a§ 
penetrability. ‘You are in leve—ani 
are so stubborn about saying good} 
ghosts and wishes—” 

Miss Luciville suppressed ‘a 
“You're always trying to make folks 
story-book people, honey child” 

“If he really cares, seeing you 
setting, everything in his nature mut 
out against it,” Jolanda added brea 
ly, glancing about the little room will 
parlor organ, the rope _portiére, 


horsehair furniture, the crayon pot 


and the wax flowers under glass. 
he does care—that I know—and 
simply must stop this being haunted! 

“If—who—cares?”’ Miss Lucivill 
upright, hugging the shawl about 
slender shoulders. 

“Mr. Wellington. Oh, he doe 
haven’t any secrets from me.” 

“Oh, childy—stop,” 
wailed. 

But Jolanda persisted. 

“He does love you; he said he dity 
began again, confessing the incidett 
the note. “And if he could fala 
at sight—just think how wonderful, 
Luciville—at sight! Isn't it fat 
real than slow old Wally and his 
and years of annoying you—” 

“Wally!” 
surprisingly tender voice; then shed 
Jolanda. “Now, listen to meé® 
I’m just not caring for either 
mighty good of them both; Till gi 
tomorrow, and I reckon I'll note 
back. I’ve been pretty careless tht) 
few days, and Robert’s been 
to me—I’ll go back South—and m@ 
You're right. I ought to go aWahs 


“No, no, that is all wrong—ylm 


be married to Mr. Wellington,” 
stamped her foot. “He would ® 
great test—he deserves you.” 
“Nobody stands tests, Jol 
Luciville insisted with a great €l0m 
body! I reckon it would take a9 
big test to make me know some Of 
me—no—matter—what—” 
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d *_Jolanda’s eyes were a deep- 
me i Thue —“if—if a great test ae —, 
MINES wen if it was quite hard for a few 
w fit hy you peeved that one of 
WIRE men loved you no matter what— 
tad you marry then?” 
= Me deceit born of despair caused Miss 
extra jie to answer: “I reckon so, honey 


no man would stand tests—they’d 
slip off so quiet-like you’d forget 
wv'd ever even been around!” 
J kissed her faded cheek solemn- 
almost a kiss of warning. “Good- 
ut Miss Luciville, I’ll see you in the 
” 


her way to the Town Hall to hear 
Y the conclusion of the lecture on 
Ihe Spiritual Side of Having Cut-Glass 
the Home,” Jolanda’s conscience and 
se cowardice and her youth continued at 
Fagainst her fourth dimension as to 
outcome of Miss Luciville’s “test.” 
} Jolanda, had only forty-eight hours 
syhich to create such a test, a supreme 
i that would cause J. Wellington to 
ove that his love was deeper than Wally 
ind’. 

The test must be immediate, non-skid 
(character, and fully decisive. She 
list manage to throw some hideous sus- 
fon upon Miss Luciville, enabling these- 
p suitors to say—which she knew very 
Wally Laird would not say—“I love 
li the more for your woman’s frail- 

s! Luciville, come to my arms.” 
She could not impose a blight upon 
ss Luciville’s family name; she had 
one alternative and it was not a 
one, even if short-lived. Still, 
bwould bring about a wedding-ring for 
is Luciville and a great deal of per- 
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Never in nearly 3% of a century busi- 
ness existence have we offered such amazing 
bargains as against prevailing prices. Due 
to very unusual conditions, this old dé 
banking house, rated at more than $1,000,000.00, 
has been making thousands upon thousands 
of additional loans on high grade jewels, 
Many loans not repaid means extremely large 
of diamonds to dispose away 
market prices. 


Why Pay FullPrices 


We send the diamond or watch you 

select on approval. Try tomatch it for 60% 

more—that’s our challenge. Customers write; 

«The tone T bench of vas Resta T eeld ot 
es: of you for 

duplicate for less than $162.00." Hundreds 

of letters like these. Names on request. 


Send Coupon for 
Latest Bargain List 


It is radically different from the ordinary cat- 

alog. Every jewel described in detail. The list con- 

tains hund of rare bargains. Put your name 

card and mail today, Won will be onder wo eblioss 
and mi . You w a no 

tion. Send the eoupen now. ; 


Jos, De Roy & Sons, 2560D¢ Roy Bldg. 
Opposite Post Office Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentiemen: Please send me 
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glory for herself, and she must de- 


i upon this test or let Miss Luciville | 
st of Cosy Corners defeated, un- | 


ected, unwanted! 
ta sleepless night and a tense 
laklast during which Jolanda acted like 


arter member of the Ku Klux Klan, | 
Eproceeded to greet Miss Luciville and 


y Laird at the opening of the sale 
worry along until closing time ar- 
i When everyone proceeded to close 
shop, lock up the money and go 
iM take you up home, Luciville,” 
Taird suggested as he finished his 
an and the clock struck eleven. 
uciville refused. Robert Todd, 
the safe, came down the 





Til go dime xine 


1 not @ ps. “We'll drive you ourselves 
acs thE NOt going up that hill alone at 
mighty ! MP of the night,” he announced. | 
and mal seet as soon,” she protested, “I | 


Hake a short-cut—” 


me wants to go alone, she shall,’ | 
She | 
Strain of the sale and was | 


eMeclared rather fretfully. 


B about the children. “Come, 
Ewere ready. —Wally, are the 
tS locked?” 
ada had started to write a 
Me office room at the back, half- 
ve floors. “I’ll be down in 
called. “Take Miss Luci- 











mailin time for this attractiv: 
slop fe wh there Bre { opportunities for w mes 
» ow 


\° ‘Send at once for free 


} a rr,” G. ALooRN, = 
| American School of Banking, 64, McLene Bidg., Columbus. 0. 








WILLIAM MACHARG 

will begin in an early number 

of THe Rep Book Macazine 

a remarkable new series of 
stories of a boy. 














outfit for a week’s 


outfit at 


After trial 


Yiscet for a week's treo trial fa your own home. 0 
case, music rack, all accesso! 
prices. A tremendous saving, 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


plete musical 
own home. Outfit includes 
book, etc. at factory 








may pay the low direct 
Warlitzer for 60 years has mean‘ 


Send this Coupon ,; é" 
Qieill send yon free and without Sere 7 eri St Gicceenatt, Obie 


price in small monthly amounts. 
it highest quality. 


160-page illustrated catalog 
The Rudolph Co. Dept. 1168 
B. 4th St., Cincinnati-S. Wabash Ave., Chicagy / Sead free vour 160-pagecatalos with 
a @@ easy terms. 





if vou wish. If you decidetobuy 
pe 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


fabash ‘Ave., Chicago, , 
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Variety makes life enjoyable 
And it is this same guilty that has 


made Huyler’s candies 


e first choice of 


the experienced candy buyer everywhere 
No matter what the occasion, there is 
always a Huyler variety to fit the mood 


or taste of the moment. 


Have you tried our Cocoanut Royals? 
Delicate cocoanut cream centers, coated 


with Huyler’s delicious chocolate. 





— 


$1.25 per 
pound 


$1.50 per 


pound 
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67 Stores- Agencies 
almost everywhere 
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Sweet Peas 
For 25 cts. 


King White — glistening 
ure white flowers. George 
lerbert — bright rosy-car- 
mine. Elfrida Pearson— 
pink with a delicate ti 
of salmon. Mrs. Townsend—white with 
delicate edge of light blue. Royal 
Purple —rich rosy purple. Burpee 
Blend—the finest and most gorgeous 
mixture of Spencer Sweet Peas ever offered. 

This Superb Collection contains one packet each 
of the Superb Spencer Sweet Peas listed above, to- 
pie with the Burpee leaflet on “How to Grow 

weet Peas.” If purchased separately the Superb 
Collection would cost 60 cts. It will be mailed to 
your door complete for 25 cts. 

If you are fond of Sweet Peas or interested in 
gardening of any kind write for a copy of BURPEE’S 
RNNUAL, the Leading American Seed Ca’ ° 
Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the vegetable 
ill be mailed to you free. 





Write for a copy today. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 






\SMusic Lessons 


$ musi: 
M great Amerieee pony uropean teachers. 
In strum png Write telling 
interested in—Pi mong at Voice, “Public Bal 
Mo: ic, Violin, Corn et, Mandolin tar Banjo, or Reed 
Orgarand we will send our FREE CATA covering 
all tal and vocal courses. NOW. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION VATORY 

6202 Siegel- Myers Bidg. Chicago, 








10 Cents a Day Pays 


. 
for This Symphonola 
Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder. 
Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. Compare its 
tone for clearness, volume, with more instruments. 
at our expense if it fails to make good. today for the 
Beautifully HMlustrated Symphonola Book 
Shows this and other Symphonola styles, sold on easy payments. 
Get our list of the latest song. 
a dance, clear 
full toned disc records. Playable om any 
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ville home and come back for » 





















letter is to Mummy; I havent ws An 
for two days, and we can mail j yan ©, 
station just in time for the-pim child 
train. She is so anxious to hey am 
everything came out.” will f 
“You'd think this was a tour off it the 
on a go-cycle instead of a few tired ville | 
going home from a sale” the 0 
grumbled as he packed his wife ang od 
Luciville into the machine, W. oF 
following. “We'll be back in threame @ © 
utes, Jo-Jo,” he called as opene 
away. Then he said: “Where wij in the 
spend your vacation, Miss Luciyilié Mom 
“With a friend,” she forced te Becat 
to answer. passe: 
S sé. = you’re to have a rest § 
us hear from you, and we'll 
see you back.” es W 
“Don’t hurry if your friend wana Sf 
to stay,” Louise added. noon, 
Miss Luciville’s fingers closed qm ts 
over the pay-envelope Robert had ing “S 
into her lap. She got out at the until 
cottage and said good night. missit 
Returning for Jolanda, Louise than 
mured: “Seems to me Miss Luci had 
rather vague as to plans. Peoples wheth 
on vacations usually say something chang 
definite; and she can’t go very fa, ing th 
cause she hasn’t much money, J cash: 
you think she’s rather queer?” It But 
good thing Wally was slightly q with 
Seated in the tonneau, he evinced mage U* ? 
of having heard, and a moment later} down 
dropped him at his corner. had b 
“She’s no queerer than any of w “Se 
be if we lived all alone, and everyon said ¢ 
cared for had died, and we had nig O0"’ 
but a malnourished wallet. I slippe anal 
an extra five. Here’s Jolanda, alli Lanis 
up and standing on the carriage block M 
Todd drew up with a flourish. ag 


f>* the way home Robert tall 
the sale’s exceeding even his @ 
tations, and of how he could open 
new departments, and Louise ansv 
enthusiastically. They therefore 1 
looked Jolanda’s silence. Jolanda 
thinking guiltily of a certain sale 
empty of its cash-box, and of a@ 
cash-box, filled with the sale prom 
reposing, oddly enough, under the 
of a perfect 36 wax figure, them 
model standing right in the wi 
the emporium and wearing 4 @ 
colored dolman which would no. silt 
when marked way below cost—alim 
faded bow of blue ribbon caught # 
safe hinge or rather placed thet 
Jolanda’s plotting and fourth-dimem 
fingers! : 
After all, even if a thief broke 
the store, he would never bother wm 
mustard colored dolman, and 
never think of looking under thea 
a perfect 36 window model to 
sale proceed$; so it was just @& 
the way around. And it was ORES 
supreme test regarding Miss Mam 
lovers that Jolanda and the @ 
dimension were capable of making 
Luciville was to rest under 
of—thief—ugly word even 10 think 
whisper—for a few _— rr se 
ing which Wally Laird was to’ 3 
in fear and scorn, and J. Welling 4 
to come forward saying: “Lucivile, a. 
to my arms—I do not believe ge 
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© And at this juncture Jolanda was to 
"uep forward and say: “Bless you, my 
ail wn, go look under the perfect 36’s 
gm—the one in the window—and you 
will find the cash-box! Yes, Rob, I put 
it there while you were taking Miss Luci- 
‘Wile home. I also took the ribbon bow 
Mie night I went to see Miss Luciville— 
‘ate the apple turnover. I figured 


fe a ‘ting that letter to Mummy so as 

Wally "tn oo time alone in the store. I 

\ three ma oad the safe, slipped the ribbon bow |: 

they Sn the hinge, hid the cash-box and mailed 

re WILE Mommy a blank sheet of paper. Why? 

CWI Because I am of the sixth race and 

ed IEE Sossess the fourth dimension!” 

‘aa N Robert and Louise, accom- 
es ied by Jolanda, arrived at the 

1 wants yg store on three o’clock the following after- 





“goon, just as Jolanda had planned it to 
preparatory to the Monday Morn- 
jug Slaughter Sale——from nine o’clock 
mt! noon only,—the discovery of the 
" missing cash-box was made more readily 
Jolanda had dared anticipate. She 
undergone a terrible misgiving 
Robert might not decide to 
the window-trim, and upon mov- 
perfect 36 model come upon his 
coyly tucked under her arm. 
luck—or penetrability, rather—was 
ghtly ae her, and within five minutes after 
. ‘the arrival in the office, Robert came 
the stairs, his face as pale as if he 
been ill a long time. 
" “Some one has taken the cash-box,” he 
said quietly, almost dully, “and this blue 
“bow was caught in the hinge—a careless, 
amateurish thief—” He dropped it into 
- Louise’s lap. 
“Miss Luciville’s!” she cried shrilly. 
“Oh, Bob—you would labor to teach her 
the combination, to give her a pass- 
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| “There’s a mistake, of course; I’d 
Vist Miss Luciville as I would myself. 
Bit it’s a ghastly kind of mistake, isn’t 
it?” he said weakly. 

» Together they went upstairs to view 
looted safe, Jolanda from the offing 
@ving vent to properly shocked com- 










“You locked the front door,” Louise 
| Mused, turning upon her. 

| "Aad I locked it properly—the night- 
Patch was set-—but she has a key,” Jo- 







7 7 responded faintly. 
and 8 she’s going on an indefinite vaca- 






prompted, “and she was 
wamly nervous when we questioned 
Besides, she didn’t want us to take 





3 







i 








re Me home; remember? It all fits in.” 

hroke Me geoamda again felt the strain of the 
—— on. 

a i Swell go right up to Miss Luciville’s. 





ply proves she’s turned childish if 











os i said in the same dull voice. 
3s ee have to put her some place. But 
the there’s a mistake. Some- 


Made her the victim!” 





a | 
& 
i ildered trio drove without 








a Me ado to Miss Luciville’s cottage, 
the | they found an evident dismantling 
think € Place with Wally Laird as the 
ments, 





mS Luciville,’ Todd began simply, 
Fone has taken the cash-box from 
Sand we all know it had con- 
weMoney in it waiting for the bank 
fay morning. It was taken by 
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A Woman’s Smile 


Should Reveal Glossy Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


It is Film That 
Clouds Them 


That slimy film which you feel on 
your teeth is 
tooth troubles. 


the cause of most 


It clings to the teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. The tooth brush does not 
end it. The ordinary tooth paste does 
not dissolve it. So it continues to mar 
the beauty and to wreck the teeth. 


That film is what discolors — not the 
teeth. It is a basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 





Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


That film is the teeth’s great enemy. 
So dental science has for years 
sought a way to end it. Now an 
efficient film combatant has been 
found. It has been proved by care- 
And _ now leading dentists 
all over America are urging its 
daily use. 


Supplied to All 
Who Ask 


For home use this method is em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called Pep- 
sodent. And to show its effects a 
10-Day Tube is sent to anyone who 


ful tests. 


asks. This is to urge that you get it. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is 
albuminous matter. The object of 
Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to 
day by day combat it. 


This method long seemed impossible. 
be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science has discovered a 
harmless activating method. And now 
active pepsin can be daily used to 
combat this viscous film. 


Pepsin must 


Able authorities have made convinc- 
ing clinical and laboratory tests. Now 
everyone is asked to make a home 
test and see what Pepsodent does. 


Compare the results with the methods 
you are using. See the change in ten 
days. Then decide for yourself if this 
new method is best for you and yours. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


PAT. OF F. 


Pepsaodent 


REG U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Now advised- by leading dentists. 
Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes. 


See What It Does 


‘Send this coupon for the 10. 


teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See 


Ten-Day Tube Free Ki 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 107, 1 104S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


howteethwhiten as the fixedfilm DN oh, brn se o's ed niaans Oneill ae baa 
dwappears. These effects are 
most important — prove them. NN a ag Bh a ad eae 


I 
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} 
Day Tube. Note how clean the 
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naturally 
and form 
no habit 


8 for 10€ 
14 for 15° 
Ole 


____ 








Infantile 
Paralysis  } / 


~ _ e 
Caused this Deformity 
This letter from Hon. Boyd Wat- 
kins, member-elect Mississi: 
Houseof Representatives, and Mrs. 
Watkins, should interest every 
parent of a crippled child. 


WO steltty telek meld 
Remarkable Cases 





Our son Raymond walked on 
the toes of his right foot, due 
to Infantile Paralysis. He was 
in your Sanitarium exactly four 
months when he came home 
with a straight foot, walking 
perfectly flat and with ease. . ; pe 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Watkins, . e 
R. R. No. 1, Lamar, Miss. y ept ffer. The p 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thor- 
oughly equipped private institu- 
tion devoted exc pavely to the 
treatmentof Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and De- 
formities, Hip Disease, Wry Neck, it t 
etc., especially as found in chil- t estigate t 
dren and young adults. Our book, sate t é 
“‘Deformities and Paralysis”; also Send For Our See 
**Book of References”, ree. Write i npg 


forthem. . 
McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium nf = 
950 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. ) BURT MFG. CO 


| Ww Temple, Jamestown 


Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


N.Y 
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some one who had a key to th 

and this blue bow was caught nda 
hinge.” He held out the bow atcys 
ly. “I wish most awfully you'd help me 


find out who did it.” 


“You are inferring that she did; 
tory asked roughly. “Coal rf 

is’ , I thought better 
het? g of you thay 

“Sssh!” Miss Luciville put her 
on his arm. “Wait a foe, My ha 
aches so I can’t think. [ just—cay} 
answer you.” The helpless, wish-alldgy 
lady, unable to cope with the situation 
collapsed on the sofa. 

Jolanda turned her head away. Woy 
she, fourth dimension and all, be ables 
keep silence? 

“You mean to say you don’t deny it? 
Robert asked breathlessly. “Oh, ma'am? 
—lapsing into his erstwhile Sunday schog 
form of address,—“‘don’t say you took # 
—or if you did, give it back and wel 
all forget.” 

“I didn’t take it, boy; but I am 
answer you—I can’t answer you!” Tex: 
ran down into the worry-lines on the thy 
old cheeks. 

“Why, Luciville, I know you did} 
take it—there’s just a big mistake’ 
Wally Laird soothed. Jolanda was formed 
to admit that under the test-stress, Wally 
surely scored high. Still, J. Welling 
was still to be heard from. 

“Now, Miss Luciville, we all do thing 
that are queer—when we live queer lives” 
It was Louise’s turn. “You give it bat, 
and there wont be any trouble—ml 
there, Robert? Of course, you cat 
ever come back to the store—” 

“She’s not coming back to any stor 
and she didn’t take any cash-box, an 
she isn’t queer,” Wally Laird asserted 
promptly. He put his arm abott her 


OLANDA tried to shrink into i 

space, and Miss Luciville dropped it 
head on Wally’s shoulder. Wally w 
standing the test extremely well, andi 
was a pretty cruel, stupid test, at that A 
woman possessed of the fourth dimension 
ought to have evolved a more m 
one. She was about to come f 
without waiting for J. Wellington’s enly 
into the arena when Miss Luciville mised 
her head from Wally’s shoulder to #9) 
with a great effort: 

“Robert, will you-all go away a 
come back in an hour?” 

“There,” said Louise triumphantly, % 
sounds as if. she had buried it.” 

Wally Laird “gave Louise 4 | 
glance of scorn. “The good wile wi 
now go to bat,” he suggested. “ 
it! Bah!” ; 

Jolanda’s head seemed to be whirling 
about in space. She wondered if, 
all, Miss Luciville had appropriated sam 
one’s else cash-box and buried it; if o 
incidence, that unreliable and sometime 
quite kindly sprite, might come @ 
rescue temporarily. It occurred 
that to possess the fourth dimension #? 
community and in an age when ® 
dimensions were considered quite an 
for all purposes might. perhaps not i 
blessing and a rare privilege aftet 
but rather a blight and a curse. 
She told herself with quick one 


that she had been nothing but #* J: 


idiot—as well try to emulate 





a : 


of Peter 
nonsense | 
grown up. 
ther bra’ 
“Go look 
36 model 
Luciville’ 
quite eml 
ber of gt 
their unp 
It was 
parted h 
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jaunty : 

“T am 
ceiving t¢ 
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ing finge' 
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keep bac 
time. Y 
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paper-backed. novels as this | 

In a word—Jolanda had | 
She was about to say, with nei- 
ther bravado nor moral seer superiority, 
“Go look under the arm of the perfect 
6 model—” when a caller came to Miss 
Luciville’s cottage, a gentleman who was 

te embarrassed when he found a num- 
ber of guests, ignorant though he was of 
their unpleasant errand. 

It was J. Wellington, white clothes, 

ed hair, violet toilet-water and all, 
who paused at the threshold with a 
Pt em de trop; no idea you were re- 
ceiving today.” 

Miss Luciville pointed a small, accus- 
ing finger at him. “Don't let him go, 
Wally,” she cried, her face working to 
keep back the tears. “He came just in 
ime. You-all needn’t wait an hour for 
the cash-box.” 

J. Wellington lifted his hat. “Really, 
ladies—” he began, the pale eyes seem- 
ing more closely set together than evcr. 
And at this moment Jolanda felt that 
no matter how well J. Wellington might 
stand the test, she would never want to 
se Miss Luciville marry anyone but 
Wally Laird. A new intuition gave her 
to perceive the worth of Wally Laird and 
the unworthiness of this pale-eyed gentle- 
man selling futurist seconds in Cosy 
Comers. She thought, too, of her god- 
father in China, and her face flushed. 
She was glad he was not present to wit- 
ness fher mortifying confession. She 
hoped he would never return to America 
to be told about it. Shyness, intuition, 
Maidenly reserve, came crowding into 
Jolanda’s womanette heart as the mad, 
tite child-imp was banished— 


of Peter's 


Again she started to say, “Go, look 
wider the arm of the perfect 36—” 

But a still more startling thing hap- 
pened. Wally Laird took up his post as 
waichman for the apostle of the Home 
Beautiful, while Robert and Louise, un- 

cided whether Miss Luciville was bereft 

all her. senses, stood silently by. J. 
Wellington seemed a trifle more than un- 
comfortable. He showed a soft, snarling 
sort of rage, but before he could speak, 

Luciville said with the dignity of a 

orl ee and as befitted = 

of the late Judge Pontifex o 
Kenhicky : Judg 


“He is my husband. He married me 

lise IT was a romantic, trusting sort 
of girl, and my mother was of the old 
sthool. She was taught to believe in any 
fatleman who took off his hat to her. 
Hf our men-folks had lived, maybe it 
Wouldn't have happened. But women 
Wien't trained then to look out for them- 
ives as they are now—and ought to be; 
oI married him, believing all his lies, 

inking I couldn’t be happier if I 
Were in heaven—” 


. A SNARL escaped the lips of J. Well- 
 mgton; but Wally Laird merely 
e his hold on the white-clothed 
Luciville, was it because of him 
told me no?” he asked softly. 
es,” she answered tenderly. 
Bin her head proudly, she con- 
med; “He was a gambler, but I didn’t 
al we moved to Louisville, away 





Then 





our friends. He wasted our 
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Secrets that Suddenly Made 


Me a Star Salesman 


The Simple Recipe Used by a Man Who Rose from a $26 
Clerkship to a $10,000 Job as Salesman Almost Overnight 


By JAMES F. SPENCER 


N a previous issue of this Magazine I 

told you how I got my start in selling. 

I related how a friend of mine popped 

in on me one day, all dressed up like 
a “bloomin’ bloated millionaire” and told 
me an amazing story of ups and downs; and 
how he finally turned to the selling game 
and made good. 

I remember how Joe's 
first selling job lasted three 
weeks—his second, six weeks 
—his third, less than two 
months—and then how he 
learned the secrets of sell- 
ing that suddenly boosted 
his earnings to $10,000 a 
year. ; 

I told how I had been 
struggling along for; years, 
making a bare living, never 
getting ahead very far, and 
how it seemed that I was 
up against a stone wall so 
far as any real increase in 
my earnings was concerned. 

Then I explained how 
Joe’s story inspired me to 
try my hand at selling, how 
I got Joe’s secret of learning to sell, and 
how I finally jumped to earnings of $192.30 
per week as against $26 a week formerly. 

Right here I want to mention a few of 
the reasons back of Joe’s success and of mine. 

First let me say that any man who is dis- 
satisfied with his lot—who is tired of being 
held down to a salary which can grow only 
very slowly—who wants more “elbow 
room” for developing his natural powers, 
can do no wiser thing than getting a line on 
the possibilities in selling. No work that I 
know of is better paid or more enjoyable. 

Salesmanship is the kind of work that is 
productive. The man who gets the orders 
is the man who gets the money. Other 
lines of work are what are termed “non- 
productive” and if an employer hates to pay 
for anything, it is for non-productive work. 
Every time a little increase in salary is 
given, it simply adds that much to the ex- 
pense. In selling it is different. The sales- 
man gets orders and every time he gets an 
order, it means a profit to his firm. 

In salesmanship a man’s value is deter- 
mined absolutely by himself. It does not 
depend on another man’s whim. If the 
salesman is successful, he has got to be paid 
big money, or some other concern will grab 
him and an employer is always anxious to 
keep a star salesman, because star salesmen 
are scarce. 

One of the things that I learned about 
salesmanship was, that as soon as a man 
knows how to sell he can go out and sell 
anything. He has a profession—a_ trade. 
The secrets of selling are fundamental. The 
man who can sell hardware or groceries, or 
any of the staple lines, can go out and sell 
stocks and bonds, insurance, real estate, or 
any of the special lines, because the same 
principles that apply in selling groceries also 
apply in selling imsurance or anything 
else. 

The same motives that induce a man to 
buy one thing will induce another man to 
buy another thing. We have got to make 
certain appeals either to the customer’s love 





of profit—to the customer’s vanity—to the 
customer’s desire for comfort, and to many 
other motives. As soon as you have learned 
the human motives and the kind of sales 
talk that impels action, you have’ learned 
the fundamental secrets of selling. 

The trouble with most salesmen is that 
they go about it blindly. They think a 
knowledge of merchandise 
is about all they need. Yet 
a number of men who have 
been with concerns all their 
lives are failures at selling, 
simply because they do not 
know the basic, underlying 
reasons that produce the 


sales reaction in the cus- 
tomer’s mind. 
For example, there are 


certain ways to get-an audi- 
ence—certain ways to open 
a sales talk in order to get 
a man’s undivided interest 
—certain ways to make a 
man eager to know ‘just 
what your story is without 
seeming to force yourself 
upon him—certain ways to 
act to get a man to act at once instead of put- 
ting you off—certain ways of. knowing when to 
stop talking, and certain definite prihciples of 
overcoming .every possible objection that may 
arise in the process of making a sale. 

Many salesmen after years of experience learn 
some of these principles by instinct. Some sale- 
men go along for years and never learn these 
principles. The most successful salemen in the 
country, however, observe 
whether they realize it or not. 
it is to begin right at the start with a full 
knowledge of these rules and principles! That is 
what I did and that is why I was _ successful 
1ight from the start. Joe did not do it from the 
beginning and was a failure. As soon a he 
acquired a knowledge of these selling secrets he 
became a_ success. - 

Joe and I went to headquarters when we 
wanted to learn how to sell,. We took the Course 
in Salesmanship issued by the National Sales- 
men’s Training Association, and we have them 
to thank for our success. We might have floun- 
dered around for years without getting any- 
where if it had not been for fhe sales instruction 
they gave us. The Course is based on the ex- 
perience of many of the biggest and most highly- 
paid salesmen in the country and is boiled down, 
classified and arranged, so that it is easy to un- 
derstand and easy to get the most out of. The 
course is given entirely by mail, so that you can 
study it in your spare time in your own home. 
The free employment division of the Association 
is at your disposal in helping you to find a 
position, either as a city or traveling salesman, 
to your liking—they have constantly on file more 
sogmentiegs for positions than they can possibly 


these principles 
How much better 


H. 

I suggest that you write to the National Sales- 
men’s Training Association, Dept. 22C, Chicago, 
Tll., for the same information that Joe and I got 
when we wrote. There never was a time in the 
history of the country that salesmen could ma 
as much money as now. People have more 
money than ever before. They are buying more 
things than ever before, and a salesman’s ‘ob 
is easier today than ever before if he knows how 
to sell, It is not necessary to write a letter. 
Tust mail the coupon below or a post card today. 

his one move may change the whole course of 
your life. I am making this statement in further 
appreciation of what the Association did for me. 
Do not put this:important matter off, but write 
today. 

National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n, 

Dent, 22C. Chicago, Iil.. U. S. A. 

With no obligation on my part, please send me full information 
about the N. S. T. A. Training and Employment Service. Also a 
list showing lines of business with openings for salesmen. 

Name 


ee ee ewer esesreesesesese 


a ge ee oe ee _ 


i ema area i pas nla he nea a 
ec ae a ee a ee 
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. Chin-Chin and Jack-o-Lantern fame. 
The Six Brown Brothers The highest paid musical act of today. 


Nearly every member of the Six Brown Brothers, 
Tommie Brown’s Clown Band, Tommie Brown’s Musi- 
cal Review and Tommie Brown’s Highlanders USE 
BUESCHER INSTRUMENTS. ASK THEM. 


Buescher True-Tone | 
Eas Pla 
Saxophones Easy to Pay 


A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone opens the way for you to 
double your income, double you 
pony and pleasure. It 
learn to play thescalein one hour’s pra 
in the band within 90 days. Practice is a pleasure rather than 
an effort. A clarinet playercan make the change almost at once. 
Buescher is the oldest maker of &: h and makes more 
of these instruments than the combined products of all the other manu- 


facturers. 
Get This Free Saxophone Book 
It tells you whet each Saxophone is best fee when 4¥ Beesingly, 





for your copy. 


Buescher-Grand Cornets and Trombones 


The biggest and most perfect tone of any Cornet 279 Jackson Street 


AO VIKE FINDING MONEY 


We pay you the highest prices for Diamonds, Watches, 
BY MAIL o old or broken jewelry, old gold, silver, platinum, magneto 


by tg ba pecs Course ig | | points, old false teeth, War Bonds and Stamps—anything 
an Kev facing. any al | valuable. Mail them tous today. Cash by return mail. 
Serer ——_ im | Goods returned in 10 days if you're not satisfied. 

and a copy of the 5.ctnr Pyro eo THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
©. W. Ransom, 251 Lennox Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 








Clare Briggs, the man who draws “When a Feller 
Needs a Friend’’ receives more than$100aday. Thereare many 
other cartoonists whose incomes would look good to a bank 
president. If you have ideas and like to draw, you 5° pare in 
Clare Briggs drawing one you the making of a great cartoonist. Vevelop- 
3 lend’ ing natural ability is the surest road to success. 

Through the Federal Schoolof Applied Car- 

tooning, the 30 most famous cartoon of 

America teach you. What this school will 

do for you by mail in your spare time is told 

in the 32-page book“A Road to Bigger 

Things.” It contains studio pictures of Briggs, 

McCutcheon, Sid Smith, Fontaine Fox and 
the other stars on the Federal Staff. Write for 
po tama pe thy hy a = 
marvia ond da k nig WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY. 
FEDERAL 
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money, and he broke our hearts, He 
struck me, and one day—one day—he 
struck my mother. And we ran off tht 
same night. We didn’t know that Dride 
shouldn’t have kept us from going home 
to Luciville and telling the truth. Thats 
why we came to Cosy Corners and liye 
as we did, and why I lied about a dead 
lover. My love was dead; that was tr 
enough. It seemed to me God wouldnt 
hold me as responsible for telling that 
lie as for living with a man after he had 
struck my mother. 

“Oh, I know I ought to have used 
horsewhip on him, but I’m not that sort: 
I just ran away, glad never to hear tel 
of him again. Yes, I was afraid of him 
too. He knew how to make a gentle 
woman cower and tremble when he cy 
up his shines! A fine, Southern gentle. 
man he called himself! And after aff 
these years, living a lie, he comes tg 
town with his furniture ‘exhibit—becaug 
he was just lying low from the card-table 
for a spell—and he saw me! And eyer 
since last Monday noon he’s badgered me 
for hush-money—said I’d deserted him— 
said I could rob your safe, Robert Todd, 
and throw the suspicion on some one él 
—on you, Wally dear; that’s what he 
wanted. If I had had a million dollars 
of my own, I’d have given it to him to 
buy my peace, because I was brought » 
a coward, to think that if you did some. 
thing wrong, the best thing to do was to 
hide it, no matter what lie you had to 
tell.” 

She turned to Jolanda. 

“That’s why I tried to fool you about 
wanting a test,” she went on. “But th 
note you saw was to say he wouldn’t take 
my no—I’d have to give him silence 
money, and the best way to get it was to 
steal the sale rroceeds. And he took my 
neck-ribbon, and after he robbed the safe, 
he put it in the hinge, and he figured m 
getting out of town tonight and the steal 
not being found out until tomorrow. 
That’s the truth. He did it—because k 


| couldn’t make me. And I was goimg 
| away—and finish it all,” she ended a 


| ruptly. 


_ opened her lips to speak, bit 
no sound came from them. Folly 
follies—idiot of all the world—must st 
too come forward and confess her mat 
ness? 

“Why, you poor soul!” Louise tom 
her in her arms. “Why didn’t you tl 
us ages ago! This man can’t badger you! 
Don’t you know your rights?” 

Wally Laird beckoned to Robett 
“Let’s show this apostle of the Hom 
Beautiful there’s a use for a gilded rolling 
pin and rope portiéres—let’s bind Mm 
up and stand guard over him until we get 
the authorities—” 

“This poor woman is quite mad,” beg 
J. Wellington. “TI really never saw 
before; I wanted a housekeeper for my 
dear mother, and I was urging— . 

Miss Luciville turned on him with 
quick, unsuspected fury: “I didn’t 
you'd have the nerve to open the salt 
I thought you’d slink away with 
dollars I have given you, and come 
and torture me from time to time @# 
if I wouldn’t do it. Well, I was 


to finish it all, I told you. But 7% 
can find a horsewhip handy, any aa 
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‘eve I’d like to try my hand at it 
sit is the eleventh hour—” 


Look under the arm of the 36 model,” 


‘sobbed helplessly, “the one 
wearing the mustard-colored dolman. Oh, 
Bob—Louise—Miss _Luciville—Wally— 
try to forgive me—kill him first, Wally, 
then marry her, wont you? 
was a test to prove which of you cared— 
i’s under the arm of the perfect 36— 
“What?” rose a chorus, including J. 


Jolanda 


jellington. : 
in cash-box! It was a test—just a 
test” Jolanda threw herself on the sofa, 


yering her ears with her hands. ie 
oat ny. She’ll understand. 


FTER all, while it did not prove 
what Jolanda set out to prove, it 

did disprove for all time that -stupid 
notion that nothing interesting ever 
happens until midnight, which was Mrs. 
Spencer’s amused consolation suggestion. 

Back in Hamilton, with confused 
memories of a divorce-procedure being 
instituted by a radiant Miss Luciville, 
and a very happy Wally Laird interview- 
ing landlords to find a bungalow for two, 
—in about five months—and a Louise 
and Robert Todd who felt that future 
visits from Jolanda had best be few and 
far between, and a realization that J. 
Wellington had merely “folded his tents 
and silently stolen away”—Jolanda’s self- 
blame and shame might never have ended 
if a package had not arrived for her from 
Wier Kenyon in Manchuria. 

It contained, besides remembrances 
for the family, a very gorgeous canary- 
yellow mandarin-coat which had a card 
attached to one of the gold buttons. On 
the card Wier had written: “For my 
gown up goddaughter’”—as beautiful 
and soothing a finale as there ever 
could be, the veritable laying of a 
wreath on the tomb of Jolanda’s child- 


She tried on the mandarin-coat, look- 
ing in the glass with frank pleasure at 
the result. The curleycue birds in blue 
and gold, black and lavender, the silver- 
threaded flowers, the daring scarlet 
border, the old yellow background of 
satin, the mysterious scent of sandalwood, 
all lent to Jolanda the prophecy of-a 
Woman's’ true romance. Nothing else 
could have accomplished this growing-up 
i so wonderful a fashion. Hiding her 
plain frock, the coat gave dangerous, pur- 
ple tints to.the blue eyes; it lent irides- 
tent tints to the brown braids; and Jolan- 
a saw for the first time the possibilities 

lay before her in merely being 
ff0wn up—finished with imaginary, self- 
@eated situations and problems—accept- 
mg that charming passive attitude of the 
young woman who waits until 
tte love shall come a-riding. 

_ She took off the coat quickly, and lean- 
mM forward, kissed the now common- 
Image in the glass. ‘“Good-by, Jo 
) you've been the loveliest nuisance,” 
said cheerfully, thinking briefly of 
he Luciville and Wally Laird. Then 
Then ed again into the mandarin coat. 
Was a strange but whimsical pathos 

is she Said in a basso profundo: 


“pte you there, Miss Spencer?” 
And pe 


same pathos in her timid 
it, couched though it was in soldier 
| “O-only just.” 


I thought it | 42 
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NY business proposition you are up against—any 
A modern business method you want to adopt—you 
can find it all in the Library of Accounting and 
Business Management as quickly as you find a word in 
a dictionary—all worked out for you and explained. 
The whole business world is laid right before your eyes. 


Accountancy and 
Business Management 


These famous books were written to help ambitious men 
get ahead. Some of the ablest and most successful men 
in the business world prepared them. These men ac- 
tually take you into their- confidence in these books— 
give you the benefit of all their experience—tell you the 
very methods by which they achieved success. 






DoY 





KNOW 









—How to make an Income 
Tax Return? 

—How to handle Adver- 
tising and Sales? 

—How to Audit by the 
best methods? 

—How to make up all 
kinds of Office Forms? 

—How to manage a Mail 
Order Department? 

—How to protect yourself 
with Business Law? 

—How to get Bookkeepin 
and Filing Efficiency 

—How to keep the Books 
of a Bank? 


















This vast fund of money making information is yours for only 7 —How to handle Commer- 
cents a day and ae don’t have to send any money in advance to cial Paper? 
et it all for a whole week’s free trial. See the partial list of the 






—How to write Business 
Letters? 


—How to take an Inven- 






ings the books cover and our Free Examination offer below. 


10,000 Vital Business Facts 











v4 tory? 

At Your fF inger Tips —How to devise Collec- 
Business Organization, Advertising, Sales, Collections, Cred tion Systems? 
Shipping, Purchasing Cost Analysis, Management, Com --How to use Business 
Law, Partnershi rporations, Contracts, Bookkeeping, Ac- English? 
c= Trial ty. Auditing. CP. A. * xds, maveusanss, Ese. ee 
erage, ruptcy, Auditing, C. P. equirements, Specialized —How to create and man- 
Forms, Banking, Retail Store A ting, i 
forms, baping. Kel srore Accounting, Insurance, Real Es Bf ‘age a Corporation? 






Free Examination 


Mail the coupon for free examination. Don’t send any money. 
We will ship the books (all 7 volumes) by ex collect and you Plans, Di 
can have a whole week to use them as if they were your own. Bound "in 
Give them every test you can think of. Take them to your office. : — 
Show them to your friends and ship them back at our expense if Flexible American Morocco. 
you don’t want to keep them. If you do keep the books to help 
you in your work to help You carn more money, send ws only $2.80. You can send the balance of 
the $24.80 price the same way—$2.00 each month. ly 7 cents a day: ‘This is your chance to double 
your efficiency. Be the man who knows. The coupon is your start. MAIL IT fopay. 
2 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


7 Big Volumes — 3000 
Pages—2000 Pictures— 


rams and Special 


American Technical Society, Dept. B-493, 
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“THE ADVENTURE 


OF 


Under This Title There App 


A SOUL" 


ears in 


THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH 
Now on Sale Everywhere 


An Amazing Record 
of Psychic Experience 


on the part 


of the wife of a member of 


General Pershing’s staff, who, believed by 
doctors for hours to be dead, in that brief 
space of time adventured forth, in the spirit, 
to aid and comfort her husband “ over there.” 
What befell her husband under her unseen 
influence is confirmed by him completely. 


No more remarkable 


psychic document 


has ever been published than this in— 


THE 


GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


On Sale Everywhere 


FOR MARCH 
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WHAT'S THE WORLD COM 
(Continued from pe 

snapped as he went back to his mirro “In | 
with his razor. “Oh 
“May it come soon!” Zeb muittered. “Don 
He had an inspiration that thrilled him “Tele 
with its high-handed impudence,. He Zeb 1 
picked up Bob’s black suit, also a light To his 
one he had laid out to carry in his suit. os bi 
case, and spread them both in the trunk shouting 
He stuffed in with them the patent-leather t him 
shoes and everything else the trunk would , He hi 
hold, including an overcoat. ttered 
The porter now rapped on the door ar 
leading to the freight-elevator. Zeb ‘est | 
closed the trunk, locked it, pocketed the a he 
keys and dragged the trunk to the door, id: 
which he opened. > all 
The porter yanked the trunk to one When 1 
end, fastened a claim-check on the handle him as 
and asked: the tru 
“What station?” the hot 


Zeb felt quite sure, but not absolutely. Bob 
He went to the bathroom and asked ing 
low voice: 

“Masta Bob, what station you say that ding,” 
ol’ trunk goin’ to—the Gran’ Central?” 

“No, you idiot—the Pennsylvania!” 


2 “ worst ¥ 
Yassa! this. an 
He turned to the door, where the porter of him 
said: “Had 
“What station did he say—Penn—” till you 
“No, you—he say the Gran’ Central. “Shut 


You take that to the Grandest Central shirt. |] 


they is, the fastest you kin!” shirt fix 

“O. K.—and there’s the claim-check.” He 1, 

Zeb pocketed the claim-check and the pin: 
closed the door, leaning against it and another 
looking upward white-eyed. T we 

As he staggered across the room t the mot 
pack the suitcase, his eye was caught by yere shi 
the little pool of diamonds in the big When 
armchair. He went to it in amazement, time ab 
stooped down and lifted up the necklace the cuff 
with awe. turned | 

He wondered where he could help the patient 
Lord to hide it. His wandering eye his way 
caught the glint of the vacuum-cleaner the cuff 
container in the corner of the room wrists a 
Casting another glance into the bathroom, profanit 
he saw that Bob’s face was buried n& self, mi 


hot’ wet towel. So he ran hastily, lifted Zeb pro 


the lid-of the container and spilled the “Mas 
Taxter diamonds into the rubbish where in a mil 
Bob’s first five thousand dollars slept. €Yoy’ 
in a mi 

HE had just set the lid back when Bab 
charged out of the bathroom, vey EB | 


smooth of cheek but rumpled in tempé. bou 


He kicked his slippers toward Zeb, whi April. 
was puttering at the suitcase. there, a 
“Put those in, and hand me my black sleeve a 
silk socks.” “Call 
Zeb looked everywhere for the socks. Bob cor 
“Where are the brown ones, then? phone. 
have to wear brown ones—and with my to bring 


morning coat—awful! Where are they? And th; 










Zeb found the brown ones, to his sue sent my 
prise. He had overlooked them. # ing to b 
handed them to Bob from as great a dF down he 
tance as possible. em in { 

Bob shoved his feet into them al Zeb y 
locked his garters on: “Now my the esse 





shoes!” 4 
“Black shoes?” Zeb echoed. “Ie 

shiny ones?” = 
“Ves, ” e 
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COMING TO? 


from page 48) 








“In the trunk!” fae 

“Oh, my God! Where is it?” 

“Done gone!” : 

“Telephone the porter! 

Zeb went to the telephone very slowly. 
To his horror, the Central answered at 
once, but Zeb kept whacking the hook and 
shouting “Hello!” while she howled back 
at him: “Order, please!” 

He hung up the receiver in despair and 
uttered a phrase in vogue at the time: 

“Sence the waw, the telephone suvvice 

is jest unspeakable!” 
* The Contral rang the bell, and Zeb 
said: “Hello, is that you? Whah you bin 
at all this time? Gimme the po’ta!” 
When the porter answered, Zeb ignored 
him as long as he dared, then asked for 
the trunk. To his delight, it had left 
the hotel. 

Bob was fuming with helpless wrath. 
‘Td flay you alive if I had time. Now 
I've got to wear brown shoes at my wed- 


A Perfect Complexion Combination 


SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY 
The Pink Complexion Cake 
(Sixty Cents) 


SEM-PRAY 


Face Powder Rouge 
(Fifty Cents) (Fifty Cents) 


First apply SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY, gently rubbing the 
cake itself against the skin. Then, a deft touch of SEM- 
PRAY Rouge—a bit of Nature’s glow for Milady’s cheeks. 
And then—SEM-PRAY Face Powder—invisible—clinging 
like a caress—exquisitely fragrant. 

A few minutes—and ’tis done. Sut never time more 
profitably spent. For in these simple directions and in 
these SEM-PRAY preparations you will find the charm of a 
youthful complexion. It is yours if you but'seek it. 


MARIETTA STANLEY COMPANY 
Dept. 4, GrandRapids, Mich. 


SEM-PRAY 











In the words of the cartoonists, the 
worst was yet to come. Zeb, realizing | 


= 


as. 


aoa“ So 


oso one r ™ © 


this, and wondering what would be left | 


of him in the hour of wrath, insinuated: 

“Hadn’t you betta put off the weddin’ 
till you get some shiny shoes?” 

“Shut up, and put the buttons in my 
shirt. No, find my top-hat. No, get the 
shirt fixed. I'll look at the hat.” 

He ran to the hatbox while Zeb took 
the pins out of the shirt. He expressed 
another familiar thought of the day: 

“I wonda where they git the time or 
the money to put all these pins in these 
yere shirts,” 

When the pins were out, he took his 
time about finding the buttons. He put 
the cuff-buttons in so that the cuffs were 
tumed the wrong way, and when the im- 
patient Bob seized the shirt and forced 
his way into its creaking interior, he found 
the cuffs protruding foolishly from his 
wists and ripped the shirt off with wild 
profanity. He fixed the buttons him- 
self, muttering at Zeb so balefully that 
Zeb protested: 

_ “Masta Bob, you goin’ git me rattled 
in 4 minute.” 

_ “You're going to get your teeth rattled 
Mm 4 minute,” Bob raged. 


7® took up the silk hat that Bob had 
bought and worn to the theater with 
April’ Its sheen was broken here and 
there, and Zeb began to turn it on his 
as one does to smooth a silk hat. 
the valet and ask him to iron it!” 
commanded. Zeb went to the tele- 
phone. “No, there isn’t time. Ask him 
fo bring down a hot iron and iron it here. 
that reminds me! Good Lord, I 
seat my evening clothes to him this morn- 
Mg to be pressed. Tell him to rush them 
“wn here this minute. I'll have to take 
© in the suitcase.” . 
Waited patiently. ‘Time was of 
sence of his conspiracy. He asked 
with amiable impudence : 


3 Bot other message for that ol’ valet?” 


OD gave him a glare like a whiplash, 
ae turned quickly to the telephone. 





SAMPLE OFFER 
Send 6c for generous sam- 
ples of Sem-pray Jo-vE-NaY 
and Sem-pray Face Powder, 














The Importance of Education 


AS become so vital a matter that 
the United States Government is 
conducting a nation-wide movement 
to keep its youth in school. Not all 
youth, however, can enjoy the ad- 
vantage of a private school where 
greater opportunity is allowed for 
studying the individual needs of each 
pupil than can be had in schools 
where classes are large and crowded 
and a child is under the supervision of 
a teacher only a few hours each day. 
But not every private school is suitable 
for your boy or girl. The Educational Man- 
ager of THE RED BooK MAGAZINE knows the 
patoks advantages offered by each of the 
tter private schools. Perhaps she can help 
you to find just the right school for your son 
or daughter. Let hertry. Address 


Manager Educational Bureau 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 4and Street New York City 











4 The Inhalation Treate 


ment for Whooping 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup,Colds,Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 
Coughs, Bronchitis. 
Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 
Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once ; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experience shows that a neglected cold is a dangerous cold, 
Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “Me family, where there 
are young ren, sheuld be without this lamp.’ 
The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restiul nights. 
It is called a Joon by Asthma sufferers. 
Cresqiene relieves the bronchial complications of : Scarlet 
Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 


a 





a prot to these P 
- Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 40 years of success 
ul use. 
ney Grete peters seen fas Serene oosice dt 
ry © ntiseptic Throat jets for roat 

of si im bark, licorice, ° 
They can’t harm you, Of your druggist or from us,l0e stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 62 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 

or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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COMPLEXION POWDER 
In The LITTLE -PINK & WHITE- BOXES 


RMAND is all a woman could 
desire in a face powder—soft, 
clinging and invisible! 


All the better =< = carry Armand 
in several delightful fragrances, 
Armand Bouquet, a fairly dense 
wder, is 50c and Armand Cold 
ream Powder, a wonderful new 
idea originated by Armand, is $1. 


If you prefer, send us 15c and 
your dealer’s name for three sam- 
ples. Address 


ARMAND, Des Moines 
In Canada—Armand, St. Thomas, Ont. 


} © 
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‘Learn to Dance! 


¥ learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
Walt and latest ‘‘up-to-the-minute’’ society 
dances in your own home by the wonderful 
Peak System of Lo — ‘ 

t! 5 + 
a veaedad and Easily “fal: d 
for LP al cng and hin = Bo low ellen, 
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a aan > ee en ee ee | ow? 
If you start for a day of shopping, or on 
@ motor trip, or for an evening of dancing, 
and want to look your best for hours to 
come without further attention— make 
your toilette with wonderful 


{a Meda 
Cold Creamed Powder 


Fe ea reeaan pees 

lone or a cial 3) \° 

LA MEDA OOLD ORFAMED W DER protects 

every tiny crevice of the flesh with a velvety film 

of powder, giving your complexion that delicate 
ihness of a young girl’s skin. 

Highly beneficial and recommended for constant 
daily use. Tints: Flesh, White, Brunette. 

Any druggist or toilet counter anywhere can get 
LA MEDA OOLD OREAMED POWDER for you— 
or it ee a eeeeten camatners for 
8 large 
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1 usually buy my toilet goods 











“Gimme the valet, please..... 
that you, Mistoo Valet? Mistoo Taxta 
desiahs a hat hot—I mean a hot hat-i’on 
—don’t you know—a i’on to i’on a hat. 
Yassa, a_hat-i’on—also where’s ouah 
dress-clo’es you took off’m us this 
moanin’? We gotta have them clo’es this 
minute. What’s that? Wait a minute!” 

He turned to Bob to say: “Valet say 
he got no hat-i’on hot, and yo’ clo’es 
cain’t be raidy for a half-houah yit.” 

“Oh, Lord—oh, Lord!” Bob groaned 
“You'll have to pack them and send them 
to me. I'll tell you the address at the 
railroad station.” 

“Ts you goin’ dig oil-wells in a dress- 
suit?” Zeb asked. But Bob ignored him 
as he struggled with his shirt again and 
tucked the tails in place. Then he wan- 
dered about the room, looking for his 
black trousers. 

Zeb’s eyes wandered to the window. 
He wondered whether it would be safer to 
take a flying leap into space or to wait for 
Bob to express his feelings when he 
learned the incredible truth. He was in 
no hurry to explain to Bob that his search 
was vain. Finally Bob demanded: 

“Where in hell are my trousers?” 

“Yo’ black t-trousas?” 

“Yes, you black scoundrel!” 

“They is with yo’ otha black things.” 

“Not in the trunk?” 

“In the trunk.” 

Zeb hastily stepped into the living- 
room and closed the door. The language 
and the things Bob threw crashed against 
it. Then Bob, in a frenzy, wrenched the 
door open and raised his hand to strike. 


[F Zeb had been younger and stronger, 
he would have been pulverized. But 
Bob could no more drive his fist into that 
face of unresisting adoration than he 
could have kicked a dog cringing at his 
feet. His wrath flowed back into his 
heart, and he dropped into a chair, groan+ 
ing: 

“You’ve done for me, Zeb!” 

Zeb was silently thanking Heaveh for 
saving him from the beating he had 
counted on as part of the cost of victory. 
To have won the triumph without a 
wound was beyond belief. But his trust 
in the favor of Heaven received a terrific 
jolt when he heard Bob’s next words: 

“And I’m done with you. You'll never 
work for me again.” 


“Oh, yes, I will,” Zeb insisted. “You 
can’t turn me off—nossa!” 
“T can’t, eh?” Bob laughed. “I’ll show 


you. You called yourself a valet? Do 
you know what I call you?” 

“Nossa! And I got no cur’osity at all.” 

“Then pack your things and get out of 
here. You can keep the clothes you 
bought, and I'll give you a month’s wages. 
Where’s my money? Did you put that in 
the trunk too?” 

“Nossa! I couldn’t git at it.” 

Zeb essayed a friendly chuckle, as a 
dog in disgrace wags his tail tentatively, 
but Bob quenched his mirth with one 
look. 
clutched at his five thousand-dollar bills 
and the rest of his wealth. 

Having no other clothes at hand, he 
put on his bathrobe and was. trying to 
compute with a befuddled~ brain just 
how much to pay Zeb, when there was 
a sharp knock at the hall-door to the 


He went to the bathroom and 
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WOMEN AGENTS WANTED Make splendi 


spare time 
come selling beautiful dress goods, fabrics, ete. 
attractive samples. There's an order in every home. 
Workeasy, profits large. Season now at height. Detailstree 


NATIONAL DRESS GOODS CO., 28 BEACH ST., NEW YOR 


Dye That Skirt, 
Coat or Blouse 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Old, Shabby, 
Faded Apparel! Just Like New. 











Don’t worry about perfect results, Us 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give § 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabri 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixel 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealt 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
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SEXOLOGY 


(Mustrated) 
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Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
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Pages From the 
Diary of a Stout 
Woman 


An intimate story of a woman who was “naturally fat” and 
how she reduced 42 pounds in 90 days, through an amaz- 
ing discovery in Weight Reduction. No starving—no medi- 
cines—no special foods—no course of baths—no exercises. 









































“HH, Mildred, I’m all out of breath. The 
power is off in the elevator and I had 
to walk up—two—whole—flights! It’s 

certainly terrible to be fat, isn’t it?” 

I hadn’t seen Eleanor for three months. 
But dark as it was in my little reception 
hall, I could see that she was even stouter 
than when I had left town for my trip. I 
kissed her and showed her into the living 
room so that she could sit down and regain 
her breath. But when She caught sight of 
me in the light, the most amazed expression 
overspread her face. 

y, Mildred,” she said in surprise, 


















What Bernarr Macfadden Says About Fat 


(From an Editorial in January number of Physical Culture 


beauty. 
you 
time to see 
age cells to 


plus must be expected with advancing years. 
come much faster if you make this mistake. 


“Fight excessive fat as you would your deadliest enemy. stoutness and Eugene Christian’s 
Build your pony. as an artist paints a picture or a sculptor methods. But that is unnecessary for 
moulds a statue. Make it an expression of the best there is 


within you—Youth, beauty, grace. 


the fire and fervor of life— 


active mind of today, I all owe to 
Eugene Christian. I only wish I had 
the means to distribute his remarkable 
course to every woman afflicted with 
obesity, for I feel that Eugene Chris- 
tian is rendering a great and genuine 
service to humanity through his won- 
derful work. I have recommended 
Eugene Christian’s Course to many 
others and have had the satisfaction 
of seeing it.produce results just as re- 
markable as in my case, I ‘can’t thank 
you too much, Mildred, for telling 
me about this wonderfully effective 
Course.” 


Much could be written about the 
cause and the remedy for excessive 





Magazine. Reprinted by permission.) 
“Beware of fat—beyond what you need! Fat is vital to 
u Fat is fatal to youth. 
“To be called fat-bodied will some day be as insulting as if 

should be called a fathead. 
“When fatty accumulations destroy youthful outlines, it is 
anger ahead. 

“You are flirting with old age. 
‘ pas in your body. 
“Youthful bodily outlines must be maintained. 
“Do not settle down with the satisfied feeling that fatty sur- 
Old age will 


You are allowing the old 


you can, without a penny of expense 
or the slightest obligation, test out in 
the privacy of your home the same 
methods that Mrs. Walker, her friend 
and thousands of others have used 


“If you want to be efficient, youthful, enthusiastic, full of 


“BEWARE OF FAT!” 












“What in the world have you been doing? 
You are so wonderfully slender. Why, when zo 
left in October you were as fat as i am. How 
on earth did you do it?” 

slenderness was 
ut what she said 


Poor Eleanor’s surprise at m 
$0 great that it amused me. 

was true. Ninety days ago our closest bond of 
sympathy was that we had both suffered all the 
embarrassment, inconvenience and annoyance of 
being fat.. I started to explain but then thought 
of a simpler way to teil the story. I slipped 
over to my desk and got my diary, opening it 
at an entry made just before I left for a trip 
with Bob, my husband. 

: October 4th. 

0, my little Diary! 1 don’t know what to 
do, I got weighed again today and I’m getting 
fat-—fat—fat. Just think of it, Diary, I weigh 
170 pounds, I have tried all kinds of reducing 
met! iets—exercises—baths and medi- 
tines. “Nothing seems to work. The contrast 
ey figure makes when I walk with my 
ar emted Bob is terrible. Whatever 

‘io 
My lucky star must have been working. For a 
week later T learned of an amazing new method 
of reduction that was said to be simple, quick and 
a Another page from my Diary tells the 
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October 8th, roro9. 
Mrs. Redfield called; today, Diary. Told me 
I was getting stouter. Of course, I know I 
am, but I hate to have people tell me so. ‘Oh, 
yes,” I said, “You can easily afford to talk,— 
who are as graceful and slender as a 
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.” And then she told me a marvelous 
secret. Can you guess, little book?. Until she 
heard of an amazing new method of weight 
reduction she was as stout as I am. She re- 
27 pounds in 60 days. Imagine! I cer- 
ag going to investigate what she told 
me. Oh, Diary, it sounds too good to be true! 
“Eleanor,” I said, “that entry was made only 
as ago, just before I left. I did investigate 
irs. Redfield told me. And today, when I 
ied—but here, see the entry I have 
made.” And I turned to the page on which 

had been writing when Eleanor came. 

January 8th, 1920. 
reetes months ago I weighed 170 pounds. 
oday T am as slender as I was when I was a 
T have reduced 42 pounds in 90 days. 
eld was certainly a good friend. 
then I sat down and told Eleanor about 
Wonderful method I had followed, to gain 
almost wniraculous reduction. What Mrs. 
told me to do was to get “Weight Con- 
Basis of Health,” by the famous spe- 
Eugene Christian. 

; isa course in weight reduction, in the 
fem of simple little lessons, which the publishers 
; to send on free trial. It completely upset 
own Fergus opinions and all that I had 
why obesity and health. It showed 
Men one starts to put on weight, it is not 
>. ~ 








with such remarkable and satisfying 
results. 

The publishers of Eugene Christian’s 12-lesson Course, 
“Weight Control, The Basis of Health’ are so confidens 
that it will produce the same remarkable results for 
you as Eugene Christian’s methods have for those thou- 
sands of other women, that they will gladly send the 
entire Course to you. on approval. Then you can see 
for yourself, by the actual results, the wonderful 
efficiency of Eugene Christian’s wonderful plan. . These 
@ not new and untried theories, for more 


a sign of health, but of ill-health. Obesity is 
actually a disease. Then there was some startling 
new ideas about the maintenance of health and 
of mental and physical vigor. Not theories, but 
hard, practical facts, drawn from the experiences 
of thousands of men and women in all condi- 
tions of life. 


The remarkable part of it all was that there 







were no fads in Eugene Christian’s methods, no 
special baths, no self-denying diet, no medicines, 
no exercises—nothing out of the ordinary. 
Simply go on living a normal life, eat appetizing, 
delicious foods, properly combined, -do pretty 
much as you please, and still any one can reduce 
their weight to normal in a very short. time by 
entirely natural methods. And, my dear, by 
simply following this wonderful method I’ve re- 
duced my weight enotigh to wear several pretty 
frocks that I hadn’t been able to get into for 
months. A beautiful suit Bob bought me even 
had to be made smaller to fit. And -I am in 
better health than I have been in years. 


“Tt all sounds too good to be true,” said Elea- 
nor wearily, “I’ve been wondering for months 
what I could do about my own weight. I have 
always thought that my weight was hereditary, 
and that would have to go all through life 
carrying the burden of superfluous fat, a subject 
of ridicule and the butt of unkind criticisms. 
But I’m surely going to try Eugene Christian’s 
method at once.” 


Eleanor started to reduce from the very first 
day. But let her tell her own 
story as she told it to me in 
a recent letter. 


“T have actually developed 
a pleasing figure! Not the 
slightest hardship was involved 
—a most unusual thing in 
weight reduction. I had _ al- 
ways enjoyed mv meals, but 
now my food tastes even more 
delicious than ever. Walking 
has become a pleasure to me 
again instead of a grind. I am 
simply bubbling over with life 
and energy. flesh is hard 
and firm. And, Mildred, best 
of all, I am able to wear fabrics 
and colors which my former 
stoutness made impossible. 


“When I now look upon my for- 
mer condition of stoutness it all 
seems like a horrible nightmare, for 
not only have I quickly gained my 
correct weight, but I’ve maintained 
it ever since. To look at me today 
no one would realize that not so long 
ago I was a ‘fat? woman. My quick 
reduction in weight—an average of four 
pounds a week—my vigorous health and 


meth ar 
than 200,000 people in all walks of life have used 
and are using them and endorse them in the most 
enthusiastic terms, 

Send no money, Merely fill in and mail the coupon. 
The -entire Course, ‘‘Weight Control, the Basis of 
Health,””’ goes to you at once, all charges prepaid. 
Examine it thoroughly. Weigh yourself carefully before 
you n to app.y its teachings. Then welsh youre’ 
daily,. You'll be amazed at the satisfying red in 
weight you'll experience almost from day to day. And 
seon you'll say, as Eleanor Whitman and as_tho 
of other men and women have said, ‘To look at me 
tadey, no.one would realize that not so Jong ‘ago I was 
‘Fat.’ ” 


Then if you decide to keep the course, as you ey. 
will, remit only .five dollars in fall payment. And if, 
for any reason you do not wish to keep the course, 
send it back within five days, and you will owe us 

. viously, an offer such ag this could not 
be made unless the publishers were confident that 
Eugene Christian’s methods will produce 
results for you. As this special free-tr.al 
offer may be withdrawn at any time, 
it is snggested that you mail 
the coupon promptly. 

















CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, 
Dept. 1203, 448 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
You may send me prepaid a copy of “Weight Control, 
The Basis of Health,” in 12 lessons. I will either 
remail them to you within 5 days after receipt or 
send you $5.00 
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Removes Hair 
Immediately—safely 


NLY a chemist should mix |, 
a depilatory, then it is sure 
to be safe. Unlike pastes and 
powders which must be mixed by the 
user, DeMiracle is a liquid just the 
right strength for instant use. It 
never deteriorates. DeMiracle is more 
economical because there is no waste. 
It is the quickest, most cleanly and 
simple to apply. 
DeMicacie. Being a ligead ic peronts 
e. ali it permits 
ion. Therefore it is totally dif- 
ferent. It attacks hair under the skin 
as well as on the skin which is the only 
common-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 
Only the original sanitary liquid 
DeMiracle has a money-back fra 0 
tee in each package. 
Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 


in in wrapper, on receipt of 63c. 
pice $2.08, whch includes > Ha 


DM iracle 


Dept.c-19 Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York City 








FRECKLE 





POSITIVELY 
REMOVED 


. Berry’s Freckle Ointment— Your ist or 
Py or Be “pres back, DR. C, H. BERRY CO. 
2975 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ullinois. | 





ASLACH 


FACE POWDER 
DID YOU KNOW— 


that Lablache is frequently imitated? — Why ? 
It is not the strong perfume that benefits the 
skin. Never accept a 

new one when you can get 

Lablache.“ Stick to La- 

blache and Lablache 

will stick to you.” 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
$s. Flesh, White, 

ink or Cream, 75c. 

a box of druggists or 
il. Over two 





for @ sample box. 
VY CO. 
A Perfumers, Dept. 8 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


living-room, and Joe Yarmy rushed in. 
He was not followed by Kate. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


ATE and Joe were creatures of im- 

pulse, and impulses are expensive, 
especially when one persists in acting 
on them. The amount of toil and 
thought they had given to the effort 
to get dishonest money would have 
gained them vastly more if they had 
put their brains into the harness of de- 
cent toil—not counting one or two long 
periods of incarceration, when they 
earned nothing at all. 

They captured a. good deal of money 
now and then by- various forms of 
trickery as old as mankind, and as novel 
as tomorrow’s police-court news. But 
even if the police did not get it away, 
the spending of it was precarious. As 
Dirk Memling used to say: “Any fool 
can steal things: it takes a genius to 
cash in on them.” Fences were all 
thieves, and the pawnbrokers could never 
be trusted either to lend a fair amount 
or to keep their transactions from: the 
police. 

Joe and Kate had worked various 
dodges for money, and Joe had used 
the khaki uniform in most of the many 
ways in which the uniform is always 
abused after a war. They had drifted 
into the Commodore Hotel to bask in 
luxury and get off the street after one 
successful coup on the day when Bob 
came early to meet April. 
happened to hear Bob bragging to the 
Major that he had come into a legacy. 
Ever on the alert for opportunity, they 
had exchanged glances and decided to 
make a try at him. While Bob was 
quenching his throat with such drink 
as an officer in uniform could obtain 
from a barkeeper at that time, Joe and 
Kate hastily agreed to work off on him 
the story of the old home property in 
Texas. They had used variants of it 
in sundry other swindles, and the craze 
for Texas oil had given it special time- 
liness. 

If Bob had been less afraid of losing 
his money in more familiar channels, 
such as the stock-market or the curb, 
he would not have been so easily en- 
listed. Kate had persuaded Joe to let 





her pretend to be his sister, and to be 
patient while she played upon Bob’s 
| noble impulse to help out a fellow-sol- 
| dier and his native impulse to . dally 
with a pretty girl. She had grown very 
fond of her victim, though she had not 
weakened in her intention to take ad- 
vantage of him. It required no great 
sagacity on her part to realize that the 
more virtuous she pretended to be, the 
more Bob would admire her. 

Joe and Kate had suffered a sad set- 
back in the news that Bob’s legacy had 
not yet come into his hands, but thieves 
must cultivate patience, and they made 
the best of what funds they had while 
they waited their golden hour. 
| Bob had driven them so frantic by 
| his delays and hesitations that Joe would 

cheerfully have sandbagged him if he 
had ever caught him with the. money 
on his person. But the first chance Joe 
| ever had to lay hands on the cash was 





They had | 
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Lift Corns Out 
With Finger; 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns or calluses so 
they lift off 


Apply a few drops of 
Freezone upon a touchy 
corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of 
pain. 





Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. Youfed 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle df 


Freezone on your dresser and never 


let a corn ache twice. 


Tiny bottle costs few cents 
at drug stores—anywher- 
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EANO 


By OLIVE CARTER 


SANOR awoke With a start. 
Was it a footstep she had heard? 
She sat UDP, listening intently. 
Then, slipping out of bed, she 
the dark room and looked at 
Mie clock on her dresser. It was 
ight. Wide awake now, 
eon tnen she heard the floor 
hen she hear e 
But just “ muffied tread. She 
med—there it was again — and 
‘a! Wes there really @ burglar in 
house? 
She stole to the door of her room, 
4 it nélselessly and peered out 
the hall. There was a thin 
of t beneath the closed door 
the room her parents occupied. 
whe her-father was ill! She recalled 
stood there that for months he 
seemed to be getting all the while a 
more stooped and tired looking! 
With a new fear clutching at her 
rt, Eleanor tiptoed down the hall 
was about to tap on the door 
» she heard her father’s voice: “I 
it’s going to be a terrible disap- 
tment to fer, but we can’t send 
away to school. I don’t know how 
even going to buy her the clothes 
needs Teht now! My salary 
¢ increased with the cost of liv- 
Two years ago it was ample. 
now it won’t provide us with a 
fortable living and—I’m discour- 
mother!” 
His voice trembled, then almost 
Eleanor stood transfixed—she 
ed unable to move or think! 
m she heard her mother speaking. 
“Thad no-idea things were so bad. 
90 sorry! If only I could help you!” 
Oh, you can, you do, dear—all the 
her father replied hoarsely. 
sno fault of ours! We've never 
i extravagantly, but these last 
is have been terrible! Everything 
and t d in price—and I've had 
one increase in salary. 
balance tonight is just $13.07! What- 
happens, though, don’t tell Eleanor!” 


she 


two 
has 


feeling of love and 
Her first 


the words a great 
pity swept over Eleanor. 

was to rush in and try to comfort 
both. But knowing that she had 


i would only disturb them the 
fe! So with tear-filled eyes she tip- 
back to her own room. Turning on 
light, she dropped into the little chair 
her dressing table. 

“I will help them,” she whispered. ‘I’m 

enough to © to work now—and I will! 
what can I do?’ 

For a long time, she sat there think- 
Then she picked up the magazine she 
been’ reading that evening. She 

ata story, wondering if she could 
Or could she make some 

ne} Magazine subscriptions? 
v; Seemed to get an inspiration, 
the the magazine and as she sat, 


py hy her palm, a glad expression 
into her eyes. 


48 §00n as her father had gone to the 
to Eleanor confided her 
Rtohermother, and it was agreed that 
id be kept a secret. Somehow there 
% much more cheerful atmosphere in 
tad old from shat poetaing on. ~ 
Seemed so happy and her 
et shared her gladness. 
One night, though, Eleanor almost be- 
her secret. it’ was her nineteenth 
@after dinner, her father had 
hand a crisp $50 bill and 
her birthday gift from him 
it. He said they had wanted 
rty dress but thought 
Selecting it herself. 
Eher into his arms and told 
; r to have everything to 
¥, Eleanor thought she de- 
a break in his voice that had 
that night in the hall. 
: “Oh! No! Father! Don’t 
Money! I don’t need it.” 
© 8ay “as much as you do!” 
ed that her father didn’t 
‘heard his age that ee 
money and almost smoth- 
kisses. 
for three months, things went 
the Morton home. Eleanor, 
Bot-select the birthday dress 
Fed her father a little. Nearly 
)a@ asked her when she was 





eee 
For a long, long time, she sat there. 


going to get it. But Eleanor put him off— 
she said she was not going to get it till she 
found just the right one. 


HEN, finally, one March evening the 

whole secret came out in a wonderful 
way. At last Eleanor had the long-ex- 
pected dress. She had telephoned her 
father that she was going to wear it to a 
party that afternoon and would surprise 
him when he came home that night. 

Really more interested than he would 
have admitted, Mr. Morton reached home 
before Eleanor had returned from the 
party. 

As father and mother sat talking to- 
gether in the living-room, they heard the 
outside door open and someone tripped 
lightly up the stairs and in just a moment 
came down again—and what an Eleanor 
stood before them! 

The walk in the wind had coaxed the 
pink of rosebuds to her cheeks, her eyes 
were sparkling with sheer happiness and 
like a rare jewel in a perfect setting, all 
her natural attractiveness was brought out 
and emphasized by the dainty, stylish, little 
frock she wore. 

For several moments no one spoke. 
Then turning around, Eleanor asked: 

“Well, don’t you like it, father?” 

“It’s perfect, dear!’ and both pride and 
wonder shone in his face. “It's the most 
beautiful dress you’ve ever had—and well 
worth waiting for! But where did you buy 
such a wonderful dress for $50?” 

“That's the real surprise! I didn’t buy 
it at all—I made every stitch of it myeelf, 
didn’t I, mother? And here’s another part 
of the surprise!” Eleanor exclaimed, - and 
tnrking his hand in both of hers she placed 
in it a crisp $50 bill like he had given her 
on her birthday. 

“But—I don’t understand!” Mr. Morton 
began. “I didn’t know that either you or 
mother could sew at all—let alone make 
a dress like that!’ 


“W ELL, father,” Eleanor said, “a few 
months ago, it came to me suddenly 
that I ought to help you and mother in 
some other way than just assisting with 
the housework. But at first, I didn’t know 
of any way to do it. 


“Then one night the solution of my 
problem came to me in the form of a 
magazine article. It told the story of an 
institute of domestic arts’ and sciences 
that had developed a wonderful method 
by which any woman anywhere could learn 
right at home to make becoming clothes. 
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Illustration by WILL GREFE 


“IT saw right away that if I could 
learn to make stylish and becoming 
elothes for mother and myself it would 
mean the truest kind of economy. So 
I wrote at once and asKed the 
Woman’s Institute to tell me all about 
the plan. 

“Well, the information I received 
was a revelation to me. The Institute 
provided just the opportunity I needed, 
so I joined and took up dressmaking. 
When my first lesson came, I realized 
that any woman could learn dressmak- 
ing by this wonderful new plan! The 
language is so simple a child could un- 
derstand it, and the pictures are 
simply marvelous. 


“The best part of all is that right 
away you begin making actual gar- 
ments, Why, from the third lesson I 
made a beautiful waist. I have lots 
of pretty clothes to show you—they’re 
in my closet upstairs, where I hid all 
my lessons and my work. 


‘Why, father, it’s been such fun to 

make them. The course can easily be 

- completed in a few months by study- 
ing an hour or two each day. The 
text-books foresee and explain every- 
thing. And the teachers take as per- 
sonal an interest as if they -were right 
beside you. 

“Besides learning how to make 
every kind of garment at a saving of 
half or more, I learned the all-impor- 
tant thing in making clothes—what 
colors and fabrics are most appropriate 
for different types of women, and how , 
to add those little touches that make 
clothes distinctively becoming. 


“And now, father—and this is 
really the best part of my surprise— 
the Institute has taught me the way 
to help that I wanted so much to find. 

I know you wonder how I could have this 
beautiful dress and so many other clothes 
and give you back. the $50 beside. Well, 
my first plan was simply to surprise you 
by making instead of buying my dress and 
then show you that by spending that 
money for materials only I had been able 
to get the dress and ever so many other 
things, too. Three weeks ago this dress 
was done and I was going to put it on 
and tell you the secret that night but some 
of the girls came in and I couldn’t resist 
showing it to them. They were simply 
wild about it and begged me to maks some 
dresses for- them. 

“I'd never dreamed of. sewing for 
others, but then the big thought came that 
I could not only save on mother’s clothes 
and mine, bit I could make some money, 
too. So I agreed to do three dresses for 
the girls and I earned this. $50 making 
them. I finished the last one yesterday. 

“And today the other girls at the party 
wanted me to make something for them. 
I'll have more than I can do for weeks! 
I’ve got it all planned to turn that sunny. 
side room into a little shop—and, father, 
isn’t it wonderful how it’s all come out?’ 

“Wonderful!” and he held her close— 
maybe-so she couldn’t see what glistened 
in his eyes—‘“‘why, it’s a modern miracle 
—and you’ve made me the proudest and 
happiest father in the world!” 


LEANOR’S plan has a practical ap- 

plication to your needs. More than 
45,000 women and girls have proved that 
you can quickly learn at home, in spare 
time, through the Woman’s Institute, to 
make all Fg md own and your children’s 
elothes and hats or prepare for success in 
dressmaking or millinery as a business. 

It costs you nothing to find out what 
the Institute can do for you. Just send a 
letter, post-card or the convenient coupon 
below and you will receive—without obli- 
gation—the full story of this great school 
that has brought the happiness of having 
dainty, becoming clothes, savings almost 
too good to be true, and the joy of being 
independent in. a successful business to 
women and girls all over the world. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 20-C Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me-one of your booklets 
and tell me how I ¢an learn the subject 
marked below:. 

OHome Dressmaking OMillinery 
OProfessional .Dressmaking [Cooking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address .. 
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Grandma Knows 
Musterole Is Best 


Remember the time when 
you had that dreadful con- 
— of the lungs—and 

randma slappeda stinging, 
messy mustard plaster on 
your chest? ow you 
writhed and tossed and 
begged Grandma to “take 
it off’’? 

That was many years ago. 
Now, Grandma gets the jar 
of Musterole, for now she 
knows Musterole is better 
than a mustard plaster. 


She knows that it relieves 
colds, congestions, and 
rheumatic aches and pains. 


And what is best, it re- 
lieves without discomfort 
or blister. 


Musterole is a clean white 
ointment made of oil of 
mustard and other home 
simples. 

Just rub it gently over the spot 
where there is congestion or pain. 
It penetrates down under the skin 
and generates a tingling, pleasant 
heat. Healing Nature does the 
rest. Congestions and pains both 
go away. 

Peculiarly enough, Musterole 
feels delightfully cool a few mo- 
ments after you have applied it. 

Never be without a jar of Mus- 
terole. 

_ Many doctors and nurses recommend 
it. 30c and 60c jars. $2.50 hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





The Electric Safety razor makes shaving a 
pleasure. Blade vibrating 7,200 times a minute 
cuts the beard smoothly and without slightest 
pull or irritation—feels like a gentle massage. 
Can with or without electric current. 


All users of the Lek-Tro-Shav speak well of it 


A barber saye—‘‘Have shaved for years and have 
never used any shaving device near its equal.” 

A home user sa pleasing shave I’ve 
ever had in my life. Shaves my r than 
used to shave, but there is no after irritation or ill 
effects as I usually get from another razor.” 

Ne. 1 Made for use from Light Secket. 
Ne. 2 Made for use from Dry Battery. 

Write for illustrated circular describing Lek-Tro- 

Shav Safety Razor fully. 


VIBRATING ELECTRIC RAZOR CO. 
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in April’s studio, and he dared not~grab 
it and run, since Bob was big and strong, 
and the chances for a get-away were 
slim. A good thief, like a good general, 
never joins battle without making sure 
of his road to retreat. ; 

Joe had recourse then to the pocket- 
piece he always carried—a counterfeit 
half-dollar made with both sides alike, 
for use on occasions when the toss of a 
coin is accepted as the arbiter of a dis- 
pute. Luck had fooled Joe again, and 
the half-dollar had rolled. By the time 
he had recovered it, the five thousand 
had gone. He was still without even a 
theory as to the method of its van- 
ishment. : 

Then he had encountered McCann in 
the street and had been ordered out of 
town. ' 





McCann would probably have arrested | | 


Kate and Joe on the spot if he had not 
been alone and just recovering from a 
dispiriting attack of the “flu” and in no 
mood to try another battle-royal with 
Kate’s teeth and nails. He contented him- 
self with warning them to get off the grass 
and leave poor old New York alone. 

This was the cruel anticlimax to the 
dreams Kate and Joe had cherished for 
the spending of Bob’s ten thousand dol- 
lars. It wrung their poor souls to give 
up, without a cent to show for all their 
expensive campaign. It offended their 
artistic conscience, too. As a last des- 
perate resort, they had fallen back on 
a hasty improvisation of the badger-game, 
which is doubtless as ancient as Assyria, 
and will doubtless be interrupted when 
the trumpet of Judgment Day is sounded. 

It is not pretty, but it is art of a 
sort. Kate and Joe had done it once or 
twice, but had been unlucky in striking 
victims of meager wealth. They could 
not invoke the Mann Act against Bob, but 
the badger-trick had worked to perfec- 
tion up to its climax, and then the im- 
pulsive Bob had unwittingly invented a 
new checkmate, and by his Quixotic 
chivalry had thwarted the blackmailers. 

The wolfish Joe would have made short 
work of the lamb if Kate had not been 
overwhelmed by the new sensation of 
an honest proposal of marriage. This un- 
foreseen and undeserved return of good 
for evil had quite maddened her. She 
“had tried everything once” but matri- 
mony, and she frightened Joe by her 
maniac determination to fool with that 
experiment. 

It has always been one of the hazards 
of the criminal profession that decent 
instincts are apt to intervene unexpectedly 
and spoil the most competent schemes. 
Joe wanted to give Kate the beating she 
merited, but he had learned to be afraid 
of her when one of her wild whims pos- 
sessed her. 

He had little money left when he 
bought the transportation at the Penn- 
sylvania Station. In fact, he had only 
funds enough to carry the three to Chi- 
cago, with the drawing-room for the bridal 
— and a lower berth for “brother” 
oe. 

What Joe and Kate would do when they 
got to Chicago they left to fate to de- 
cide in Chicago. 

The thoughts of youth may be long, 
long thoughts, but the thoughts of crimi- 
nals are short, short, and the folly of 
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Kate was less in the conduct 
‘heir negotiations than in the grand 
wm idiocy of undertaking them at all. 

j Joe had performed his chores, 
¢ to the subway station to 
» for Kate and Bob. He had a long 
vigil, and then Kate came 


d she was in a great agitation | 


ived. 


fs your little sparring-partner?”’ | 


along as soon as he gets 


on. Seen McCann?” 


T think I lost him. But I-don’t 


# to be too sure.- What kep’ you so 


“a fold him of the bunch of women 


had found in Bob’s rooms, and of 


Taille she had fought for his pos- 
ion, and of her proud victory, with 
ummme unexpected extra purse of the neck- 


§ eyes were diamonds as he mur- | 


al shiners? Lea’ 
” 


here!” said Kate. “With every- 
iy in town hangin’ raound! Take my 
for it, they are worth a million 


fl, let's beat it and call it a day’s 


hat, Land lose my husband?” 
ell, what you want of him? 
a. goin’ to do with him when 
mn?” 


¢ imny features grew saintly as 
mired: “Love will find a way.” 
‘more honorable woman has 
i. her that she has risked 

er than be content with much. 
‘that is of unerring aim, as the 
ae literally, cast the first. stone 


mapture began to dwindle, though, 
ence slipped away without 
ae ot her new lord of her life. 
kept referring to the clock, and 
i new alarms from its relentless 
‘away of their sparse leisure. 
pies chucked you. He aint nevva 
it ¢ mocked, but Kate’s face was 
at he forbore to torment hér. 
impted to wrest the necklace 
sand dart aboard a train with 
iM his artistic conscience weakly 
'@ cheap Philistine tenderness. 
i Ht like the woman in the old 
f Rock of Ages, clinging to 
Mes While the waves crash at her 
B she felt that if she let go of Bob’s 
Support, the waves would drag 
forever into a life that she 
as unsatisfactory as good people 
pumtue, But her grip on hope could 
eal t. She could not turn the 
M clock back or tamper with the 
gtew sick with terror and 
did not so much blame Bob 
as dread his awakening to 
bout her. At last Joe said: 
Wve either got to go get him or 
They’s no two ways about 
go hunt for the—” 
» hé may come here and not 
mn he’ll think we’ve chucked 
a I. ‘stole his motha’s 
mand he'll hate me forevva,” 


ie got the wrong station in 
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This book will teach 
you easily, 


ERE are the complete 
rulesof Auction Bridge 
—so simplified that 
any one can now learn to play 
in a few minutes. We will mail 
a copy free to everybody send- 
ing 20 cents for “The Official 
Rules of Card Games’’— the 


250 page card-playing encyconeae Lemeietye the rules for over 300 


different games. Use the coupon bel 


BICYCL 


PLAYING 
CARDS 


make any card game more enjoyable. Ling easy to shuffle because 


they slide easily and never stick or gum 


hey insure accurate 


dealing for the same reasons. Their large, easily read indexes 
speed up the game and save eye-strain, The quality ma- 
terial used in their manufacture enables them to out- 


last several ordinary decks. 


Congress Playing Cards have gold edges, 
full color art backs, and come in tele-’ 

scope cases. Ideal for prizes, gifts 

and social play. 


Revelation Fortune 
Telling Cards 


The new, mysterious deck that re- 
veals the past and prophesies the 
future. One color back, tuck case, 
soc. Colored back, gold edges, tele- 
scope case, 70c. At your dealer’s or 


postpaid, 


Send this coupon with ten two-cent 
stamps and we will mail stpaid, 
“‘The Official Rules of Card Games’”’ 
and Mr. Foster’s new booklet, * ‘Auction 
ata Glance’”’, free. 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO. 
Dept.D-¢, Cincinnati, U.S.A. or Windsor,Can. 


S. Playing 
ob Cardco. Une oO 
U.S.A. or Windso x,Canada 


Please send aid the new 
4 **Official Rules of Card Games" and 
Auction ata Glance.’’ I enclose 20 cents, 
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—there is real satisfaction in kno 


hase your 


wing 
hosiery is of the dependable kind—a lot of plea- 


sure in wearing it. 


“Best Knit” Hosiery meets the requirements of 
the most exacting—it gives satisfaction to thou- 
sands. “Best Knit” always fits as if made to 
measure. It pleases the most particular in ap- 


pearance, style 


and wear. 
Made in a full 


range of colors 
in popular 
weights and 
st yles—silk, 
cashmere, lisle, 
silk plaited, 
silk lisle, silk 


and wool. 


Your store can 
supply you. If 
not, write us. 
Milwaukee 
Hosiery Com- 
pany, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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DEAFNESS Is MISERY 
BAMA Noisce for over 30 years. Mytavisbi 
2 lo’ or over ears. avisi! 

m Anti-septic Ear As sonnel aay hear- 
ing and stopped Head Noises, row J willdo 
it for you. ey are Tiny Megaphones. 

s3){ Cannot be seen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com- 
a Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 

sworn statement of how I recovered 
my hearing. A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 227, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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ONE of the first laws of good citizenship is—don’t, unnec- 


essarily, annoy your 


fellowman or do anything that may 


menace his right to enjoy good health. Coughing is an out- 

and-out violation of this law. Stop coughing. Take S-B Cough 

Drops, for they relieve coughing. Pure. No drugs. Just 
charcoal stomach. 


enough 


Drop that Cough 


SMITH BROTH ERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE 1/847 
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mind, and is waitin’ up thee 
where.” ; 

“But if we leave here, he 
up.” 

At length Joe said: “Yougg 
and I'll wait here. Then one | 
bound to nab him.” 

“No, he might come, andj 
could get back, it would be 
get to the City Hall.” 

“Then lea’ me go afta hima 
wait here. If he comes, you aw 


4 the license, and I'll go wait > 


the church.” 
This seemed to be an inne 
Kate agreed to it and Joe hurr 


CHAPTER XXXiy 44 


’ we 
HEN Joe reached Bob’s hom 
went to his room, without 
to be announced, he was sure pes 
had gone or that he would find tims 
going. When he saw him in his 
robe, with bare knees visible as heg 
forward, his pent-up inp 
out in a flood: 

“Well, I’ll be double- damieli 
you even dressed yet?” 4 

“I’m mighty sorry,” Bob began 

“Sorry! You're sorry! 
Well, Til be— If this don’t beats 

“It was absolutely impossible i 
to get away. I couldn’t go to the 
or the City Hall like this, could? 

“Who said you could? You gota 
aint you? You've took time enom 
dress a whole chorus. Woy 
on your pants?” ae 

“Because they’re not here!” 9 

“They been stole off you?” 3% 

“Yes.” ee 

“Well, I’ve heard of everyt 
but this beats— Aint you gotam 
somebody to take care of youl” 

“That’s enough, Mr. Yarmy. 
no mood to take anything from = 
had more than I can stand 

“More’n you can stand? How 3 
Kate? How much is she suppael 
stand, huh?” 

“I can’t tell you how sorryl 

“You needn’t try to tell me 
What you gonna do? Thats@ 
tion. What you gonna do, g0 
or git married first?” 

“I can’t do anything ti | = 
clothes. If you’ll wait for a im 
I'll send out and buy some.” % 

“Later, hell! We gotta get @ 
That’s the abso-damn-lutely @& 
we can get. I got the tickets, 
for ’em myself, drawin’-room 

“T’ll gladly reimburse you.” 

“Reimburse me! It’s Kate Tm 
in’ of. She’s got her fool heart # 
marryin’ you, damn you. I wanied 
to take the money in the first plat 
she wouldn’t, and now I’m sick @ 

I didn’t. You're no good, anyway. 

and she got about as much 

bein’ happy married as a—I dont? 
what.” 

This theory was well establishel 
Bob’s heart. He was am Nesp 
that a suspicion of it had OccuiRas 
Joe. They were two men—two? 

men, with no women present. 

to be ungallant to Kate, but he® 

of April’s eyes as she bade him &@ 


ba 
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» Who Was In It 
That You Knew? 


N 


N the rzenks of those who marched to victory or 


death only a couple of years ago, was there brother 


or son or relative of yours? 


Would you like to 


have the recora o- the wonderful things he did ? Would 

= you like to keep the story of the splendid fight he made? 

If he was in France, if he was one of the gallant 

lads that stopped the German rush at Chateau-Thierry—that smashed the Hin- 

denburg line—that won through the Argonne Forest to Sedan—you will surely 

want a permanent record of the things that he did, of all that he saw and heard, of every- 

thing that went on around him. If he was one of those who were unable to get over, but who 

gave unstintingly of their time, of their effort—who helped the fighters fight—y ou will want 

to see how much his efforts contributed to the victory, haw his work helped to win the war. 
All of this—the whole story, from beginning to victorious end, is now yours in 


Frank H. 


of tte World War 


History 


Simonds’ 


Five Large Volumes, Size 10% x 7% x1% Inches—1000 Illustrations 


Once in a generation—perhaps—there ap- 
pears one man with a gift for writing history 
in a way to make it interesting to everyone — 
to make it vital, compelling. Such was Rid- 
path; such, in a larger degree, were Macaulay 
and Plutarch.. Such a genius combines a 
natural gift for language, a natural gift for 
history, a natural gift for facts with great 
vision and the ability to make you see and be 
thrilled by his vision. This greatest war has 
brought Simonds — he is the man of this gen- 
eration—he is this generation’s Macaulay. 


Roosevelt Said— 
“Mr. Frank H. Simonds’ history of the great war is a very remark- 
able work. It is not too much to say that no other man in this 
or any other country can quite parallel the work that Mr. Simonds 
has done. Itis hard to say what most to admire: the really ex- 
traordinary grasp of the essential facts of the war which is shown, 
or the transparent clearness with which the facts are brought 


out or the entire fairness and impartial.ty of the conclusions.” 


These Men Helped to 
Write This History: 


Marshal Ferdinand Foch 
Admiral Viscount Jellicoe 
Admiral William T. Sims 
Admiral Albert Gleaves 
ar-Amiral Henry T. 





Mayo 
Rear-Admiral Ralph Earle 
Colonel Winston Churchill 
Lord Northcliffe 
Kipling 

Secretary ofthe 
Navy Daniels 
General John J, 

Pershing 


His tale ‘is simple and direct enough to cap- 
tivate children, yet so profoundly true as to 
hold scholars, So great is Simonds fame as a 
Historian, so pre-eminent is his standing, that 
famous statesmen and soldiers everywhere — 
men who have played big parts in this war — 
who from intimate personal knowledge know 
better than anyone else some part or some 
phase of the conflict —have been glad to cob- 
tribute their knowledge to and proud to have 
their names associated with Simonds’ ‘ His- 
tory of the World War.” 





Great Causes Bring Forth Great Men 
This War nea brought many brilliant writers—and one 
eat historian — Frank H. Simon rench 
evolution had its Carlyle— The British—Macaulay— 
The World War has Frank H. Simonds. 











‘a Farmer 
Boy from 
County Cork 


Gen.Peyton C. March 
Maj.-Gen.Wm.L. Sibert 
Maj.-Gen.Wm.C. Gorgas 
Maj.-Gen.G.W. Goethals 
Secretary of War Baker 
ets Premier Hughes of Australia 
ive Larg Premier Borden of Canada 
c. General Smuts of South 
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Fr EE—lIf Your Coupon is 
Mailed at Once. Only 800 Sets Now Left 


Send the coupon at once—today—without any money. 
se will receive, all charges prepaid, Frank H. Simonds’ 
Mbtory of the War. At the same time you will receive 
Wirely free of charge—a set of books in six volumes con- 
ning True Stories of the Great War. If you do not 
Me cither- set, you can return both— otherwise you 
the Simonds’ History and pay for it in little 
ments, and keep the “True Stories’? set FREE. 

at t, 800 sets won't last long. 35,000 of these sets have already been 

#8 act promptly. Do not miss this last chance. SEND THE COUPON TODAY. 


‘OF REVIEWS CO.., 30 Irving Place, New York 





25—the same Michael who looked after the pigs on the little farm jn th- 
County of Cork—crept up on the enemy single handed, and betore they could swing their deadly 


Michael O' Leary—age 


machine gun around, shot the crew of five in five seconds—dashed to another trench—shot three 
more Boches—cz aptured two—took two barricades—saved his whole company from certain destruc- 
tion—then came back with his prisoners, as cool as if he had been for a stroll in the park! 

This is only one of the 200 true adventures of the Great War which you may now have /ree. 


2 Oo O TRUE STORIES OF FREE 


It happens that we have left over from a huge edition about 800 copies of a wonderful set of books 


(Six Volumes) 
—the real experiences of real people. 800 sets is not enough to sell in our usual way, so we have de- 
cided that to the first 800 who send this coupon we will give, entirely free of charge, one of these sets. 

In Frank H. Simonds’ History et get the larger aspects of the War. In this set of books e 
you get the intimate, personal aspec' 

Each and every one of these two 4 ES tales is a story of romance almost beyond 
belief. Here are unexpected endings. Here is suspense—here terror and despair— 
here glad tidings—here happy endings. Sometimes the escaped spy tells his own 
story. Now the woman who fell into the hands of the Turks tells her story. Now 
a man in the Foreign Legion tells unbelievable tales ofthose glorious black 7 
guards — those heroic rascals; the story of a beautiful English woman of 
title who ensnared German spies; the story of the disgraced English- rd ase send me, all 
man who fought his way back. There are only a few of these sets to prepaid 
be given away. Just a remnant of a huge edition that was 7 Cu: ron. cs Be 
; > 8 lor: 
snapped up by eager readers. 7 War’ ” by 

and other famous sgntributors. 
iso the six wie: f° Stories 
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True Stories, FREE. In re 
¢ without additional charge, 
Simonds* oe re on one mee’ it rel a from the 
e set will contain omplet. tory 
wale war from beginning .o end. ecard <> 
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$95 AnHour! 


“Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
ition, my $5,000 a year income, m 
ome, my family’s happiness—I owe it 
to my avec time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!”’ 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 


What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
by unimproved when you can ly make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S. will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you 
like best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us to 
proveit. Mark and mail this coupon now? 
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he thought of her mother’s re- 
he thought of his own 
mother’s broken-hearted stare. =Jt was a 
case of three hearts against one. Why 
should he break the hearts that had long 
been his, lest he put a slight crackle in 
the surface of a stranger’s heart? Mad 
hopes and projects ran pellmell through 
his mind, and he spoke: 

“Mr. Yarmy, this is a very delicate 
matter. I’m a beast any way you fix it, 
but—the money you spoke of. Suppose 
I gave you what I have—the five thou- 


farewell; 
proachful woe; 


sand I fitst spoke of? Would it—would * 


it insult your sister if I offered her that 
instead of my hand? Be perfectly frank 
about it, wont you?” 

Joe’s face lighted up as if some one 
had turned an electric switch inside his 
head. His eyes were incandescent bulbs. 
Kate was too far away to protest. 

“J don’t quite get you. -Are you. of- 
ferin’ me five thousand dollas to release 
you from yo’ promise of ma’iage to—to 
ma sister?” 

“That was what I was thinking of, but 
of course, if you—” 

“Well, I'll accept. My sista isn’t here, 
but you pass me the cash and I'll un- 
datake to square it with her.” 

Bob fairly groaned with relief. 

He whirled and strode into the other 
room to get the money and buy his 
freedom. That was cheap at any price. 

Zeb had heard the parley. He had 
rejoiced at the hint of his master’s re- 
lease from the shameful bondage to the 
Yarmys. He had been the agent of high 
Heaven in the transaction. ll his 
audacities were divinely justified. He 
was ready for more. 

He intercepted Bob and demanded 


.| with devout impudence: 


“Hol’ on, Masta Bob: you aint gwine 
pass ova all that money to that Yahmy 
trash, is you?” 

“I certainly am, and I advise you not 
to interfere again.” 

“Don’t you do it, Mas’ Bob: you lis- 
ten to me. I jes’ cain’t allow you!” 

Bob walked past him without deigning 
to answer. Zeb caught at his bathrobe. 
Bob snatched it free. Zeb followed on 
his heels, even into the room where Joe 
Varmy waited, trying to subdue the 
bubbles of joy that were streaming from 
the champagne-cup of his heart. . And 
then as Bob held out-the roll of money 
in his palm, the infatuate Zeb lunged for 
it, clutched it, leaped backward, swung 
the door to, turned the key in the lock, 
rammed the money in his pocket, hobbled 
to the container of his vacuum-cleaner, 
caught it up like a fat baby, hobbled to 
the rear door, took the key from the 
lock, darted into the hall, locked the 
door and slipped, sprawled and: hopped 
down the steep stairway, round and 
round and round till he came out in an 
area. 

He was amazed to find himself alive, 
with no bones broken. He was in an 
ecstasy-of fear and of inspiration. He 
moderated his pace to a walk and made 
his way to the street. Not a taxicab 
was in sight—only an obsolete old hack 
with a living skeleton dozing in the shafts, 
and the driver on the box dreaming of 
the ancient days when people rode in 
horse-drawn vehicles. 

Zeb opened the door of the cab, 
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slammed his vacuum-cleaner inside and 
said to the old man, who turned” to~vast 
a startled glance at the disturber of his 
repose: 

“Hey, man! You gotta git me to 
Lronnix Park the quickest you kin. I 
got money what says scoot!” 

The horse had turned round to stare 
in amazement, and he plunged forward 
almost before Zeb could throw himself 
inside and close the door after him. 


Bo and Joe had been statuefied with 
amazement at Zeb’s unparalleled as- 
sault. Of all the daylight robberies Joe 
had heard of or shared in, this was the 
coarsest work. He simply had to pause 
and exclaim, “Well, I’ll be—” and-so- 
,orth before he could move. 


As he leaped for the door, he ran into 
Bob, still staring at his empty palm. 
Bob whirled, and the two men, rivals in 
wrath, canceled each other’s struggles at 
the door. They were so blind with rage 
that neither would yield the other prece- 
dence in setting his shoulder to it. 

It was a stout, soundproof door, and 
it gave way slowly and rendingly. When 
they pushed through its splinters, they 
ran to the front-hall door first and down 
the hall, then back to the back door. 

They rang for the freight-elevator and 
cursed its delay. They were palsied with 
chagrin at the old negro’s easy success. 
When the elevator finally arrived and the 
door slid back, the elevator-man dis- 
claimed all knowledge of Zeb. He had 
not ridden in that car. 
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“Come on!” said Joe. “We'll get 
before he goes fah. We'll set thes 

Bob looked down at his Scottish 
So did the elevator-man. Bob had 
even more than the costume that 
men wore about the New York 
when they practiced for the annual 
thons, but he shook his head, 

“Count me out,” he said, 

But Joe Yarmy leaped cursing jp 
elevator and ordered it to delive’ 
to the nether regions. The door sligdy 
and the car dropped fast, but Joes hs 
guage came smoking back as he fj 
with a profanity that dazed the chan 


Rupert Hughes’ brilliant novel “Wha, 
the World Coming To?” will be contis 
ued in the next—the April—issug ¢ 
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Buck Johnson’s reputation for level- 
headedness that without hesitation these 
men saddled and rode at their best speed. 
By noon the weightiest of the Soda 
Springs Valley had gathered in conclave. 

“That’s where we faded out,” said Jed 
Parker. “They sent us up to see about 
you-all. The scouts from up here come 
back with their little Wild West Story 
about knocking down this yere mountain 
on top of you. We had to believe them, 
because they brought back a little proof 
with them—Mex guns and spurs and such 
plunder looted off’m the deceased on the 
field of battle. Bill, here, can tell you.” 

“They was only two of them,” said 
Windy Bill, diffident for the first time 
in his life. ‘“And we managed to catch 
one of ’em foul.” 

Then he changed the subject. “We 
been digging here for too long. We aint 
no prairie dogs to go delving into the 
bosom of the earth. We thought you 
must be plumb deceased anyhow; we 
couldn’t get a peep out of you. I was in 
favor of leavin’ you lay, myself. This 
veré butte seemed like a first-rate im- 
posing tomb; and I was willing myself to 
carve a few choice sentiments on some 
selected rock. Sure I can carve! But 
Jed, here, allowed that you owed -him 
ten dollars and maybe had some money in 
your pocket—” 

“Shut up, Windy,” I broke in. 
you see the young lady—” 

Windy whirled, all contrition and apol- 
ogies. 


“Can’t 
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“Don’t you mind me, ma’am,” he 
begged. “They call me Windy Bill, and 
I reckon that’s about right, I don’t 
mean nothing. And we’d have dug all 
through this butte before—” 

“I know that. It isn’t your talk,” in- 
terrupted Miss Amory, “but the sun is 
hot, and—haven’t you anything at all to 
eat?” 

“Suffering giraffes!” cried Windy above 
the chorus of dismay. ‘“Lunkheads! 
Chumps! Of all the idiot plays ever 
made in this territory!” He turned to 
the dismayed group. “Aint any one of 
you boys had sense enough to bring any 
grub?” 

But nobody had. 

We mounted and started for the Box 
Spring Ranch. They had at least known 
enough to bring extra horses. 

“Old Hooper knows the cat is out of 
the bag now?” I suggested as we rode 
along. 

“He sure does.” 

“Do you think he’ll stick, or will he 
get out?” 

“There are men in the brush all around 
his ranch to see that he does.” 

“For heaven’s sake, how many have 
you got together?” I cried, astonished. 

“About three hundred,” said Jed. 

“What’s the plan?” 

“T don’t know. They were chewing 
over it when I left. But I'll bet some- 
thing’s going to pop. There’s a bunch of 
‘em on that sweet little list you-all dug 
up.” 
We rode slowly. It was near five 
o’clock when we pulled down the lane 
toward the big corrals—which were full 
of riding horses, and the fences topped 
with neatly arranged saddles. 

There awaited us a dozen men, headed 
by Buck Johnson. They emerged from 
the office as we drew up. At sight of 
them the cowboys stopped, and we moved 
forward alone. For here were the sub- 
stantial men of this part of the Territory, 
the old-timers, who had come in the early 
days and who had persisted through the 
Indian wars, the border forays, the cattle 
rustlings, through drought and enmity 
and bad years. 

They did not waste time in vain con- 
gratulations or query. The occasion was 
too grave for such side issues. Buck 





Johnson said something very brief 
effect that he was glad to see us saley 
“If this young lady will coma 
first—” he suggested. 
But I was emboldened to speak: 
“This young lady hasn’t hada 
eat since last night,” I interpo: 
The Sefior bent on me his gra 
“Thank you,” said he. —‘“Singl® 
roared: and then to the Chinamanim 
showed up in a nervous hover: “Givell 
lady grub—savvy? If you'll go witht 
ma’am, he’ll get you up something, 
we'd like to see you.” ur 
“T can perfectly well wait—” 
gan. he 
“I'd rather not, ma’am,” said ® 
with such grave finality that she mim 
bowed and followed the cook. © 
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CHAPTER XVI 


HEY had no tender feelings aim 
me, however. Nobody cated whem 
I ever ate or not. I was led the 
little ranch office and catechized OF 
fare-ye-well. When I had finisheds 
story, it was dusk. e 
And on the heels of my recital Gey 
the’ sound of hoofs in a hurry 
presently loomed in the doorway 
gigantic figure of Tom Thorne, the sm 
He -peered, seeing noth‘ng througi® 
smoke and the twilight; and 
timers sat tight and smoked. ; 
“Buck Johnson here?” asked 
in his big voice. 
“Here,” replied the Sefor. 
“TI am told,” said Thorne ai 
“that there is here an assembly. 
lawful purposes. If so, I call on je 
the name of the law to keep thet 
“Tom,” rejoined Buck John 
want you to make me your depufj By 
“For what purpose?” _ a 
“There is a dispossession notice, 
served hereabouts, a trespasser 
be put off from property that 1s 008) 
“You men are after Hooper, # 
know it. Now, you can’t run your 
bors’ quarrels with a gun, not 
This is a country of law now.” 
“Tom,” repeated Buck in a Tem 
tone, “come in. Strike a light if you” 
to; and take a look around. Th 
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reveals the Wisdom of Light Weight 


MAXWELL ear carries the 
A same average passenger 
weight over the same roads 
and at the same speed as other cars, 
regardless of their weight and price. 
To do this task at extremely low cost 
is the particular mission of the Maxwell. 
Therefore it was necessary to eliminate 
every pound of superfluous weight, for 
each added pound to carry around meant 
added expense. 

How to reduce the weight without 
reducing the strength thus became the 
vital engineering problem in this car. 

To maintain the required strength with- 
out increasing weight necessitated the use 
of the best materials. The great science 
of metallurgy supplied the answer. Such 
metalsare obviously thequality metals; and 
a Maxwell car contains them throughout. 





More miles per gallon 
More miles on tires 


An analysis will show that pound for 
pound the metals that go into a Max- 
wellcarare comparable with themetals 
in the highest priced cars in the world. 

That 1s the underlying reason why 
Maxwell cars have given such rare 
accounts of themselvesin every latitudeand 
clime and have responded so well to every 
task to which they have been committed. 

They hold the greatest efficiency-econ- 
omy record a car has ever made—22,020 
miles at an average speed of 25 miles an 
hour, with an average of 22 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline. 

And during this test the engine never 
once stopped, day or night. It was con- 
tinuous, low cost, highly reliable mileage. 

Such steels, such certainty of perform- 
ance, such saving, have won many friends 


for Maxwell. 
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jends here. There’s Jim Carson 
a the corner, and Donald Macom- 
- and Marcus Malley and Dan Wat- 
y 





this slow telling of the most prom- 
names in the Southwest cattle in- 
try Tom Thorne took a step into the 
om and lighted a match. The little 
ne. held high above his head, burned 
‘an to his fingers while he stared at the 
massive faces surrounding him. 
“Tom,” said- Buck Johnson after a 
“] heerd tell of a desperate 
headed for Grant’s Pass, and I 
wre you can just about catch up with 
im if you start right now and keep on 
ding. Only you'd better make me your 
uty first. It'll sort of leave things in 
od, legal, responsible hands, as you 
n always easy point out if asked.” 
Tom gulped. i 
“Raise your right hand,” he com- 
ded curtly, and administered the oath. 
[leave it in your hands to preserve 
peace,” he concluded. “I call you all 
U) ” 
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witness. 
“That's all right, Tom,” said Buck, still 
his crooning tones, taking the big 
iff by the elbow and gently propelling 
im toward the door. “Now, as to this 
ve criminal over towards Grant’s Pass, 
was a little bit of a runt about six 
ot three—tall, heavy-set, weight about 
hundred and ten—light. complected, 
ith black hair and eyes. You can’t help 
find him. —Tom’s a good sort,” he 
bsetved, coming back, “but he’s young. 
don’t realize yet that when things get 
tal serious, this sheriff foolishness just 
trally bogs down. Now I reckon we'd 
etter talk to the girl.” 
I made a bee-line for the cook-house 
ile they did that, and I filled up for 
, -By the time I had finished, the 
ference was raised; and men were 
aiching and saddling their mounts. I did 
intend to get left out, you may be 
ie, $0 I rustled around and borrowed 
a saddle and a horse, and was ready 
) start with the rest. 
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AY/E jogged up the road in a rough 
sort of column, the old-timers rid- 
gthead in a group of their own. No 
ymction had been laid as to keeping 
t; nevertheless conversation was 
and low-voiced. The men mostly 
de in silence, smoking their cigarettes. 
bout halfway, the leaders summoned 
and I trotted up to join them. 
They wanted to know about the situa- 
mot the ranch as I had observed it. I 
i not encourage’ them much. My 
wollection made of the place a thorough- 
y protected walled fortress, capable of 
misting a- considerable assault. 
course, with this gang we could 
Tight over them,” observed Buck 
phtfully, “but we’d lose a consider- 
" of men doing it.” 
‘Aint no chance of sneaking somebody 
de?” suggested Watkins. 
to give old Hooper credit for 
sense,” replied the Sefior. shortly. 
‘We can starve ‘em out,” suggested 
‘Dales I miss the old man a mile, he’s 
=e got a messenger headed for the 
at Fort Huachuca,” interposed 
ember, “He aint fool enough to take 
h a local sheriff.” 























‘dose of hop, and under the excitation of 


“You're tooting he aint,” approved | 
Buck Johnson. “It’s got to be quick | 
work,” 


“Burn him out,” said Watkins. 

“It’s the young lady’s property,” hesi- 
tated my boss. “I kind of hate to de- 
stroy it unless we have to.” 

At this moment the Morgan stallion, 
which I had not noticed before, was 
reined back to join our little group. Atop 
him rode the diminutive form of Artie 
Brower, whom I had thought down and 
out. He had evidently had his evening’s 
the first effect had joined the party. He 
was carrying that précious black bag. 

“Blow a hole in his old walls!” he sug- 
gested cheerfully. ‘That old fort was 
built against Injins. A man could sneak 
up in the shadow and set-her off. It 
wouldn’t take but a dash of soup to stick 
a hole you could ride through a-horse- 
back.” 

“Soup?” echoed Buck. 

“Nitroglycerin,” explained 
who had once been a miner. 

“Oh, sure!” agreed Buck sarcastically. 
“And where’d we get it?” 

“T always carry a little with me just 
for emergencies,” asserted Brower calmly, 
and patted his black bag. 

There was a sudden and unanimous 
edging away. 

“What in God’s name do you want such 
stuff for?” cried Judson. 

“Oh, just emergencies,” answered 
Brower vaguely: but I remembered his 
uncanny skill in opening the combination 
of the safe. Possibly that contract be- 
tween Amory and Hooper had come into 
his hands through professional activities. 
However, that did not matter. 

“T can make a drop of soup go farther 
than other men a pint,” boasted Artie. 
ty show you; and I'll sure show that 
old — —!” 

“Tt’s the dope he takes,” I told John- 
son, aside. “It only lasts about so long. 
Get him going before it dies on him.” 


Watkins, 


“T see. Trot right along,” Buck com- 
manded. 
Taking this as permission, Brower 


clapped heels to the stallion and shot 
away like an arrow. 

“Hold on! Stop! Oh, damn!”’ ejacu- 
lated the Sefior. “He'll gum the whole 
game!” He spurred forward in pursuit, 
then realized the hopelessness of trying 
to catch the Morgan, and reined down 
again to a brisk traveling canter. We 
surmounted the long, slow rise this side 
of Hooper’s in time to see a man stand 
out in the brush, evidently for the pur- 
pose of challenging the horseman. Artie 
paid him not the slightest attention, but 
swept by magnificently, the great stallion 
leaping high in his. restrained vitality. 
The, outpost promptly leveled his rifle. 
We saw the vivid flash in the half-light. 
Brower reeled in his saddle, half fell, 
caught himself by the stallion’s mane and 
clung, swinging to and fro. The horse, 
freed of control, tossed his head, laid 
back his ears, and ran straight as an 
arrow for the great doors of the ranch. 


WE uttered a simultaneous groan of 
dismay. Then with one accord we 
struck spurs and charged at full speed, 
grimly and silently. Against the gather- 





ing hush of evening arose only the drum- 
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Why I. J. Green 
Was Chosen 


By the Oldest 


National Bank in America 


N Davenport, Ia., there is a 

bank —the First National — 
which enjoys the distinction of 
being the first bank 
to open its doors 
under the National 
Banking Act of 1863. | 


The deposits on the 
first day were $80,506; 
today they are over 
$4,500,000. 

Not long ago this bank "vin J. Green 
needed a new cashier. Several candi- 
dates were considered— Mr. Irvin J. 
Green was selected. 


Salary increase 125% 


Only a year before, as assistant cashier of 
another bank, Mr. Green had noticed that 
other men making the greatest progress were 
law-trained. he had enrolled for the 
Modern American Law Course and Service 
of the Blackstone Institute. 

Then came his appointment by the First 
National Bank of Davenport. His salary 
today is 125% greater than when he enrolled 
for the Course. He says: 

“I feel a knowledge of law is needed by all busi- 


ness men. In my own case, it has enabled me to 
assume the responsibilities of my present position.” 


Law—the guide to success 


Mr. Green presents a typical example of 
the progress which subscribers to the Course 
—men in all lines of business—constantly 
report. You, too, can learn law at home, 
quickly and at low cost, as 40,000 others are 
doing. Written in everyday language, the 
Course is understandable, human and in- 
teresting. 


Ex-President Taft and eighty other leading legal 
authorities have co-operated to produce the Course. 
It is endorsed by leading law and commerce schools, 
practicing attorneys, and supreme court justices. It 
opens a real opportunity, too, to those who wish to 
enter the political field or practice law. Those sub- 
scribers who wish to take the bar examination will be 
coached without additional charge until successful. 


FREE BOOK 
“The Law-Trained Man” 


For other men, ambitious like Mr. Green, the Insti- 
tute has published an interesting 118-page book, “‘The 
Law-Trained Man.’ This you will read and 
always remember. It clearly points out the intimate 
way in which law ties up with business 
and shows conclusively why law has 
become the predominant factor in 
business training today. Mail the 
coupon now for your copy, free, 

Blackstone Institute, Dept. 73, 608 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
ss gee Gee eww 


Send “The Law-Trained Man,” 118-page book—FREE. 
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Blackstone Institute 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 73, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


“1920—The Year of Education” 
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Cherish 


your beauty 
al all 
Seasons 


HERE is nothing we cherish so 
deeply as the persistent prefer- 
ence that American women of 

three generations have expressed for 
D & R Perfect Cold Cream. The fact that 
old admirers continue to use this depend- 
able and tested toilet necessity, year in and 
year out, while the younger generation keeps 
swelling the ranks of satisfied patrons, is the final 


PAGE 





proof of superiority. The Red Band of Honor on every package of PN, 
DAGGETT*RAMSDELLS aii 
PERFECT COLD CREAM ape 

The Kind Thai Keeps 











is put there as our pledge to you of unquestioned quality and purity and for your 
protection against substitution. The daily use of D & R Perfect Cold Cream will add 
charm to your complexion, cherish its beauty in all seasons and keep your skin clear and 
soft. It has many uses in the home and nursery. 








Poudre Amourette: The renewing face powder PP ice 
that stays on and always looks natural. Flesh, white, go Send for 
brunette, Fn cents. Free Trial 
your dealer or 
by mail of us. Samples 
Dagg Ramsdell { Samples of D& R 
ett& Perfect Cold 


Cream and 
Poudre Amour- 
ette will be sent 
free on request. 


Dept. 1606 
D&R Bldg. New York 
‘ad Mi IES RE SE OT OSS 
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Make-up Goods 
ableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 
Get in the Movies? 


Recitations,Pantomimes,Minstrel Material,Speakera, 
mmencement Manual full of New Ideas and Plans, 
Free, T.S.Denison&Co. Deptsl Chicago 
Thousands of new faces needed for 
this attractive and profitable profession. 
Beauty or experience not necessary. All 
types required. We co-operate direct with big 
movie directors whose endorsements of our service 
are published in the handsome illustrated booklet, 
“The New Road To Film Fame.” Send 10 cts. 
today for this booklet and questionnaire. It explains 
plan fully and contains letters from famous film 
Stars. If you are sincere in your desire to get in the 
movies, send for this book today. It may be your 
first step to film fame and fortune. SCREEN CASTING 
DiRECTORS SERVICE, Dept.O, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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roll of our horses’ hoofs and the 
cloud of their going; except whey 
Johnson, rising in his stirry 
three shots in the air; and at the 
from all points around the bela 
ranch men arose from the be 
mounted concealed horses, and 
| into the open with rifles poised 
| The stallion thundered on: and 
little jockey managed to cling ty 
saddle, though how he did it None of 
could tell. In the bottom-land nes 
ranch he ran out of the deeper dug: 
a band of the strange luminous afte 
that sometimes follows sunset in 
spaces. Then we could see that he 
not only holding his seat, but was» 
to do something; just what, we couij 
make out. The reins were flying fre, 
there was no question of regaining 
trol. 

A shot flashed at him from they 
then another; after that, as thom 
command, the firing ceased, Pam 
the condition of affairs had beens 
nized. 

All this we saw from a distance 

But now the distant galloping | 
with its swaying manikin charging 
the ranch seemed to fill our world 9 
great forces of portent that hover 
in the dusk of the desert, stooped as 
a rush of wings. The peaceful 
spaces and the veiled hills and the bu 
ing skies were swept clear. Crisis 
our souls; crisis laid her hand on 
living, moving thing in the world 
ping it in its tracks so that the vay 
finities for a brief, weird period se 
poised over the running horse and 
swaying, fumbling man. 

Nearer and nearer the stallion dre 
the ranch. Now he was within @ 
yards. In another moment he wouldg 
head on, at tremendous speed, ini 
closed massive doors. The rider % 
to have regained somewhat @ 
strength. He was sitting straight # 
saddle, was no longer clinging. Bul 
parently he was making no effort ® 
gain control. His head was bent, a 
was still fumbling at something; thea 
tance was too great for us to 
what, but that much we could see. 

On flew the stallion at undimil 
speed. He was running blind; ands 
ingly nothing could save him 
crash. But at almost the last m 
the great doors swung back. Thos 
in had indeed realized the situatioa 
were meeting it. At the same 
Brower rose in his stirrups and 
his arm forward in a wide, free sw} 
blinding glare flashed across the 
We felt the thud and heave of ai 
dous explosion. Dust obliterated 
thing. 

“Charge, you coyotes —@ 
shrieked Buck Johnson. 

And at full speed, yelling like ™ 
we swept across the flats. : 


CHAPTER XVII 


HERE was no general resistalt® 
tumbled pell mel! through the! 
into the courtyard, encountenigy 
terror-stricken wretches who @ 
still dazed by the unexpectedies 
force of the explosion. In 
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iFree Proof that I Ci 
Raise Your Pay 


No matter how much you are earning now, J can show you how 
to increase it. I have even taken failures and shown them how 
to make $100 — $200, and in one case as high as $2,000 weekly. 
I am willing to prove this entirely at my risk and expense. 


ET’S have a little chat about getting 
abead—you and I. My name is Pelton. 
Lets of people call me “The Man Who 
es Men Rich.” I don’t deny it. I've 
it for thousands of people—lifted them 
from poverty to riches. 
Tm no genius—far from it. I’m just a 
everyday, unassuming sort of man. 
know what poverty is. I’ve looked black 
despair in the eye—had failure stalk me 
and hoodoo everything I did. I’ve 
n the bitterest kind of want. 
But today all is different. I have money 
f all of the things that money will buy. 
am rich also in the things that money 
it buy—health, happiness and friendship. 
lew people have more of the blessings of 
world than I. 


2 Was a simple thing that jumped me up 
from poverty to riches. As I’ve said, I’m 
genius. But I had the good fortune to 

a genius. One day this 


things of life. 
That “secret” surely made me rich in 
every sense of the word. 


Y sudden rise to riches naturally sur- 

prised others. One by one people came 
to me and asked me how I did it. I told 
them. And it worked for them as well as 
it did for me. 

Some of the things this “secret” has done 
for people are astounding. I would hardly 
believe them if I hadn’t seen them with my 
own eyes. Adding ten, twenty, thirty or 
forty dollars a week to a man’s income is a 
mere nothing. That’s merely playing at it. 
In one case I took a rank failure and in a 
few weeks had him earning as high as 
$2,000.00 a week. Listen to this: 

A young man in the East had an article 
for which there was a nation-wide demand. 
For twelve years he “puttered around” with 
it, barely eking out a living. Today this 
young man is worth $200,000. He 





me a “secret.” It 

to do with getting ahead 
Btowing rich. He had 
ised it himself with remark- 
Tesults, He said that 

every wealthy man knew this 
tret,”—that is why he was 


Fang, Ex 


Elmo Lewis, 

Tused the “secret.” It surely 
4 good test. At that time 
Was flat broke. Worse than 
that, for I was several thousand 
dollars in the hole. I had about 
riven up hope when I put the 

to work. 

At first I couldn’t believe my 
change in fortune. 
Money actually flowed in on 
me, og thrilled with a new 
power. Things I 
tulin’t do before became as 
&9 for me to do as opening a 
f My business boomed 
Ewntinued to leap ahead at S00» mon 
that startled me. Pros- cn 
‘ @ my i partner. 
mice that day I’ve never 
awh what it is to want for 
meY, friendship, happiness, sti 
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A Few Examples 


Personal Experiences 
Among over 400,000 
**Power of Will’’ 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; 
. U. 8, Chinese Ambassa- 
dor; Assistant Postmaster G 
Britt; Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; 
Manager Christeson of 
Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. & 
former Vice-Pres. Art 
Metal Construction Co.; Gov. Ferris 
of Michigan, and many others of 
equal prominence. 


$300 Profit from One Day's 
Reading 


**The result from one day’s study 
netted me $300 in 
at book and would not be without 

e cost.”’—A. W. 


Wilke, Falkton, So. Dakota. 
Worth $15,000 and More 


**The book has been worth more 
than $15,000 to me.—Oscar B. Shep- 


cash. 


Would Be Worth $100,000 
**If I had only had it when I was 
I woul 

y. It is worth a hun- 
rice,’’—S. W. Tay- 
e Ry., Milans, Tex. 
Salary Jumped from $150 

to $800 


**Power of Will’’ 


“*Since I read 
my salary has jumped from $150 to I 
th.”"—J. F. 


’ irs ,, and 
a! prize for the best salesmanship 
In the state.’’— Private Leslie A. 
ill, A. E. F., France. 


is building a $25,000 home—and 
paying cash for it. He has three 
automobiles. His children go to 
private schools. He goes hunt- 
ing, fishing, traveling whenever 
the mood strikes him. His in- 
come is over a thousand dollars 
a week. 

In a little town in New York 
lives a man who two years ago 
was pitied by all who knew him. 
From the time he was 14 he had 
worked and slaved—and at sixty 
he was looked upon as a failure. 
Without work—in debt to his 
charitable friends, with an jnvalid 
son to support, the outlook was 
pitchy black. 

Then he learned the “secret.” 
In two weeks he was in business 
for himself. In three months his 
plant was working night and day 
to fill orders. During 1916 the 
profits were $20,000. During 1917 
the profits ran close to $40,000. 
And this genial 64-year-youn 
man is enjoying pleasures a 
comforts he little dreamed would 
ever be his. 


COULD tell you thousands of 
similar instances. But there’s 
no need to do this as I’m willin 
to tell you the “secret’’ itself. 
Then you can put it to work and 
see what it will do for you. 

I don’t claim I can make you 

Maybe I can— 
Sometimes I have 
But I do 


Wu Ting 


eneral 


T think ita 


id be worth 


. Gibson, San 


rich over night. 
maybe I can’t. 
failures—everyone has. 





‘nd any of the good 
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claim that I can help 90 out of every 100 people 
if they will let me. : 

The point of it all, my friend, is that you are 
using only about one-tenth of that wonderful 
brain of yours. That’s why you haven’t won 
greater success. Throw the unused nine-tenth: 
of your brain into action and you'll be amazd 
at the almost instantaneous results. : 

The Will is the motive power of the brain 
Without a highly trained, inflexible will, a man 
has about as much chance of attaining success 
in life as a railway engine has of crossing the 
continent without steam. The biggest ideas have 
no value without will-power to “put them over.” 
Yet the will, altho heretofore entirely neglected, 
can be trained into wonderful power like the 
brain or memory and by the very same method 
—intelligent exercise and use 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, 
it would became powerless to lift a feather, from 
lack of use. The same is true of the Will—it 
becomes useless from lack of practice. Because 
we don’t use our Wills—because we continually 
bow to circumstance—we become unable to as- 
sert ourselves. What our wills need is prac- 
tice. 

Develop your will-power and money will flow 
in on you. Rich opportunities will open up for 
ou. Driving energy you never dreamed yes 
ad will manifest itself. You will thrill with a 
new power—a power that nothing can resist. 
You'll have an influence over people that you 
never thought possible. Success—in whatever 
form you want it—will come as easy as failure 
came before. And those are only a few of the 
things the “secret” will do for you. The 
“secret” is fully explained in the wonderful book 
“Power of Will.” 


How You Can Prove This 
at My Expense 


I know you'll think that I’ve claimed a lot. 
haps you think there must be a catch somewhere. 
But here is my offer. You can easily make thou- 
sands—you can’t lose a penny. 

Send no money—no,. not a cent. Merely clip thr 
coupon and mail it to me. By return mail you’) 
receive not a pamphiet, but the whole ‘‘secret’’ told i 
this wonderful book, “POWER OF WILL.” 

Keep it five days. Look it over in your home, Ap 
ply some of its simple teachings If it doesn’t show 
you how you can increase your income many times over 
—just as it has for thousands of others—mail the 
book back. You will be out nothing. 

But if you do feel that “POWER OF WILL’ will do 
for you what it has done for over four-hundred thou 
sand others—if you feel as they do that it’s the next 
greatest book to the Bible—send me only $3.50 and you 
and I'll be square. 

If you pass this offer by, I'll be out only the small 
profit on a $3.50 sale But you—you may easily 
out the difference between what you’re making now and 
an income several times as great. So you see you've 
a lot—a whole lot—more to lose than I. 

Mail the coupon or write a letter now—you may 
never read this offer again. 


Pelton Publishing Company 
31-F Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 





Pelton Publishing Company, 
31-F Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 

You may send me “Power of Will’ at your risk. I 
agree to remit $3.50 or rémail the book to you in five days, 
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Buy an Income Month by Month | 








A Decided Advantage 


of investing on “The Ten Payment 
Plan” is that it enables you to 


Control Five Times as Much Stock 


as gd first payment of 20% would purchase out- 
right. You pay the balance of your purchase in 
9 equal monthly payments. Meanwhile, you 


Get All Dividends as Due 


and reserve the right to sell should the stocks you hold 
advance in price and afford you an opportunity to take a profit. 
Send for our FREE Booklets showing how to insure a definite 
saving from your income each month and how to invest this 
saving under “THE TEN PAYMENT PLAN” in listed secur- 


ities yielding as high as 10%. 


Write for Booklet R-15 


E. M. FULLER & CO. 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


50 Broad Street 





New York 














is a magazine that is teaching 
thousands of people how to 
make a profit on listed stocks 
and bonds. Write for this week’s 
issue, which contains up-to-date in- 
formation about several established 
securities that can be bought now to 
qerid a liberal return. I TMENT 
FREE. WRITE TODAY. 


&CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
141Y South La Salle St.Chicago 











Big Profits in Vulcanizing 


LITTLE CAPITAL NEEDED 


Let us help you start in this profitable business 
and be independent. Many of our graduates make 
$3. a@ year and over. 

We manufacture the Anderson steam vulcanizer 
and the Anderson_re-treader and teach wr the 
Famous Anderson Method of vulcanizing. With an 

Anderson can get the 








Comparisons 


The latest edition of our “COMPARISON 
BOOK” contains analytical summaries of 
the last 7 annual reports of 40 leading indus- 
trial and railroad stocks dealt in on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
Upon request for 11-RB we will be 
to send you @ copy gratis. 


SLATTERY@¢ 


Investment Securities 
40 Exchange Place, New York 


























TRAFFIC éxpert: 


One id, $15,000,000 in one year for freight. Many pay 
$1 (000,000. 0r mare. illions are wasted annually because of 
be a traffic expert — stop 


5 LT a “ 
LEARN AT HOME—BOOK FREE Righlyenece 
ere aa AC 
American Commerce Association, Dept. 173, 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, IL 
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you guar- 
antee the work to outlast 
the remainder of the tire. 
We can show you that 
Saderem, machine 
me' oes superior 
work at a costof less tha’ 
10 per centof that requi 
is all vu rs. 
means satisfied cus- 
tome! er 5 
rson 
ing the Ande 4 
ing rsop 
Mo! . The course res 5 to 
10 and costs $20, If you | 
an Anderson vulcanizer we no’ 
only return your $20 but pay Zs 
per day expense money while 
you are ” 
We ‘expect. “Anderson vulean- 
rs to do first class work and 
expectour students te make good 
& in a business w eir euccegs 
_ is our success. ‘ore we 
not sellan And vulcanizer to any one who not received 
our course of instructions. on 7 
It costs you nothing to investigate wonderful opportunity. 
Write today for full particulars and address of Anderson cant 
nearest you. 


ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO. 
31 Williams Bidg. INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 





Print your name to avoid mistakes. 




















OWN YOUR OWN 
STOCKS IN A YEAR 


Begin To-day 
Invest Wisely. Obtain Growing Income. Buy 
only high grade stocks paying substantial divi- 
dends. First payment 40 4 of purchase price. 
Balance eat monthly payments during year. 
Write today for Booklet “‘R’’ 


FRANCIS & CO. 


Investment Securities 


| Cor. Broadway and Wall St., New York City 
1 es 





























“BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% !NTEREST 


b pow can get 4% interest and unquestioned safety for your 
savings by forwarding your funds by MAIL to this institution 
which has been conducting a conservative Savings Bank business 
for over 50 years. No matter where you live, write for our free booklet “J. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
ASSETS OVER 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. 
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ment, order and command weg) 
rarily lost. The men swarmedi 
the ranch buildings like locusts, 
Buck Johnson and the other of 
let them go; but I noticed 
selves scattered here and there, kegs 
restraining eye on activities, 

to be no looting; and that was early 
plain. 

But before matters had a change 
very far, we were brought up aff 
ing by the sound of shots Outside 
rush started in that direction; by 
mediately Buck Johnson  assepiaj 
authority and took command. eg 
intend to have his men shot unnece 

By now it was pitch-dark. A me 
sance disclosed a little battle pg 
down toward the water-corrals. 
our men, straying in that directig 
been fired upon. They had 7 
gone down on their bellies and wer 
ing back. 

“I think they’ve got down beh 
water-troughs,” one of these me 
me as I crawled up alongside, 4 
say how many. there is. They shu 
spit fire considerable. I’m just g 
loose where I see the flash. 
shoot, you prepare to move and 
lively. One of those horned toa 
sure shoot some; and it aint healt 
linger none behind your own flash’ 

The boys, when I crawled back 
my report, were eager to pile in aml 
the enemy. 

“Just put us  a-hossback, 
pleaded Windy Bill, “and we'll nm 
over them like a Shanghai rooster 
little green snake. They can't hit 
ing moving fast in the dark.” 

“You'll do just what I say,” 
Buck Johnson fiercely. “Cow-hanés 
scarce, and I don’t aim to lose oneg 
in the line of business. If any ma 
shot tonight; he’s out of luck. Hed 
get shot good and dead, or hell ™ 
had been. That goes! There cay 
but a few of those renegades out 
and we'll ‘tend to them in 
—Watkins,” he addressed that oti 
“you ’tend to this. Feel around cal 
Fill up the place full of lead. Wort 
men around through the brush unl 


get them surrounded, and then juts 


and shoot and wait for morning” 
Watkins sent out a dozen of the 
men to circle the water-troughs @ 
to cut off further retreat, if 
projected. Then he went about ma 
cally selecting others to whom i 
signed various stations. : 
“Now you get a-plenty of calter 
he ‘told them, “and you lay @ 
shoot ’em off. And if any of ya 
shot, I’ll sure skin him alive!” 
In the meantime the locomotives 
had been lighted so that the miei 
the courtyard was thrown mo® 
light. Needless to say, the openilg® 
in the walls did not face toward the 
corrals. Of Artie Brower and 
gan stallion we found hardly @ 
They had been literally blown OF 
Not one of us who had known a 
felt in his heart a kindly sorrow™ 
strange little man. The sentry, 
fired at him and who had thus, i 
precipitated the catastrophe, was® 
ly downcast. 
“T told him to stop, and hem 
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ne year ago he was a bookkeeper! 


Thisillustration ~{ 
ells the new, 
sodern story of 
hat training will 
io for 2 man. 
From the high 
tool of a book- 
oper to the ma- 
pgany desk of 
he Man Who Di- 
rects—the Higher 
hig pay and a pri- 
ste office, who now gives orders where he 
sed to take them—all accomplished as a re- 


ECE cae eae ec sg sult of afew short 
- months of special- 
ized training. 
Are youcontent 
to remain a book- 
keeper — clerk — 
correspondent— 
merely one of the 
“office help” or 
are you ambitious 
to stand out from 
the other men in 
your organization? An important position 
is open, when you are ready to fill it. 


aSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


No man can go far without training. No mat- 
ler how bright you may be, your natural abilities 
must be turned into the right track before you 
“an run swift and sure to the goal of success. 
fhe trained man always has the call—really experi- 
med employees win promotion because they’re 
ualified to hold the high-paying jobs. 


Be an Expert Accountant 


Spare time training is the practical stepping- 
ine to mastery of business analysis. Ambitious 
ers in office, store or shop—clerks, book- 
pers, Stenographers, correspondents, salesmen, 
ai progress rapidly to positions as Expert 
seountants, and do it without interference with 
heir business duties. The positions in this field 
may from $3,000 to $10,000 or more a year. 


Train at Home by Mail 


Why stop where you are when a sure, easy 

ay to better things is open to you? Don’t be 

suuck-in-the-rut man, satisfied with a mere living, 

fm you can prenare for Expert Accounting 
with a reasonable amount of effort. 


| The LaSalle method will give you a thoro train- 

mg in Higher Accounting, while you hold your 
present position. You can study by mail under the 
fect supervision of William B. Castenholz, 

f M., C. P.A., former Comptroller and Instructor, 
uaiversity of Illinois, assisted by a Staff of Certi- 

ned Public Accountants, including members of the 
merican Institute of Accountants. 


» Youwill learn from these experts the underlying principles 
im Business Analysis and Organization, Accounting, 
ting, Cost Accounting, Commercial Law and Financial 
tment. LaSalle accountancy training will train you to 
SiieC. P.A. examinations, to hold an executive position, 
; = enter business as an Expert Consulting Accountant. 
mbership also includes free use of our Consulting Service 
ma brings advice whenever needed on special business 
*And all this valuable and intensely practical 
euction by mail in your own home during spare time! 


b 
ae 


Already over 185,000 business men have profited from 
LaSalle training. More than 40,000 enroll annually in our 
various courses. You, too, can get the benefits pe Ban by 
our organization of 950 people including 450 business experts, 
instructors, text writers and assistants. 


ae 4 
Your “Entering Wedge” 

Right here and now is your ‘‘entering wedge”’ to greater 
things—a real opportunity for betterment that faces you for 
immediate acceptance. hat is your decision? Will you not 
at least investigate the offer of an institution with an inter- 
national reputation and standing, to help you as it has aided 
thousands of ambitious men who were seeking training for 
worth-while jobs in the business world? 


Send the Coupon 


We will send full particulars, also a free copy of ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,’’ the book that has been an inspi- 
ration to more than 185,000 ambitious men. 


Send for your copy now. 


LaSalle Extension University, | | 


The Largest Business Training Institution | 


‘orld 


Dept. 366-HR" 


Please send me catalog and full information // 
regarding the course and service I havemarked #//// 
With an X below. Alsoa copy of your book, / 

‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all with- #/ 
out obligation to me.” 


4 . { Training for positions as Auditors, 
0 Higher Ac { Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countancy {| countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the world. It offers 
training for every important business need. If interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 


0 Business Administration OD Banking and Finance 


(OD Traffic Management—Foreign 0 Bookkeeping 
and Domestic oc s1 Gans k 


0) Production Efficiency CD Public Seeding 
C) Business Letter Writing C Business English 


Law—Rar, LL. B. Degree Coaching for C. P. A. and 
ao C) Commercial Law O Institute Examinations. 
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“~ Henry Tetlows , 


ussuWIIlOW 


Face(? ] Powde! 
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O you know how 
to use face pow- 
der without having it 
look like theatrical 


“make-up” ? 


The secret is:in the 
powder. Justask your 


dealer for Puss 


y- 


willow face powder 
made by the house 


of Henry Tetlow. 


It 


is soft, transparent, 
clinging and pleas- 
ingly perfumed—50c 
a box in white, pink, 
flesh, cream or bru- 


nette. 


s pl On R a r 





or miniature box fora dime 


(State shade wanted) 


HENRY TETLOW CO. 


Est. 1849 


Makers of Pussywillow 


Talc De Luxe 


290 Henry Tetlow Bidg. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


Sifted through Sil 
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AID 
NATURE 


Wrinkle Eradicators 
or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 
ey are 


mar your beauty—while you sleep. 


absolutely harmless—simple and easy to use—a 
toilet necessity. Made in two styles. Frowners for 
between the eyes. Eradicatorsfor linesintheface. 


Fither kind sold in 30c, 60c and 


$1.00 box 


cluding booklet “Dressing Table Hints,” at drug 
and department stores everywhere. If your dealer 
is out, sent direct, postpaid, on’ receipt of price. 


x Ww 
B. & P. Co. (Two Women 


1784 East 68th St. 





on a-going, so I shot at him,” he ex-| 
plained. “What else was I to do? How 
was I to know he didn’t belong to that 
gang? He acted like it.” 


Bu when you think of it, how could 
it have come out better? Poor, weak, 
vice-ridden, likable little beggar, what 
could the future have held for him? 
And it is probable that his death saved 
many lives. 

The prisoners were brought in—some | 
forty of them, for old man Hooper main- | 
tained only the home ranch, and all his 
cow-hands as well as his personal bravos 
were gathered here. Buck Johnson sep- 
arated apart seven of them, and ordered 
the others into the stables under guard. 

“Bad hombres, all of them,” he ob- 
served to Jed Parker. “We'll just nat’ral- 
ly ship them across the line very pronto. 
But these seven are worse than bad hom- 
bres. We'll have to see about them.” 

But neither Andreas, Ramon nor old 
man Hooper himself were among those 
present. 

“Maybe they slipped out through our 
guards; but I doubt it,” said Buck. “I 
believe we’ve identified that peevish lot 
hy the water-troughs.” 

The firing went on quite briskly for a 
while, then slackened, and finally died 
to an occasioned burst, mainly from our 
own side. Under our leader’s direction 
the men fed their horses and made them- 
selves comfortable. I was summoned to 
the living-quarters to explain on the spot 
the events that had gone before. Here 
we examined more carefully and in de- |} 
tail the various documents—the extraor- 
dinary directions to Ramén; the list of 
prospective victims to be offered at the 
tomb, so to speak, of old man Hooper; 
and the copy of the agreement between 
Amory and Hooper. 

The latter, as I had surmised, stated 
in so many words that it superseded and 
nullified an old partnership agreement. 
This started us on a further search, which 
was at last rewarded by the discovery of 
that original partnership. It contained, 
again as I had surmised, the not uncom- 
mon clause that in case of the death of 
one or the other of the partners without 
direct heirs, the common property should 
revert to the other. I felt very stuck on 
myself for a good guesser. The only 
trouble was that the original of the sec- 
ond agreement was lacking: we had only 
a copy, and of course without signatures. 
It will be remembered that Brower said 
he had deposited it with a third party, 
and that third party was to us unknown. 
We could not even guess in what city he 
lived. Of course we could advertise. 
But Windy Bill, who—leaning his long 
figure against the wall—had been listen- 
ing in silence (a pretty fair young miracle 
in itself), had a good idea, which was the 
real miracle, in my estimation. 

“Look here,” he broke in, “if I’ve been 
following the plot of this yere dime novel 
correctly, it’s plumb easy. Just catch Jud_| 
—Jud, you know,. the editor of the 
Cochise Branding Iron, and get him to 
telegraph a piece to the other papers that 
Artie Brower, celebrated jockey et ceterer, 
has met a violent death at Hooper’s 
Ranch, details as yet unknown. That’s 
the catch-word, as I savvy it. When this 
yere third party sees that, he goes and, 
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*“It was saiing set. getting brit 
tleand stringy. My scalp wasfilla 
with dandruff and itched almostconstantyy, 
“A few applications of Kolor-Bak 
duced a wonderful improvement, 4 
itching stopped instantly. There warm 
more dandruff. And—marvel of mare 
—it is now restored to its original colg- 
not a gray hair shows anywherel” 
Kolor- is not a dye orstain. itis 
i , harmless and restores 
y hair simply by putting 
nat 4 pos ecial trial ffer; also Pre 
or ol ’ 
Book on Hair whith eupleine how 
restores gray hair to its original color, 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
68 W. Washington Street, Dept. 399 Chip 








“EVER SO LONG AG 


In an early number of The Red 
Book Magazine will appear are 
markable story with that title by 


JOSEPH HERGESHEIME 











Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 


sent to any woman jf 

whose appearance shows 

that time or illness or any 

other cause is stealing 

from her the charm of 
girlhood beauty. It will show 

how without cosmetics, creams, massag 
masks, plasters, straps, vibrators,  beaw 
ments or other artificial means, she can 
the traces of age from her countenance. B®) 
woman, young or middle aged, who has@ 
facial defect, should know about the rema™ 


Beauty Exercises 


. ” 
which remove lines and ‘“crow’s feet 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give row ai 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners I 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow 
will show how five minutes daily wi 
Murray’s simple facial exercises will 
ders. This information is free to all whoaskiont 


Results Guarantee) 


Write for this Free Book which “ 
what to do to bring back the firmness 
facial muscles and tissues and s 
beauty to the skin. Write today. 

KATHRYN MURRAY, Ine 
Suite 372 Garland Bldg. Chicas® 
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dead Phonograph 
a em mentized 
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tl 
Like a Rare Violin 
Into recorded music, the 
“instrumentized Dalion 
breathes an enriching 
quality of its own—as 
distinctive, yet elusive, 
as the mellowness of a 
rare old violin. 

It is instrumentized in the 
highest musical sense. The’ 
cabinets are of exquisite beauty; 


there are many refinements of 
exclusive appeal. 


For example, the Auto-File, 
found in no other phono- 
graph, prevents all misfiling 
and confusion of records. 


» 
a 


hex & Saetsta EEG 


A near-by dealer will gladly demonstrate Dalion tone superiority for you, 
using every make of record. From him you can secure your copy of the ¥ 
beautiful booklet, ‘‘My Five Tests for Phonograph Buyers,’’ profusely 
illustrated, interesting, and a real help to the undecided phonograph buyer. 
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May Become Several 
Shades Darker in a Day 


—can grow sallow, faded and 
dingy before you realize it. 

Correct this condition in time. 
Use the cream that has been 
especially prepared for the sal- 
low skin. 

Whitening Cream—one of the “Seven 
Marinello Creams”— penetrates to the 
deeper layers of the skin, where the 
coloring matter is located, and effect- 
ively removes sallowness, restoring 


the rosy glow of youth to the com- 
plexion. 


How to Use 











notice a marked improve- 
ment—the skin will be sev- 
eral shades lighter, fresh- 
er, fairer, lovelier. Send 2c 
stamp for sample. 


MARINELLO CoMPANY 

Dept. 610 Mallers Bldg, 

{Chicage, or 366 Fifth Ave., ¢ 
ew York, N. Y. 



















Chart of 
Marinello 
Seven Creams 


Lettuce Cream for 
leansing the skin. 
Tissue Cream for a 


rough, dry skin. F 
oe ‘or 








Whitening Cream for 
a sallow skin. 2 
Acne Cream for 
blemishes and 


Motor Cream for 
skin protection. 
























Foundation. 
Cream before a 
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Bos and ars 
7 Clear theSkin 
With QUtcura \\| | eeeeexaee 


Dreggists; Seap, Ointment, Talcam 25c, each. 
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Science Has Discovered How to 


End Gray Hair 


For years science 
has sought a way of 
restoring gray hair 
to its natural color. 

Now that way is 
found. And women 
no longer hesitate. 
For simply by comb- 
ing this clear, pure, 
colorless liquid 
through your hair, in 
from 4 to 8 days 
every gray hair is 
gone. 


Send in the coupon. 
color of your hair. 


result, 


Accept no Imi 





PlargT, Goldonarys 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 


Mark on it the exact 
It will bring you a free 
trial bottle of this remarkable hair color re- 
storer and our special comb. 

Try it on a lock of your hair. 
And how it differs from old-fashioned 
dyes. Send in the coupon now. 

MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1566 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
id by Druggists here 
SS eer eS SSS eee eee eee SSeS, 





/72 Price $2.50 


SD al 


You CanTeil it from a 


UINE DIAMOND Send it back 














Note the 








G mary ¥. Gctdman, 1000 Gxttnen Gin. Gh. Ount. tien, a 

ase sena me your free trial bottle of Mary T. 

@ Goldman’s r Color torer with 5 - b. H 

¥ 1 am not obligated in any way by accepting this free ’ 

a offer. e f fair is 1 

’ black...__. jet black..... dark brown...... 1 

a ium Riccons light brown___... : 

ND cinchendianddtexchibhoie tad unbudéiaubsonhiteuncaainie a 

E Street Pakicapnaestidaneetacrages Town.____- -% THE SHEFFIELD 
(Se -- Etate. — 


ment, unhampered grace, modest elegance and 
correct style. That is why 

**they all use Delatone”’ 
Make This Test ‘ Delatone is an old and well known scien- 





tific preparation for the 
quick, safe and certain 
removal of hairy 
growths, no matter how 
thick or stubborn. After 
application the skin is 

ear, firm and hairless, 
with no pain or 


I 
uty specialists recom- 
ean Delatone for 
removal of objectionable 
hair from face, or 
arms. 

Druggists sell 





PHAR MACAL co. 4 


Dept. LT .339 S.Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Ill, 


os 
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gets the paper recorded, and there 
are!” 





Windy leaned back drama 
looked. exceedingly pleased with} 
“Yes, that’s it,” approved Big 
ly which disappointed Windy, hy 
looking for high encomium. 


At this moment a messenger Gm 
from the firing-party to report: 
apparently all opposition had caged 
least, there had been for some tim. 
shooting from the direction ofthe 
troughs, a fact concealed fitm % 
the thickness of the ranch wall 
Johnson immediately went out4o og 
with Watkins. 

“I kind of think we've got ‘ 
was the latter’s opinion. “We ty» 
had a sound out of ’em for a half 
It may be a trick, of course.” 

“Sure they haven’t slipped by yl 
suggested the Sefor. 

“Pretty certain. 
circle.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t take chances inj 
dark. Just lay low till morning” 

We returned to the ranch-house, wy 
after a little further discussion, T bed 
down and immediately fell into a & 
sleep. This was more and longer g 
tinued excitement than I was used to. 






















































We've gota d 













y-was afoot with the first stirring 
dawn, you may be sure, and out 
join the party that moved with inti 
precaution on the water-troughs as 
as it was light enough to see clearly. 
found the troughs riddled with bil 
and the water all run out. Gleam 
brass cartridge shells scattered 
where, catching the first rays of the 
attested the vigor of the defense. ft 
bodies lay huddled on the ground wi 
the partial shelter of the troughs. Is 
Ramon, his face frowning and sini 
even in death, his right hand still ga 
ing tenaciously the stock of his my 
Andreas laying flat on his face, and 
others, whom I did not recognize. Rami 
had been hit at least four times. } 
of Hooper himself there was no hide 
hair! , 

“We got just about as much senses 
bunch of sheep-men!” cried Buck Ja 
son, exasperated. ‘“‘He’s probably ta 
hiding out somewhere about the pl 
God knows where he is by now!” 

But just as we were about to retum 
the ranch-house, we were arrested | 
shout from one of the commas = 
been projecting around the neig 
He Be running to us. In his hand lt 
held a blade of zacatén on which ® 
pointed out a single dark spot about 
size of the head of a pin. Buck 
it and examined it closely. | 

“Blood, all right,” he said at hs 
“Where did you get this, son? 

The man, a Chiricahua hand 
Curley something-or-other, indicated } 
zacatén bottom a hundred yards 10 
west. 

“You got good eyes, son,” Buck 
plimented him. “Think you cal 
out the trail?” 

“Dunno,” said Curley. “Used to 
considerable of tracking.” 

“Horses!” commanded Buck. 

We followed Curley afoot a 











men went to saddle up. On 
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“I'm Waiting for 


To-morrow to Come” 











dw 
s All the hopes and longing of youth and love are packed Bary chap that hes 

nis ° ° . ever dreamt of a lovely 
lo into this wonderful song. Its simple melody has a sympa girl will like this sony 
ise thetic quality that appeals to everybody, a lilt that stays in — —every girl that has 
and ever hoped to be dreamt 

Daud your memory. about will love to hear 
is B : ° : it sung. It’s easy to 
a When you want to be sure of having a good time, Sing — jing delightful to Haten 

Stasny Songs. They are always welcomed in any com- ~. YOU should get it Mind 
.' TO 
a pany, because everyone likes to sing them and to hear them ere: Gigl 
ly be sung. They are just right in the home, when a few con- ee aad : 
ep genial people are gathered around the piano. They make ge mere econ 
‘di a hit in theatres and restaurants. There is a universal 
d by appeal about every one of them that goes right to the heart. 
who hal The mystic East will 
yorhood Other Stasny Favorites Oe SS SUS TP coe 
sand i you when you hear *‘My 
sich Fe VOCAL INSTRUMENTAL ner ct gg 3 
yout em: One Happy Day Blue Bird Inspiration of the poy és a 
— | That’s Why I Love to Live Love’s Garden stir you strangely. Don’t 
Jest a Kies Dream True miss it. Get it from your 

at ht aad Why I Call You ‘Dear’ An Autumn Day music dealer today. It can 


be had either as an instru- 
mental or vocal number. 


Wherever the better grade of musi 
On Sale . < : 


is sold. If your dealer is out of these 
eany Song Hits, we will send them to you for 40c 
a copy, any three for $1.00, postpaid ; 
orchestra 25c each. 





Mysl Desert Fantasy, 


Lyric by 
Y susie ¥. 
FRANCIS HAMILTON" ROBERL, REI 
bs. 


Refrain 
















AY: Seasm Music ©. aR 
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Get them from your 


dealer for your Get them )j.om your dealer 
| MALKING MACHINE 


56 West 45th Street, New York fer-your PLAYER PIANO 
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ah a — 
Sieg ‘But your nerves simply 
o es ». . ” 

cant stand the strain! 


Si. knows that something must be done to repair 
what long hours of work and worry have torn down. 

From her Physician she knows that Sanatogen, the food-tonic, 
supplies what nerves need most—concentrated nourishment, in 
the shape of pure protein and organic phosphorus, to provide a 
fresh and abundant store of energy for the work-weary nerves. 

And when Sanatogen actually brings to him a new joy in 
working and achieving, he, too, feels that in Sanatogen he has 
found indeed a true friend to lean on in times of physical stress. 

He will say with David Belasco: “I heartily recommend San- 
atogen to all those who, like myself, are obli to overwork. 
After my personal experience I can readily vouch for its recupera- 
tive qualities.” 

You, too, will find Sanatogen the aid you need. 

Sold by Drug Stores everywhere 
in three sizes $1.20 up. 


Write for interesting booklet to 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 115 W. 18th St., N. Y. City 








panatogen 





























the breath; clear the head; soothe 
the throat. 






































MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 





El- Rado 


Sanitary Liquid 
Hair Remover 








kl How to Remove Hair 
CKile 


by Washing It Off 


Refresh the mouth; sweeten 


No coloring: no narcotics 
ful sensation of comfort and cleanliness. 


and toilet counters in 60c and $1.00 sizes. 


Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps if dealer cannot supply you. 





Canadian Address, THE ARTHUR SALES CO., Dept. Z 
61 Adelaide Street East, Toronto ~ 





Saturate thoroughly a pieceof absorbent cottonwith 
l-Rado. Keep on applying to the undesired hair 
until it is seen to become lifeless. This takes but a 
few minutes—then the hair can be removed. After 
shaking on a little talcum the skin will show up 
clear, smooth and dainty, accompanied by a delight- 


El-Rado is guaranteed harmless, no matter where 
applied—face, arms or limbs. It is sold at drugstores 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. Z, 112 E. 19th St. New York 
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the two-foot jump-off, we grouped oy. 
selves waiting while Curley, his brows 
knit tensely, quartered here and_ ther 
like a setter dog. He was a good trailer 
you could see that in a minute. He wey 
at it right. After quite a spell he picked 
up a rock and came back to show it, ] 
should never have noticed anything» 
merely another tiny black spot 

other spots; but Buck nodded, instantly 
he saw it. 

“It’s about ten rods west of whar] 
found the grass,” said Curley. “Logks 
like he’s headed for that water in Cock 
eye Basin. From thar he could 
make Cochise when he got rested,” ~ 

“Looks likely,” agreed Buck. “Cany 
you find no footprints?” 

“Too much tramped up by cow 
and other jackasses,” said Curley. “ff 
come easier when we get outside this yem 
battlefield.” 


HE stood erect, sizing up the situation 
through half-squinted eyes. 

“You-all better wait here,” he decided 
“Chances are he kept right on up the 
broad wash.” . 

He mounted one of the horses that had 
now arrived, and rode at a lope to a poimt 
nearly half a mile west. There he die 
mounted and tied his horse to the ground. 
After rather a prolonged search he raised 
his hand over his head and deseribed 
several small horizontal circles in the ai 

“Been in the army, have your 
muttered Buck. “Well, I will say you'r 
a handy sort of leather-leg to have around 
.... He gave the soldier signal for 
‘Assemble!’” Buck added in answer @ 
Jed Parker’s question. 

We rode over to join Curley. 

“It’s all right; he came this way,” 
said Curley. But he did not trouble t 
show us indications. I am a pretty fair 
game-trailer myself, but I could make 
out nothing. 

We proceeded slowly, Curley afoot, 
leading his horse. The direction com 
tinued to be toward Cockeye.. Sometimes 
we could all see plain footprints; agam 
the trail was, at least as far as I was 
concerned, a total loss. Three times we 
found blood, once in quite a splash 
Occasionally even Curley was at fault for 
a few moments; but in general he moved 
forward at a rapid walk. ' 

“This Curley person is all right, 
observed Windy Bill after a while. ‘ 
was brung up to find my way about, and 
I can puzzle out most anywhere a critter 
has gone and left a sign; but this yere 
Curley can track a humming-bird acrost 
a granite boulder!” 

After a little while Curley stopped for 
us to catch up. 

“Seems to me no manner of doubt but 
what he’s headed for Cockeye,” he said 
“There aint no other. place for him to 8 
out this way. I reckon I can pick ® 
enough of this trail just riding along. 
we don’t find no sign at Cockeye, we ca 
just naturally back-track and pick @ 
where he turned off. We'll save time 
thataway, and he’s had plenty of time 
to get thar and back again.” 

So Curley mounted, and we rode # 
at a walk on the horse-trail that’ led @ 
the broad, shallow wash that came out? 
Cockeye. 





Curley led, of course. Then rode Buck 
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AVIS 

















Mavis is preferred! 


Mavis Face Powder is more 
delicate and it stays on 
better. 


Mavis Rouge blends per- 
fectly with your complexion. 


Mavis Talc is the largest 
selling tale in the world! 


Mavis Perfume, Toilet 
Water, Sachet, Soap — 
all the Mavis preparations 
— with their wonderfully 
delightful fragrance — 
combine to make you, truly 


Irresistible! 





Send 15¢ to Vivaudou, Times Bldg., 
N.Y., for a generous sample of Mavis 
perfume—or better -still, ask for any 
one of the delightful Mavis prepara- 


tions at any toilet goods counter. 
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< 4 4, a ad — 
*“* There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry”’ 
She had broken her heart—the same little 
-girl who had broken her doll so many, many 
yearsbefore—and Riley’s words 
of cheer and comfort —“There, 
little girl, don’t cry”’—tell, at 
once, what Riley has meant to 
the world. 


warcows RILEY 


WRITCOMB 


They are building playgrounds and 
hospitals in his memory. And in his 
memory, too, we have made a beautiful 
set of his work — the work that to your 
soul is as a window to a house. 

Special Low Price 
We have obtained a fitting form for 
these books that James Whitcomb Riley 
would have liked. Beautifully illustrated 
by Howard Chandler Christy and Etbei 
Franklin Betts—You can have your sect 
for one-fifth the lowest price made before, 
Don't miss this epportunity. Send the coupon 
without money for your seton approval (o-day. 
HARPER & BROTHERS—Est. 1817 
HARPER & BROTHERS—Est. ee 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 17 Franklin Sq. New York 
Please send me the complete works of JAMES WHITCOMB 

RILEY, bound in rich, wine-colored cloth, stamped in gold, fully 

illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy and Ethel Franklin Betts. 

I may keep this set for ten days for examination and return it to 


you at your expense, if I do not want it. If I keep the books, I 
will remit $1.00 on acceptance and §2.00 a month for 15 months. 


Deduct 89q Discount for Cash 


ARE YOU SELF-CONSCIOUS 


Embarrased in Company. Let us tell you how 


you can overcome these troubles and acquire poise, pooemeence. 


:rance and a magnetic personality. Address eritas 
Science Institute, 1400 BROADWAY, New York, Desk 20. 





~ Play the Hawaiian Guitar 
Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
that r begin on a piece with your first lesson. 
Inh an hour you can play it! 
We ff, reduced the necessary 
motions you learn to only four — 
and you acquire these in a few 
minutes. Then it is only a matter 
of practice to acquire the weird, 
fascinating tremolos, staccatos, 
slurs and other effects that make 
this instrument so delightful. 
The Hawaiian Guitar pte 
any kind of music, bot e 
melody and the accompani- 
ment. Your tuition fee in- 
cludes a beautiful Hawaiian | 
Guitar, all the necessary ¢ 
picks and steel bar and 52 
complete lessonsand pieces 
of music. 


Send Coupon NOW 
Get Full Particulars FREE 





First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway NEW YORK 


I am interested in the HAWAIIAN GUITAR. 
Please send complete information, special 
price offer, etc., etc. 














Johnson and Watkins and myself. I had 
horned in on general principles, and no- 
body kicked. I suppose they thought 
my general entanglement with this 
extraordinary series of events entitled me 
to more than was coming to me as ordi- 
nary cow-hand. For a long time we pro- 
ceeded in silence. Then, as we neared the 
hills, Buck began to lay out his plan. 

“When we come up on Cockeye,” he 
was explaining, “I want you to take a 
half-dozen men or so and throw around 
the other side on the Cochise trail—” 


H's speech was cut short by the sound 
of a rifle-shot. The country was 
still flat, unsuited for concealment or de- 
fense. We were riding carelessly. A 
shivering shock ran through my frame, 
and my horse plunged wildly. For an in- 
stant I thought I must be hit; then I 
saw that the bullet had cut off the horn 
of my saddle clean—within two inches of 
my stomach! 

Surprise paralyzed us for the fraction 
of a second. Then we charged the rock- 
pile from which the shot had come. 

We found there old man Hooper, 
seated in a pool of his own blood. He had 
been shot through the body and was dead. 
His rifle lay across a rock, trained care- 
fully on the trail. How long he had sat 
there nursing the vindictive spark of his 
vitality nobody will ever know—certainly 
for some hours. And the shot delivered 
had taken from him the last flicker of 
life. 

“He was sure game!” Thus Buck 
Johnson pronounced his epitaph. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


WE cleaned up at the ranch and 
herded our prisoners together and 
rode back to Box Springs. The seven 
men who had been segregated from the 
rest by Buck Johnson were not among 
them. I never found out what had be- 
come of them nor who had executed 
whatever decrees had been pronounced 
against them. There at the home ranch 
we found Miss Amory very anxious, ex- 
cited and interested. Buck-and the others 
in authority left me to inform her of 
what had taken place. 

I told you some time back that this is 
no love-story; but I may as well let you 
in on the whole sequel to it, and get it 
off my chest. Windy’s scheme brought 
immediate results. - The partnership agree- 
ment was recorded, and after the usual 
legal red-tape, Miss Amory came into 


the property. She had to have a fore- | 
and hanged if she 


man for the ranch; 
didn’t pick on me! Think of that—me, 
an ordinary forty-dollar cow-puncher! I 
tried to tell her that it was all plumb 
foolishness, that running a big cattle 
ranch was a man-sized job and took ex- 
perience, but she wouldn’t listen. Women 
are like that. She’d seen me blunder in 
and out of a series of adventures, and 
she thought that settled it, that I was a 
great man. 

After arguing with her quite some time 
about it, I had to give in; so I spit on 
my hands and sailed in to do my little 
darndest. I expected the men who real- 
ized fully how little I know about it all 
would call me a brash damn fool, or 
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Why Have Freckles 


—when they are so easily re 
moved? Try the following 
treatment: 
{poly s a Ld partion of of Fm 
not rub in, but. apply | lightly. Wash 
off in the mo: 


} ame le a0 <4 ©. o cream runt te 


Pid 9 tonight — after I or three ap- 
plications you will see results. 
After years of research specialists 
have created this delightful, harm- 
s cream which leaves the s 
without a blemish. If your druggist 
hasn’t it, write us direct. 50c per jar. 


Stillman’s Face Powder - - = 
Stiliman’s Rouge - - 
Stillman’s Tooth ~~ - ee 


ap of aatiofaetory Wei Writ ¥ wy be 
t e for - 
*Wouldst $ Thou Be ** for helpful beauty 
ta. 


STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY 
Dept.40 Aurora, 


fares ic. America’s Greatest Importers and 
MEEK, COURT & CO. R-Bery7 v. mec CHICAGO, EL 











Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, 
Mandolin, Cornet, 


Tenor Banjo or 
a ale 


. 
Wonderful new system of daniel 


teaching 
fm each locality, we give a $20 superb V! 
le ° lin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or 
charge for lessons only. We guarantees? 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obliges 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept.34 CHichi th 





FREE BOOKLET f 
“The Daily Menu Maker 
PURITY CROSS Mons Kingnan 
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Holey smokes, butt 


Life Savers do chase 
that tobacco-ey taste 
and leave your breath 
sweet as a May morn. 

Never start to smoke 


without a packet in 
your pocket 
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size—or $1.00 for the large—and 
receive your supply by return 


post, in unmarked wrapper The Nar ‘Depitatory/ 
fon-weeitant 
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Would anyone have dreamed a short while ago a 
removing hair with as little discomfort as applying a 
Javorite cold cream? Yet one can do it with Neet! 


So, the “‘unav 


growth of hair” is no longer just 
that. It ts unpardonable ! 


ow ~ a new way to remove hair! 


AND WITHOUT SLIGHTEST DANGER 
TO THE SKIN OR COMPLEXION! 


HERE is a new way to remove 
hair. A scientifically correct; 
superior toilet preparation, 
dainty, exquisite, harmless; that 


meets the most exacting requirements 
of women of refinement. 


This remarkable new prepartion 
is called NEET. And it leaves the 
many old methods, against which 
there has always been so strong a 
prejudice, definitely without place, 


That's because in the discovery of 
NEET, science finally solved the prob- 
lem of removing hair without irritation 
without injury! 


WHAT NEET IS 


NEET is an antiseptic cream-lotion 
that not only removes hair, but, in 
the same operation, bleaches_ the 
skin to perfect whiteness! It is 
ready for service, without mixing or 


mussing! ¥ 


Apply the same as a cold cream. 
Let stand a few minutes, and_ then 
rinse off with clear water. That's 
all! The hair will be gone---rins 
away. And the skin left refreshingly 
cool, smooth and white! 


Special 


If you cannot obtain NEET at 
your dealer’s, mail the coupon 


w with 50 cents for the small 


MAIL THIS COUPON 











HANNIBAL PHARMACAL CO., 3-20 
627 Olive Street, St.Louis, Mo. 


50c 
For the enclosed $1.00 send NEET to 


NAME 





STREET 





CITY STATE. 








Different in formula, action and 
effect from any other preparation 
of similar function, NEET is warrant- 
ed to neither irritate the skin nor 
injure the complexion, no matter 
how frequently used! Doctors are 
adopting it in hospital practice to 
remove hair from patients about to 
be operated on. 


BEGIN USING NEET TODAY 


If you are still employing old 
methods, EET-—cooling, soothing 
and dainty—-will come as a delight- 
ful contrast. The most welcome ac- 
comer? ever reaching your vanity 
able 


Use it freely and without hesitancy. 
on the face, the underarm, the fore- 
arm---wherever needed---and you will 
be delighted with its thoroughness and 
with the feeling of absolute cleanli- 
ness it leaves. Which core nothing 
of the fact that, with NEET as your 
ally, you may now wear even the 
sheerest of stockings without a 
single misgiving! 


WHERE TO OBTAIN NEET 


NEET is on sale at toilet goods counters in 
nearly all department and drug stores in the 
United States. Two sizes: 50 cents, or three 
times the quantity for $1.00, Prices in Canada, 
small, 65c.; large,$1.25, 
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| anyway give me the horse laugh; byt | 


fooled myself. They were mighty qd. 
cent. Jed Parker or Sam Wooden »& 
Windy Bill were always just happening 
by and roosting on the corral rails, Then 
if I listened to them,—and I always gj 
—I learned a heap about what I 9 
to do. Why, even Buck Johnson him. 
self came and stayed at the ranch with 
me for over a week at the time of the 
fall round-up; and he never went near the 
riding, but projected around here and 
there looking over my works and ways 
And in the evenings he would smoke ang 
utter grave words of executive wisdom 
which I treasured and profited by. 

If a man gives his whole mind to it 
he learns practical things fast. Even 4 
dumb-head wop gets his English rapidly 
when he’s where he has to talk that or 
nothing. Inside of three years I had that 
ranch paying, and paying big. It was 
due to my friends whom I had beep 
afraid of; and I’m not ashamed to say so. 
There’s Herefords on our range now, in- 
stead of that lot of heady longhorns old 
man Hooper used to run; and we're grow. 
ing alfalfa and hay in quantity for fatten. 
ing when they come in off the ranges. 
Got considerable hogs, too, and hogs are 
high—nothing but pure-blood Poland. 

I figure I’ve added fully fifty per cent, 
if not more, to the value of the ranch as 
it came to me. No, I’m not bragging: 
I’m explaining how came it I married my 
wife and figured to keep my self-respect. 
I’d have married her, anyhow. We've 
been together now fifteen years, and I'm 
here to say that she’s a hum-dinger of a 
girl, game as a badger, better-looking 
every day, knows cattle and alfalfa and 
sunsets and sonatas and Poland hogs— 
but I said this was no love-story, and it 
isn’t! 


Ts day following the taking of the 
ranch and the death of old Hooper, 
we put our prisoners on horses and 
started along with them toward the Mex 
can border. Just outside of Soda Springs, 
whom should we meet up with but big 
Tom Thorne, the sheriff. 

“Evenin’, Buck,” said he. 

“Evenin’,” replied the Sefor. 

“What you got here?” 

“This is a little band of religious dev- 
otees fleein’ persecution,” said Buck. x 

“And what are you“up to with them? 
asked Thorne. 

“We're protecting them out of Chns 
tian charity from the dangers of the road 
until they reach the Promised Land. 

“T see,” said Thorne _reflectively 
“Whereabouts lays this Promised Land? 

“About sixty mile due south.” 

“You sure to get them all there salt 
and sound—I suppose you’d be willing 
guarantee that nothing’s going to happen 
to them, Buck?” 4 

“I give my word on that, Tom. 

“All right,” said Thorne, evidently 
lieved. He threw his leg over the hom 
of his saddle. “How about that little ds 
possession matter, Deputy? You aint ® 
ported on that.” 

“Tt’s all done and finished.” 

“Have any trouble?” 

“Nary trouble,” said Sefior Buck Jolt 
son blandly. “All went off quiet 
serene.” 

THE END 
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Brunswick Again 
Brings a New Idea 
to Music Lovers 


First came The Ultona which intro- 
duced an all-record phonograph. Then 
the Brunswick Tone Amplifier which 
brought better tone. NOW Brunswick 
Records, interpreted by great directors. 


In all the history.of phonographic 
art there are nochapters more interest- 
ing than those allotted to Brunswick. 

It rested with this old-time house 
to introduce the Brunswick Method of 
Reproduction and the advancements it 
provides. 

For years phonograph music had seemed 
to reach its heights. But people have found 
that in The Brunswick old standards must 
be forgotten. 


Rare Tones 

Ever Present 

Experts in acous- 
tics have long 
agreed that better 
reproduction could 
come only with a 
new-type repro- 
ducer and a different way of amplifying the 
sound waves. ‘That was the urge which made 
the House of Brunswick discover the Ultona 
and the Brunswick Tone Amplifier. 

Of the major phonographs, The Brunswick 
was the first to play all records correctly. 
This is accomplished by the Ultona, a simple, 
multi-record reproducer which presents to 
each make of record, at the turn of the hand, 
the proper diaphragm and needle. This*was 
a tremendous step forward. 

Then came the Brunswick ‘lone Amplifier— 
built entirely of wood, like a violin. We avoid 





The Brunswick Tone 
Amplifier 


PHONOGRAPHS 
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The Ultona 


the use of metal which, having noelasticity, pte- 
vents the sound waves from expanding prop- 
erly. Thus, we overcame old-time harshness. 

With these two inventions the Brunswick 


Method of Reproduction brings a phonograph, 


the like of which cannot be equaled in ver- 
satility nor tone. All we ask to prove it is 
that you hear The Brunswick. Compare it 
with others. Your own ear will decide. 


And NOW Brunswick Records 
We are introducing, after years of prepara- 
tion, Brunswick Discs. 
They, too, are unlike 
any you have known 
before. They bring a 
new principle in pho- 
nographic recording. 
Each is interpreted by 
a noted director. Thus, 
we unite the talentofthe 
artist with the genius 
of the composer. This 
is astep which you will 
appreciate once you make comparisons. 
Brunswick Phonographs and Brunswick 
Records are found throughout the country 
at leading dealers. 





Brunswick Records 


AND RECORDS 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


General Offices: 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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Y Save $43 On Each Machine 


You can now equip your office with new Oliver Nine typewriters at about half the 
former $100 price. Revised, economical selling methods make this saving for you—the 
machine is the identical one formerly priced at $100. It is a new machine, our latest and 
best model—the finest product of our factories. Modern selling methods pruned of all 
wastes and abuses—enable us to make this new price. So enthusiastic has been the ap- 
proval accorded this one-price-to-all plan by business men and big typewriter users that our 
sales have increased enormously. You will find it the most satisfactory and economical 
method of typewriter buying. No salesmen need influence you—the Oliver is sent for free 
trial without deposit or prepayment—without red tape—it must sell itself. You know you 


want it before you pay us one cent. 


~ Oliver Nine—New—Now $57 


In this machine you get the latest development of_a’$2,000,000 typewriter corporation—guaranteed to be the 

same in material, workmanship and finish as the Oliver Nine, formerly $100. It is the best machine we have 

ever built. Oliver Nine has a keyboard which any typist can readily turn to—its operation makes it a favorite 

for typists who know it. There is no gound reason based on facts why you should not take advantage of 
the saving of our new selling policy—our offer to send you a machine for complete test in your own office 
proves this claim. Your old machines accepted in exchange at a fair valuation. Every Oliver Nine 
carries our guarantee. Service is built into every part. Over 800,000 Olivers have been sold—discrimi- 

nating buyers like those below are now using the Oliver: 


Lar User U. S. Steel Corporation; National City Bank of New 
ge Ss York; Montgomery Ward Co.; Otis Elevator Co.; 
Curtis Publishing | Pennsylvania Railroad; Hart, Schaffner & Marx; 
Morris & Co.; Ward Baking Co.; Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.; Western 
Clock—“Big Ben”; Encyclopedia Britannica, and a host of others. 
Oliver service and Oliver dependabilty the reason. 


Read the coupon below and see how easy it is to try 


the Oliver withoyt expense. Simply fill in and mail 
INFORMATION COUPON 


the epee see need not decide to buy the Oliver 
until you have tried it. If you decide to buy, 
: r to pay—at itt. tt | ‘THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


take over a year to pay—at $3 per month. 
Oliver you wish to return, we even refund out-go- 1153 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ie od ‘ id. 
Features . Oe ana parece yen _ paid Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free 
r you can secure fuller m ormation mspection. If I keep it I will pay $57 at the rate 


le original rng and our de luxe catalog. “> Lew eee. The title to remain in you 
° * ° ully pa or. 
ible writer. ae The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


third lighter touch— 1153 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Sp. teins outed to 
i sSicaadts . < Do not send a machi til I order it. 
permanent alignment due to [) Do not senda machine until I order it. 


arch-shaped type bars. Every Reason and the Remedy,”” your deluxe catalog 
machine is tested at 800 strokes per — 

minute, 50 per cent faster than human hands. Built for hardest 
usage—famed for dependability. Printype, if you wish—type like Stceet ane 

print. Capable of 20-copy manifold. In-built tabulator. Ruler ei te ee 
horizontal and vertical. Bronze bearings. No hair springs nor Wi Seteenene aes osserane State. ..- +i 
flimsy wires. Simplified construction—fewer parts. Built of fine Occupation or Business.........: vot 


tool steel. 
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Growing up with 
COLGATE 


A wise mother judges not only by height 7 
and weight, but by general health. And 7 
there the faithful care of the teeth plays a 
large part. That is why her children grow 
up with Colgate’s—the safe, sane, delicious 
dentifrice. Do yours? 


Regular tooth brushing is a treat, not a 
task, with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
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